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PREFACE. 


‘Studies in Tamil Literature and History’ was first 
published in 1930 by Messrs. Luzac & Co., London. 
The book went out of print in the beginning of 
this year. In view of this and also of the fact that it is 
prescribed for study by candidates taking Tamil at the 
Intermediate Arts exzirlination at the University of 
London, the Secretary, External Department, University 
of London, wrote to me asking whether I am reprinting 
the book. Jlfis and the increasing demand for the book 
made me approach the University of Madras with the 
request to help me in the publication of a second 
edition of the book. And the University has been kind 
enough to undertake to reprint it, for which I express my 
grateful thanks. 


In this edition I have added in an Appendix some 
notes which are the results of further studies on the 
subjects discussed in the book. 

V.R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, 


UIVERSITY OF yore | 
L4th December, 1936. 


PREFATORY NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


To the earnest student of Indian History and particularly 
of South Indian History, a deep and critical study of 
ancient Tami] literature is of the utmost importance.’ 
The necessity for such study came home to me strongly 
in 1923 when I was nominated to a, Research Student- 
ship of the University of Madras. In the course of the 
investigation on the subject of Hindu Admimstrative 
Institutions I felt more and more’ the need for an 
intensive study of the priceless literary treasures of 
Tamil. Hence I devoted my leisure‘hours to a study of 
Tamil literature, and the results of such study were a 
series of six articles on the Mystic Poets of the Tamil 
Land which appeared in the Hindu during 1924 and 1925, 
one article on the Art of War as practised in South 
India in the Annals of Bhandarkar Research Institute, 
Poona, one on Taentrayukti to the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras and three on Tamil Social Life in the 
Hindu Illustrated Weekly. Lastly on the suggestion of 
Professor P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, I prepared a mono- 
graph on a comparative study of the Tirukkwral and 
Sanskrit literature, of which,a portion has appeared in 
his History of the Tamils. 


The present volume is a collection of these stray 
writings together with the results of further studies on 
the subject. The first chapter is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the Sangam age, and of the Sangam works so- 
called. I have attempted to prove that the Sangam is 
not a myth. In the second and third chapters a 
biographical sketch of some of the celebrated Sangam 
poets and Mystic poets is attempted. The fourth 
chapter is a study of the life and times of the author of 
the Tirukkural, and the latter portion of it is devoted to 
an examination of the parallel ideas to be found in the 
sanskrit nti works. 


Vill PREFATORY NOTE 


The last three chapters of the book deal with the 
political and social organization of the ancient Tamil 
Land as can be gathered from the literature itself. The 
first chapter is on Administrative Institutions such as 
kingship, council, administration of taxation and justice. 
Though the materials are too meagre to attempt any- 
thing like a history of the institutions, still 1 have 
endeavoured to make the best use of them. The next 
chapter is on the institution of war, organization of the 
army and navy, and international relations, as the 
materials available for such study are ample. The last 
chapter is on the life of the people—their urban and rural 
life, their chief pastimes, their skill in and appreciation of. 
the fine arts such as music and dancing, their marriage 
customs, and their simple festivals. In the examination 
of these details in respect of social and political 
organizations, I have confined myself to the Sangam 
works, and whenever a reference is made to later works 
like the Tévadram or the Divyaprabandam, it is only to 
show how tradition persists in this ancient land. 


My thanks are due to the editors of the Hindu and 
the Annals of Bhandarkar Research Institute for permit- 
ting me to utilize the articles which have appeared in 
their columns, to Sriman K. Ramaratna Ayyar, B.A. and 
Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar for suggesting several 1m- 
provements in the manuscript, to Professors K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri and V. Rangacharya for going through the 
manuscript and giving me much valuable advice, to Mr. 
S. Anavaratavinayagam Pillai, Reader in Tamil, Madras 
University, Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Editor of the Tamil 
Lexicon and Dr. P. S. Subramaniya Sastri, Assistant 
Editor for offering useful suggestions when the work 
was in the press, and to the Syndicate of the University 
of Madras for having kindly permitted me to publish 
this book. | 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. 


Mapras, / 
September 25, 1930. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
DIACRITICAL MARKS 


Generally the phonetical method is followed 
in transliteration 
Long vowels are indicated thus : a, é 


c represents GW, § &, 5 @ 
99 < t ¢ 


a oO =) > > ee er 2 
B- 8- (9. Q. 2. %. g. 


CHAPTER I 
THE SANGAM 


Sec. J. INTRODUCTORY 
It is evident that an invaluable mine of information is 
found buried in the huge mass of Dravidian and 
especially Tamil literature for reconstructing the history 
of the ancient Tamil land. And there is also evidence to 
demonstrate that this plant of Tamil literature shot up, 
of course gradually, into a huge tree with various branches 
containing fruits and flowers, under the sympathetic and 


distinguished patronage of the kings of those good old ‘ 


days. It is claimed by the supporters of tradition that 
the institution of an Academy designated in later literature 
as Sarigam flourished for thousands of years with its seat 
in the capitals of the Pandya country, the latest of which 
was Madura. Under such distinguished auspices as the 
direct assistance rendered by all the Tamil kings including 
the Colas and the Céras, the fruitful literature of classical 


type grew and grew to a lofty extent. The geographical ° 


region where the Tamil literature continued to flourish 
is furnished to us by many of the commentators of 
the Tolkappiyam. According to this testimony that 
territory was bound by the river Vaigai in the south, 
the river Marudam in the north, Karuvir in the west 
and Maruviir in the east. Put briefly, this would include 
portions of not only the Pandya kingdom but also portions 
of the Cola and the Céra kingdoms. Need there be, 
then, any doubt for the conclusion that the Tamil literature 
was richly patronized by the then South Indian Kings? 


1See the gloss of Ilampiiranar, Sénavaraiyar, and Naccinarkkiniyar on 
the sitra 398, Solladikaram. 
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Sec, IJ. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The chief source of information is the continuous 
tradition as embodied in the Tamil literary works of an 
original character. The next source covers the vast 
field of commentaries, some of which are well authenti- 
cated. There are also other sources, which are, however, 
secondary in character inasmuch as they refer to incidents 
connected with this particular institution, but not 
directly. Under this head come, the accounts of 
Western geographers some of whom visited this land and 
recorded their observations. There were others who 
have left records compiled from such notes and observa- 
tions left by such visitors. Among these figure the 
invaluable works like the Periplus, Ptolemy’s Geography 
and that of Pliny. Again the Ceylon tradition as embed- 
ded in the MahavamSa, the Rajavali and the Rajarainakari 
come under this category.” The inscriptional evidence 
is also to be treated as a secondary source of information 
inasmuch as the information is meagre. Last but 
not least, is the reference in contemporary and post- 
contemporary Sanskrit literature. Thus the sources of 
information are six in number. While the first two alone 
are valuable inasmuch as they transmit tradition, the 
other lines of evidence are useful only so far as they 
corroborate, to some extent, the legendary names and 
places. 

Tamil Literary Works.—Among the Tamil literary 
works which make mention of the term Sangam in 
the sense of a ‘lay royal academy’ promiriently 
figures the Tiruvilaiyddal Purinam. The extant 
Tiruvilatyadal Purdnams are two in number, the older 
and the later. The authorship of the older work is 


1See Sacred Books of Ceylon, vobs. i and ii (London). 
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attributed to Perumbarrappuliyair Nambi and the work 
may be chronologically fixed in the twelfth century A.D. 
The later work is the composition of Parafijotimunivar 
and may roughly date from the sixteenth century. It 
may be noted in passing, that another version of this 
work also exists in Sanskrit called Hdlasya Mahdimya. 
This work contains a number of stories containing 
miracles attributed to Lord Siva enshrined in the temple 
at Madura. Though the work is a composition of much 
later times, still much of the matter it contains, especially 
the legendary portions, seems to have been current in 
much earlier times, at least earlier than the sixth century 
A.D. We shall revert to the legend contained in this 
work in the sequel. The other literary works which 
mention the term Sangam in the technical sense of ‘an 
assembly of the classical school’ are the Tévaram (seventh 
century A.D.) where Appar swamigal refers to one poor 
Darumi who won a prize in the Academy.’ 

The very fact that the great Saiva Samayacirya 
Tirughana Sambandar® and Vaisnava 4Acaryas like 
Tirumangai Alvar in the Periyatirumoli (iii. 4-10 and 
9-10)* and Andal the great Vaisnava mystic poetess in 
the Tiruppavai* speak of Sanga-t-tamil, shows that 
by the time of these acaryas, roughly from the commence- 
ment of the sixth century, the sun of the classical school of 
Tamil had set. The Tamil language entered on a new phase 

1 tserureOu yNaC@ous FasCHM spserss ) 

apse scpeflCenjer srevr.’ Tirunavu-Tirupputtir—Tiruttay, 3. 

2 Tévdram, p. 1179— Swaminatha Panditar Ed. 

Here the term Maduraittokai (u gens SQ gr ens )ics translated as sanghs 
by Sékkilar, Pertya Purdnam, Tirugianasambandamirti Nayandr Purdnam, 
‘a ne is very important as it shows that fokas means the academy, and 
not the mere technical sense in which the Dandt Alankdram uses it. 

® casas sady; fasue! sid pur%e, 


430, 1, 5. 
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different from the earlier classical type. It is then 
plausible te postulate a theory that the period, namely, 
the end of the fifth century marked the extinction of the 
Academy as the writers of the time conceived it. We 
know from later events that the Academy died hard. 
According to the tradition transmitted by the Guruparam- 
fara of both Tengala and Vadagala: versions,’ a legend- 
ary story is told of how the Tiruvadymoli got approved by 
the Madura Sangam. It is said that one of the Alvars and 
a devoted student of Nammalvar, Madurakavi built a 
temple in the village of Tirunagari and established the 
image of his guru, Nammalvar. When a festival was 
arranged to be celebrated in his honour, a strong opposi- 
tion came from the then members of the Academy at 
Madura. At this time 300 poets adorned the assembly. 
They wanted the 7iruvdymoli to be approved before a 
festival was held in honour of its author. When this 
was known, Madurakavigal wrote the beginning of a 
single stanza in the Tiruvadymoli Kannankalalinat (sem 
eucix =1pe0%—er) ona palm leaf and asked it to be placed in 
the Sangam plank. No sooner was it deposited than the 
plank cast off the three hundred poets and accommodated 
only the leaf containing the single phrase of the 
Tiruvaymoli, thus establishing its acceptance and 
approval. Again, the poet Kamban is said to have 
received the imprimatur of the Sangam.’ Further 
there are distinct references to the Sangam as an 
Academy in the Periyapurainam.® There is again the 
recently published Takkaydégapparani of Ottakkittar. 
Here the first line of the stanza 714 runs as follows* :— 
debe Quasar Gopal ev. g5, ear OiouwG s 


a Pinpalaliya Perumaljiyar, pp. 64-6. 2 Sadagdpar antati, st. 48. 
8 See for instance Tirugfianasambandamiirti Nayandr Puranam, st. 843. 
#P, 233 ed. by V. Swaminatha Ayyar (1930). 
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The Commentaries.—The other equally valuable source 
of information consists of the learned glosses left to us 
as a rich legacy by our illustrious ancestors. The first 
rank is offered to the legend of the Sarigam as narrated in 
the commentary of the Iraiyandr Ahapporul, the latter 
popularly known as Kalaviyal, a Grammar of love 
poetry in sixty siiras. We are not at present 
concerned with the work itself but with the elaborate 
gloss on the work. The authorship of this commentary 
is attributed generally to Nakkirar.. The tradition 
that Nakkirar’s commentary was handed down orally for 
ten generations before it was put into writing, certainly 
leaves room for doubt that some additions might have 
been made by later hands. On this account, to deny any 
credit to Nakkirar’s hand in it is not quite convincing. 
What is more significant is that the celebrated com- 
mentator Naccinarkkiniyar follows the account given in 
the Iraiyanar Ahapporul in his commentary on the 
Tolkappiyam Poruladikéram.? In his gloss on the sé#tra 
649 of the Tolkadppiyam’ Pér-ASiriyar, equally dis- 
tinguished, also seems to take the tradition for granted 


1 For a discussion on the subject see M. Raghava Ayyangar’s contribu- 
tion to the Sé¢n Tamil, vol. iv, pp. 303-11. According to this learned Pandit 
the original gloss of Nakkirar passed on, according to its own version to ten 
hands the last being Nilakantandr. After him it would appear that the 
extant commentary took its present shape, In this process the hand of 
Ijampiranar, the well-known commentator, on the Tolkdppiyam is evident 
as is seen from similar passages occurring in both the commentaries. 

2 Sitras 35 and 51 Tolkappiyam, Seyyultyal by Pandit R. Raghava 
Ayyangar (1917). 

8 Siitra 649, eS@eru of aS SeraSu aipeder 

Claraicr ser ApS rors, 

In the course of his gloss Pér-ASiriyar continues: COT Cp# SS Cb HT 
Qoeriuitier apparosgg SpiserQaws «15 Ogrosrusus gas 
8usCer® SY ppand sapo appre OriisrQrerpésra OcpéOsertar 
Quaties sg CasepsCar® wurpOsraart Qasreg gsGereed gyo 
Qprsarog pu US pureeisin.serh pd pumak shad g bid Zerg crs 
GarGucke erdkCngh yp a@mGQreoug... 
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when he refers to the three Academies and members of 
the three Academies. 

The same value is attached by another com- 
mentator Adiyarkkunallar whose gloss on the Silappadt- 
kdram is very well known. From these, one fact emerges. 
Three commentators of no mean scholarship and repute 
have unreservedly accepted the version of the commenta- 
tor on the Iratyandr Ahapporul. Though it is easy to 
dismiss these valuable works as unhistorical and uncritical 
and hence worthless to students of history, still we cannot 
afford to credit commentators with such ignorance of the 
subject which they were handling. When they quote 
with approval, it means that they were satisfied of the 
veracity of the tradition behind the account. It also 
demonstrates how tradition that has grown around the 
three Sangams has been persistent in the Tamil land. It 
would be interesting to know what this legend contains 
and we shall examine it presently. To these may be added 
the commentary on the stanza 714 of the Takkaydgap- 
param to which we shall have occasion to revert soon. 

Among the secondary sources of information the 
epigraphical evidence is attested by the larger Sinna- 
mannir plates of the tenth century A.D., an inscription 
of much importance. The grant is made by Rajasimha, 

It is argued from the term ‘aperparmsé ¢@655) or three kinds of 
Academies that it refers to muttami] or a collection of verses on Jyal, I fat 
and Naéjakam. But that the commentator did not have this in mind when 
he referred to it, is seen from a later passage in the same sfira: 
Fart Carré S Seor uric 6 Ogre SLAVES HULN_OS Guts gb Lidesr 
arCor® GsOa 506 cipetr Beer ws) 6 gr @.10 HIVIUPSS gr wes) 
Lf weve) ga ip da mamas FIs 50 5S Oeiuyie Qeu Sle Qrerugreso.. 


Here the term: sper paws s £45 H7(5Wis a significant one and is an 
unimpeachable reference to the members of the three Academies. Any 
other construction will be untenable. (See Tolkdpptyam, ed. by Diwan 
Bahadur S. Bavanandam Pillai, vol. iv, p. 589 and ff); contra V. Narayana 
‘Ayyar Jour. Orient. Research, April, 1928. Article on ‘The Safigam 
Literature.’ 
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the Pandya king." Here there is a valuable, though 
casual, reference to the establishment of the Sangam as 
an organized imstitution. Most of the inscriptions now 
available date from roughly a.p. 600 by which time it is 
probable that the Sangam as an active institution had 
ceased to exist. Hence they had no occasion to mention it 
and did not mention it. 
Sec. [IJ THE LEGEND 

We shall now proceed to narrate the legends 
contained in the above works with regard to the, Sangam 
and see how far they are supported by other records such 
as the Ceylonese books, the evidence of travellers, etc. 

The following is an account as contained in the 
commentary on Iratyandr Ahapporul. The Pandyas 
founded three Sangams or Academies, the first Academy, 
the middle Academy and the last Academy. It is said 
that members who constituted the first Sangam were 
549 beginning with Agattryanar (Agastya in Sanskrit). 
Among others were God Siva of braided hair who burnt 
the three cities, Murugan the Hull-God, Mudinagarayar 
of Murafjiyir and Kubéra, the Lord of Treasure. They 
say that as many as 4449 persons composed a number 
of poems including the Paripddal, Mudunaérai, Mudu- 
kurugu and Kalariyavirai. The above persons continued 
to be members of the Sangam for 4,400 years. They 
were patronized by eighty-nine kings commencing with 
Kaysina Valudi to Kadungon. It is also said that seven 
of these kings were themselves poets. The meeting- 
place of this Academy was Madura which was afterwards 
swallowed by the sea. Agattiyam was the grammar 
followed by them. 

The members of the second (middle) Sangam were 
fifty-nine and some of them were Agastya, Tolkappiyanar, 

1$.7.1., vol. tii, pt. iv, p. 454. 
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Irundaiyiir-Karungdli, M6si, Vellirkkappiyanar, Siru- 
pandarangan, Tiraiyanmaran the King of Tuvarai 
(Dvaraka,) and Kirandai. It is said that 3,700 persons 
composed poems including Kali, Kurugu, Vendali and 
Viydlamalai Ahaval. The Agattiyam, the Tolkdppiyam, 
the Mapurdnam, ISsainunukkam, and Bidapurdnam 
were their grammars. The duration of the period of 
this Sangam was 3,700 years. It is said that fifty-nine 
Pandyan kings commencing with Vendérseliyan and end- 
ing with Mudattirum4ran were its patrons. Among these 
were five poets. The Sangam was located at Kavata- 
puram. This also was perhaps swallowed by the sea. 

The last Sangam consisted of forty-nine members 
and consisted of Siru Médaviyar, Séndambidanar, 
Arivudayanar Perunkunrirkkilar, lam Tirumaran, 
Nallanduvanar, the Madura scholiast, Marudan Ianaga- 
nar, Nakkirar the Schoolmaster’s son. Here were 
presented poems of 449 poets. Some of them were 
Neduntoga (Ahananirn), Kuruntogar Naniru (four 
hundred), Narrinat Naniru (four hundred), Purandnirus, 
Aingununiru (five hundred) Padirruppatiu, Kali (one 
hundred and fifty), Paripddal (seventy), Kattu, Vari, 
Sirrigai and Périgai. They followed the grammars known 
as the Agattiyam and the Tolkappiyam. This Sangam 
lasted for 1,850 years. Forty-nine were the kings who 
patronized this Academy commencing with Mudattiru- 
maran who established his capital at Madura when a 
portion of his kingdom was devoured by the sea. The 
last patron of this Academy was Ukkirapperuvaludi. 
The meeting place of the Sangam was the Uttara Madura 
(North Madura, the modern city of Madura). 

‘The Legend Examined.—In a brochure of his, entitled 
Essay on Tamil Literatwre> the late Prof. Sésagiri 
UPp, 7-8 (Madras; 1997). 
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Sastri remarked: ‘With reference to the first two 
Sangams I may say that the account is too mythical and 
fabulous to be entitled to any credit and I do not think 
that any scholar who has studied the histories of the 
world will be bold enough to admit such tales within the 
pale of real history. There may have been some truth in 
the above account as regards government of the Madura 
kingdom by the Pandyas, but the number of the kings who 
are said to have ruled over the kingdom, viz., eighty-nine 
Pandyas who are connected with the first Sangam and 
fifty-nine who are connected with the intervening Sangam 
is not quite trustworthy and to accept it as a true fact 
we require some further evidence.’ An examination of 
the legend shows that the late lamented professor was 
justified in making such observations, There is 
first, the introduction of Gods of the Hindu Pantheon, 
such as, Siva, Muruga, Kubéra, as members of the 
Sangam thus introducing the element of the super- 
natural. Secondly these Gods are associated with 
human poets and poetesses with no distinction whatso- 
ever. Thirdly there is the abnormally lengthy duration 
of the periods of the Sangam besides the extraordinarily 
long reigns of the Pandyan kings. Fourthly, there is 
the mention of artificial figures which impair very much 
the authenticity of these accounts. For example, it is 
said that the first Sangam lasted for 4,440 years and 
consisted of 4,449 poets. The second covered a period 
of 3,700 years and the poets of the period were also 3,700.. 
The third Sangam covered a period of 1,850 years and 
had on its rolls 449 members. Artificiality is evident in 
its symmetry. The length of the period of each Sangam 
is a multiple of 37 and the total duration is 37 X (120 + 
100+50).* Fifthly, there is the anachronistic confusion 


1See P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, History of the Tamils, p. 232. 
2 
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of assigning one and the same author to different 
Sangams. As an illustration, we may point out Agatti- 
yanar is mentioned in the first two Academies. Either 
this is wrong or the Agattiyanar in the second Sangam 
was a member belonging to the family of the original 
Agastya. This alternative explanation would be valid 
if the theory of the first two Sangams as separate insti- 
tutions is proved. But this is an improbability.* 

Sixthly, no works mentioned in the accounts relating 
to the first two Sangams have come down to us except 
perhaps the Tolkdppiyam. which tradition assigns to the 
second Academy. Lastly while the commentator men- 
tions only three Pandyas as poets of the last Sangam, 
the extant Sangam works refer to nine Pandyan kings 
besides six Cola chieftains. Thus, what the late 
Sésagiri Sastriar remarked about the first two Sangams 
is largely true of the third Academy also. It is however 
significant to note that members of the Hindu Pantheon 
are not identified with human poets in the third 
Academy, and most of the works and names found in 
the account are authentic as is seen from the extant 
Sangam works. 

The latest writer on the subject, Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar has drawn attention to some inaccurate state- 
ments in the commentary on Ahapporul from which 
he has concluded that the commentator is an un- 
‘reliable witness.? Let us state them categorically and 
then proceed to examine them seriatim. (1) Numerous 
poets must have flourished before the age of Agattiyanar 
for him to compose a grammar of literary Tamil and there 


1A similar instance is that a poem of Mudinagarayar a member of the 
first Academy, finds a place in the Puram a composition of the third 
Academy. The same is also true of Vanmikiyar, Markandéyanir, and 


r. 
2 Héstory of the Tamils, pp. 233-5. 
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is no reference to the existence of these poets in the 
commentary. (2) Some poems of the Puram (31, 33) 
and other collections of the third Sangam bestow lavish 
praise on the success of the Céla kings and the defeat of 
the Pandyas. Would such poems be included in the 
anthologies authorized to be made by the kings of 
Madura? (3) The kings were so often fighting with each 
other that it must have been impossible for the Madura 
king to attend to this. (4) The idea of an organized 
Academy is a very modern one and it is surely a violent 
anachronism to transfer it to many hundreds of years ago. 

In regard to the first argument, it may be urged that 
the commentator on the Ahapporul is engaged in giving 
an account of the Sangam and not a description of the 
conditions prior to the Sangam. No preliminary survey 
of the literary activity before the alleged Sangam period 
is attempted. From the fact of the mention of an 
authoritative grammar, it is taken for granted that a body 
of literature existed before Agastya composed his work 
on grammar. The absence of reference to the previous 
works will not detract from the value of the account. 

In regard to the second and third arguments, as has 
been already said, though the headquarters of the 
Academy was at the Pandyan capital, still it was richly 
patronized by all the Tamil chieftains including the Célas 
and the Céras. There is no proof to state authoritatively 
that it wasthe sole and exclusive privilege of the 
Pandyan kings. It was then a common Academy where 
facts were stated whether it would be acceptable to the 
sitting monarch or no. The poets of those days always 
enjoyed the rare privilege of entering any Court and 
tendering advice to the chieftains whenever they erred 
from the right path. Would it be too much to assume 
that Madura was the centre of the then University life to 
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the growth of which the Colas and the Céras contributed 
not a little” The fourth argument that an organized 
Academy was an impossibility in ancient times, is not 
convincing. We know from Sanskrit literature that 
parisads became common institutions of the epoch 
of the Upanisads and the earlier Dharmasiitras where 
learned pandits assembled and entered into discussions. 
Sometimes these parisads were presided over by kings 
of the land. It may be originally there was no Sangam 
Hall as such and wherever the king held his Court, 
there was the Sangam. Possibly the institution gained 
in course of time more importance and a need was felt 
for a separate establishment. Perhaps it got a perma- 
nent footing much later than its commencement as 
a recognized body. 

That an Academy acted as a literary censor of new 
poems is evident in the case of the Tolkdppryam and the 
Tirukkural. Inthe Paéyiram or prefatory verses to the 
Tolkappiyam, Panambaranar, a friend of Tolkappiyanar, 
refers to an assembly of a Pandyan king Nilandaru 
Tiruvir Pandyan, where the author of the Tolkaéppiyam 
presented his work and got it accepted. It is said that 
a certain Brahman versed in Vedic lore of the village of 
Adangoédu sat in judgment over the work.’ According 
to Naccinarkkiniyar the Pandyan king under whose 
supervision Tolkappiyanar got the imprimatur was 
Makirti and that this Adangddu Brahman put the work 
to severe criticism against all of which Tolkappiyanar 
easily defended his work. 

Another instance of a publication in a royal Court 
was that of the Tirukkural. According to a legend the 


3 SA POs (pat_p pemGsraCaeC s Puram, 58. This ode is attributed 
to Kavirip-Pampattipam ae and celebrates the alliance of both 
the Cdla and the Pandyan ki 

2See Puram, 224, 11, Olt  Maduraikkafici, il. 60-61. 
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Kural was presented to the third Sangam, but did not at 
first win the approval of the members. It is said that 
the members sat on the plank floating on the tank, along 
with the Kural.It so happened that excepting for the space 
occupied by the book, the rest went down into the water 
with the members who had to swim for life. Tradition 
associates with this legend the Tirwvalluvamdla: which is, 
according to some scholars, a later work. The probable 
historical data that can be gathered from this is the fact 
of presenting a work for approval in a royal Academy. 
These two instances are then enough to demonstrate the 
antiquity of the institution of an Academy on an organized 
basis in the early centuries before the Christian era. 
The Kural as we shall see in the sequel is assigned to the 
second century B.c. and hence the Tolkdppiyam which 
is generally accepted as the earlier composition must be 
assigned to the third or fourth century before Christ.’ 
Change of venue: a probable historical fact—A 
Significant circumstance in this connection is that 
the above legend refers to the change of the Sangam 
headquarters from Daksina Madura to Kavatapuram and 
from the latter to the Uttara Madura or the modern city 
of Madura. This is a probable historical fact. The 
change of the capital of the Pandyan kings is confirmed 
by other literary references and corroborated by the 
classical writer Pliny, who refers to the transfer of 
capital from Korkai to Madura.* The incident of the 
sea swallowing a portion of the Pandyan territory is 
attested by a reference in the Silappadikaram® and in 
the Kalittogau.‘ In his gloss on the Silappadikaram' 
1See K. S. Srinivasa Pillai, Tani] Varalary, p. 8. 
2See Warmington, Commerce between Rothan Empire and India, p. 167. 


8 Canto xi, Il. 17-22, 
4 Mullotkkali, 104, fl. 1-4. 8 viii, Hi. 1-2, 
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Adiyarkkunallar refers to this incident and says that the 
extent of the territory devoured by the sea was 700 
Kévadam or roughly 1,000 miles. An attempt has been 
made on the basis of geology and natural history to 
show that a large continent once existed in the Indian 
Ocean connected with South India which was later on 
overwhelmed and submerged by a huge deluge." 
Though there may be some exaggeration in this account, 
what we are concerned with here, is the mention of the 
incident of the sea swallowing the territory. Pér-Aéiriyar 
in his commentary on the Tolkappiyam calls this lost terri- 
tory Panainddu.’ It is said that the seat of the second 
Sangam was Kavatapuram. That a certain city by’ 
name Kavatapuram existed is corroborated by the 
Ramayana and the Arthasastra of Kautalya. The place 
Kavata is among those mentioned in South India by 
Sugriva to the monkey messengers in search of Sita en 
route to Lanka, The verse runs that ‘having reached 
Kavata suitable for the Pandyan kings, rich in gold, 
celestial and adorned with pearls and gems, oh Vanaras, 


look for Sita,* there.’ 
This is clear from the excellent gloss of Gévindaraja. 


Test WIT | ah aA | Hae; aT ATE 

SEI | 

BRIT: wa: BRaz | ageiaeanea ara: |) 
Again the term Pandya-Kavata is mentioned by the 


1See V. J. Tamby Pillai’s article on ‘An Old Tradition Preserved’ in 
the Tomilian Antiquary, vol. ii, No. 1. 
2 Poru}, on siitra 649, p. 593. 
8 Kiskinda, ch. 41. 19. 
ad tana feet Tarnnfsay ay | 
TH PMS WORM AT May TTA TWAT: HI 
See M. Raghava Ayyangar’s article on ‘Valmiki and South India’ in 
the Tamilian Antiquary, No. 7. 
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Kautaliya as a place noted for a variety of pearl thus 
confirming the statement in the Rdmdyana. According 
to the commentator of the Arthasdstra the reference in 
the treatise’ is to the Malayakoti hills in the Pandyan 
country. If this interpretation is accepted, it is likely 
that this name was given to these hills to celebrate 
the honoured name of Kavata, the ancient seat of learn- 
ing. From these perfectly reliable references it is 
obvious that inthe epoch of the Rdmdyana and the 
Arthasdstra, Kavata flourished as a city of great wealth. 
These lines of evidence show that the capital of the 
Pandyan kingdom was originally South Madura. Later 
on Kavata became the capital, and then the modern city 
of Madura. The transfer of capitals to three different 
places has perhaps given birth to the legend of the three 
Sangams. Though the origin of the Sangams as an 
institution is shrouded in deep mystery, still the fact 
remains that there was something like an organized 
Academy from ancient times and it continued to exist for 
several centuries. A definite stage was reached by the 
beginning of the sixth century when the Tamil language 
underwent some transformation in regard to style, 
metre, etc. 


Sec. IV. OTHER REFERENCES TO THE THREE 
SANGAMS 

In an old palm-leaf manuscript discovered in the 
house of Sirrambala Kavirdyar of Cevvir, Pandit 
Swaminatha Ayyar found an important verse which is 
published in the Silappadikadram. The author of the 
said verse adopts completely the account of Nakkirar so 
far as the first two Sangams are concerned. In his 


2 Arthasdstra, Bk. ii, ch. 11. 2 Third Ed., Intro. pp. 7 and 8. 
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account of the third Academy, more names are added. 
Some of them are Teniirkilar, Manalirdaséiriyar, 
Perunséndanar, Peruthkumarar, Nilakantandr, Sittalai- 
sattanadr Uppairi Kudi kilar, Damdédaranar, Kapilar, 
Paranar and Kalladar. The value of this account 
consists in its agreement with the oldest extant account 
and carries the tradition unbroken ., 

While on this subject we can recall the two beautiful 
stanzas’ of Poyyamolippulavar, a poet of the later medieval 
age, probably of the ninth century a.p. This poet possibly 
spent a part of his life in the Court of the Pandyan 
king. Perhaps to justify his poetical talents, the king 
asked him to sing two stanzas relating to the Safigam. 
Apparently the images of the 49 members of the third 
Sangam were set up and whenever he addressed every 
one of these images, they nodded their heads in token of 
approval. Bereft of the legend this testifies to an 
attempt to revive the institution of the Sangam. 


Sec. V. ANOTHER LEGEND 

In this connection mention must be made of Paran- 
jotimamunivar’s Tiruvilatyadal Puradnam wherein the 
fifty-first Tiruvilaiyddal distinctly refers to the mytho- 
logical origin of the Sangam. This chapter is entitled 
as Sangappalakai-tania-patalam and consists of 38 stanzas 
dealing practically with this. The account which is 
mythical is briefly as follows: In the days of the Pandya 
King Vangyasékara at Madura, Lord Brahma 
performed a sacrifice at Benares and went to bathe in 
the Ganges at the concluding ceremony of his sacrifice 
(jaja) with Sarasvati, Savitri and Gayatri. On the 
‘  2Tamnsi Navalar Caritam, st. 64 and 65. 


Hie other contributions are found in the collection of poems that goes 
by the name of Taptppadal. 
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way Sarasvati was entranced, as it were, by the melodious 
sweet voice of a songstress and hence reached the shore 
of the river a little late. By this time Brahma had finished 
his bathing ceremonies. On Sarasvati questioning the 
Lord’s action in having bathed without her, little 
recognizing that the fault was her own, Brahma was 
much put out with the result that he cursed her to take 
birth as a human being. But Sarasvati realized her 
mistake and implored His pardon on her knees. Then 
the Lord became merciful and added that out of fifty- 
three or fifty-one aksaras (letters) of which her whole 
body was made up—forty-eight aksaras would become 
forty-eight poets of great renown and fame. The forty- 
ninth letter ‘Ha’ would be the Lord Siva appearing in 
the disguise of a widvdn or poet. These would bring 
glory and light to ignorant lands and peoples. Thus 
only she could be redeemed. 


The story goes on to say that these forty-eight took 
their birth in different places, but still soon met together 
and wandered through the length and breadth of the land 
defeating the learned of every Court and assembly in 
arguments and disputations until at last they reached the 
Pandyan capital. The Lord Siva met them here in the 
disguise of a poet, took them to His Temple and 
disappeared. They went to the royal assembly and won 
the love and esteem of the king by sheer display of their 
profound learning. Thereupon the Pandya ordered a 
special building to be constructed on the north-west of 
the temple as the Sangam Hall. Here the Lord Siva 
appeared to them often and once gave a plank (two 
spans square) (s‘angappalakat) perhaps a magical one, 
which would give room to the really deserving though it 
appeared very small outwardly. Thus it is said to have 

3 
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accommodated all these forty-nine poets among whom 
Nakkirar was the President. These poets were the 
authors of several poems. 

To advert to what we have already said, the original 
of the Tiruvilaiyddal Purdénam was the Sanskrit Halasya 
Mahdimyam belonging to the category of the Sthala 
Puranas. And when the latter was written, the author 
must have heard something of the Tamil Sangam extant 
in Madura, and it is just possible that he gave it a 
mythological colouring which served in those days to 
captivate the minds of the masses thus giving it an 
enormous importance in the public eye. Though much 
credence is given to this account, there is nothing of 
historical value as such, for writing the history of 
the Sangam. 

Excepting that the account supports the theory of the 
existence of a great Sangam in Madura,’ and that, only 
one, where the best poets of the time were richly 
rewarded, it is not of much value. 


Sec. VI. THE ‘MYTH’ OF THE THREE SANGAMS 
The question now presents itself whether there were 
three distinct separate academies different from one 
another. A critical study of the account in the commentary 
on the Iratyandr Ahapporul may tend to confirm the 
tradition contained in the legend of the Tiruvilatyddal 
Purdnam according to which there was only one 
Academy. The study of the former legend shows no 
1Jt would appear from the gloss of Pér-ASiriyar on the Tolkdppiyam 
(seyyultyal sitva 179), that there was a special hall where the poets of the 
day met. It went by the name of Patfimandapam ‘Os pseraride 9 pang 
Uiniccertussri OurgO séBor gree arpa omer Free 
row pshro gresuuretrser’ What is more remarkable is that the 
‘epics, the Silappadikdram and the Manimékalat refer to the pattimandapam 


also (fons, canto i, 1. 61, Silap., v, 1. 102). The commentator of the 
Mantmétkalai interprets the term as Vidydmandapam, Olakkamandapam. 
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cleavage between the first and the second Academy, of. 
even between the second and the third Academy. That 
the same king Mudattirumaran saw the fall of the 
second at Kavatapuram and founded the third in modern 
Madura demonstrates only transfer of capital and 
consequently transfer of headquarters of the Academy. 
The evidence for the Sangam as three separate 
institutions is too meagre to build anything like a theory. 

The term enba which occurs in the commentary of 
the Kalaviyal is a significant expression in early Tamil 
literature meaning what the French phrase ‘on dit’ 
means. In other words the expression points out that 
the current traditions were universally believed and 
accepted. The author of the commentary on the 
Iraiyanar Ahapporul then shared the popular belief in 
traditional three Safigams. One explanation can be 
that three different stages marked out the growth of the 
Academy, though we have not much proof of this 
progressive evolution. It is obvious that a new stage in 
the history of the Sangam begins with the epoch of the 
Nayanmars (Saiva devotees) and Alvars (Vaisnava 
devotees) and continues to the present day under the 
kind patronage of the Raja of Ramnad. It is therefore 
reasonable to conclude that there was an Academy from 
early times which continued its existence unbroken. But 
when it originated, we are not able to say with any 
definiteness. 


Sec. VII. THE AGE OF THE TAMIL SANGAM 

But what is more difficult is to fix the chronological 
limits to the different stages of the Academy. If we are 
to give credence to the legend in the commentary of the 
Ahapporul, the commencement of the Academy must be 
placed somewhere in 9000 8.c. Though the heyday of 
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Dravidian culture is carried to the fourth and the fifth 
millenniums B.c. by recent archzological discoveries in 
the Mohenjodaro and Harappa, still it is by no means an 
easy task to establish a connection between these 
Dravidians of the Punjab and the Tamils of the South 
India. Consequently it is difficult to accept a very 
ancient date for the prevalence of what we now under- 
stand as University life. It would be too bold to accept 
such an early date. From the fact that Gotama the poet 
refers in the Puram to Yudhisthira (396) and another 
poet Mudinagaraya to the Céra King Udiyan Céralatan’ 
who fed the P&andava and Kaurava forces in the 
Great Mahabharata war it can be assumed that these 
poets lived in the epoch following the Mahabharata war. 
According to the legend contained in the gloss of the 
Kalaviyal, these two poets belonged to the first Academy 
while their poems figure in an anthology ascribed to the 
third Sangam. This inaccuracy considerably detracts 
from the value of the legend for historical purposes. But 
these two poems in the Puram seem to throw some light 
on the chronological problem of the Sangam. The refer- 
ences take us to the epoch of the Mahabharata war. The 
battle at Kuruksétra is generally believed to have taken 
place in the eleventh century s.c. Therefore it is argued 
that somewhere about the eleventh century B.c.,’ or a little 
later the Sangam must have come into being. But against 
this it may be argued that there was a poetic convention 
according to which a poet of very much later times 
might sing of the glories of his patron’s far-famed ances- 
tors. If there is any force in this argument the theory of 


1P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar thinks that it refers to the celebration of the 
death of the Kauravas by Udiyan by distributing food to people (History of 
Tamils, p. 492). 

2In Pandit Raghava Ayyangar’s opinion the first Sangam was 
contemporaneous with the events of the epics. 
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the tenth or the eleventh century B.c. as the commence- 
ment of the epoch of the Sangam goes to the wall. If 
the author of the Tirukkural could be proved to have 
lived in the second century B.c.* then there is warrant for 
the assumption that the Tolkappiyam is a much earlier work 
at least one or two centuries earlier than the second century 
B.c. We have seen already that according to the Pdyinam to 
the Tolkappiyam the latter was presented to the Academy 
and won its approval. If this account has any significance 
it compels us to conclude that prior to the days of Tolkap- 
piyanar the Sangam existed as an institution and the Gram- 
marian did what the scholars of his time did. It must be 
also borne in mind that the grammar of Tolkapptyanar or 
his illustrious predecessor Agattiyanar’? presupposes a 
body of literary works. Roughly then a date like the 
fifth century B.c. may be assigned in regard to the origin 
of the Sangam. 
Sec. VIIT, THE DESIGNATION ‘SANGAM’ 

The expression Sangam is the Tamil form of the 
Sanskrit word Sangha. The early poem where there is 
a reference to this institution is the Maduraikkéfici.* 
It is generally believed that the word became popula- 
rized by the Jaina and Bauddha Safghas which were 
religious associations and the term came into popular use 
after the establishment of a Dravida Sangha by Vajra 


1 Professor V. Rangacariar’s researches have led him to this conclusion. 
See Educa, Review, October, 1928. According to the Professor the eleventh 
century B.c. is impossible, for the first Sahgam presupposes the existence of 
the Brahmanical civilization in the South and as the advent of the Aryans 
into the Dekhan took place about 700 B.c, some centuries must have elapsed 
before an expert body of literary censors was formed. Hence he would 
assign 300 p.c when the first Sangam was organized. From this it has a 
continuous life until a.v. 800.—Jbid. 

2Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar Sangattamilum Pirkdlattamilum, pp. 88-9; 
see T,. R. Sesa Ayyangar, Dravidtan India, pp. 81-2. 


31. 762 yserta. Oem ysepere. 
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Nandi in a.v. 470—a Jaina organization... The Mami- 
mékalai refers to a certain Sangha as distinct from the 
Bauddha Sangha.’ In the first instance the term means 
an assembly of poets.°* 

If it is granted that the Tamil Sangha or Sangam is an 
imitation of the Bauddha Sangha, there is the possibility of 
its being known to the South Indians in the third and the 
fourth centuries before Christ, since history teaches us 
the advent of the Buddhists into the South of India and 
Ceylon during these early centuries. Further it is 
no alien word to the Sanskrit literature of this time. 
It was used both in its technical and general sense in 
the DharmaSdsiras, Epics and Arthasdstras. There is 
no force in the argumentum silentium, namely, that the 
designation does not find mention in the Sangam lite- 
rature so-called. The Sangam works do not mention the 
term Sangha but mention terms like tokai, kidal, avai, 
kalakam which mean Sangam. In the Manimékalai the 
term Sangam, as we have already seen, is used in the 
Sense of an assembly. Granting again that the term 
came into use long after the commencement of the 
Sangam as a literary Academy, still the existence of 
like institutions,—call it what you will—in centuries 
before Christ cannot be questioned in the face of a strong 
tradition which is almost the only source of information 
of undated history. 

Recently an attempt has been made to interpret the 
term in quite a different light utterly disregarding 
the voluminous data in the shape of tradition.‘ 
The suggestion amounts to this: that the term 


1 See History of the Tamils, p. 247. 
$1. XXX, il. 3-4. © 


* yeuyhe eben Qura@G@err® appme canto vii, 114. 
4 Journal of Oriental Research, vol. ii, pt. ii, pp, 149-51. 
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means a collection, a group, an anthology’ and that the 
Sanskrit word ‘Sangha’ was adopted in a curtailed 
form as a ‘Sanga’ or it was a Sanskrit variant for 
‘Sanghata’. This term is translated as tokainilas’ 
or simply tokat in Tamil Dandi Alankéram. No 
doubt the interpretation is ingenious and sets aside 
the learned views of the great scholars commencing from 
the commentator of the Kalaviyal down to the present 
day. Unfortunately there is not sufficient proof to 
support it. The verse® in the Kdvyddarsa means ‘there 
exists that detailed classification of poetry, into Muktaka, 
Kulaka, Késa, and Sanghata; but it is not mentioned 
here as it is included within sarga-bandha (or composition 
in cantos).”* 

In commenting on the term ‘Sanghata’ Taruna- 
vacaspati says:° ae: cH: hag: TIaRTt:, 
MAG ARASASTA SIT [I 

This means Sanghata is that classification of poetry 
which deals with only one topic and which is the work 
of a single author, as per example, the works entitled 


tIn the commentary on the word Sangam in verse 714 of the Takka- 
ydgapparani two alternative meanings are suggested; either it refers to 
chank shell or to the collection of poetry, Iyal, [fat and Ndtakam. In a 
special commentary tacked on at the end of the book the learned editor of 
the work observes that there were three separate Sangams in respect of 
these three sub-divisions of Tamil poetry. IJyal refers to literary Tamil, I fai 
refers to that division of Tamil literature which consists of verses set to 
music as distinct from poetry or drama. (See Tamil Lexicon, vol. i, part it, 
p. 301 and p. 273). Nédtakam refers to dramatic literature. For details of 
this literature, see V. Swaminatha Ayyar’s Sangattamilum Pirkdlattamiluen, 
pp. 45-52 (Madras University, 1929). These three constitute what are known 
as Muttamtl and have nothing to do with the traditional Sangams. See 
chap. iii of V. G. Siiryanarayana Sastri, Hestory of Tamil Language. 

9 Osrens ite. 


5 THs HOH SIU: THA Lit TET: | 
aiararecarca: THs: |) 1. 13 


4Trans. by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona 1924. 
BP. 10 of the Kauyddarsa, edited by M. Rangacdrya, Madras 1910. 
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Sarat Sanghdta and Dramida Sanghdta. Let us again 
see what another commentator Hrdayangama has to say 
on this. His gloss runs thus: gataar waited wea 
vrata went aaaata caftaat aq: aera: | 

A number of different Slokas which are concerned 
with a single definite object constitutes a Sanghata. 
From the above explanations it can be gathered that 
Sanghata is but a classification of poetry. The word 
Sanghata may correspond to Padikam and Kalambakam 
which are sub-divisions of the Tamil poetry. These 
Padtkams and Kalambakams are the works of single 
authors and deal with a single topic. The Sangam 
poems, on the other hand, deal with a number of topics 
and are the works of many an author. Besides, Dramda 
Sanghdta, one of the examples given above, seems to 
refer to a particular composition rather than to the 
Tamil anthologies. It would thus be difficult to interpret 
the term in any other light, and such conjectures would 
in no way stand the test. 


Sec, JX. THE EXTANT SANGAM WORKS 

According to the tradition which finds a mention in 
the famous commentary on the Iraiyandr Ahapporul the 
following are given as the accredited works of the first 
Sangam: Paripadal, Mudunarai, Mudukurugu, and 
Kalariyavirai. The works attributed to the second 
Sangam are Kali, Kuruhu, Vendali, Viyalamdalai Ahaval., 
Agattiyam, Tolkaéppiyam, Madpuranam, ISsainunukkam, 
and Bidapurinam, the last five being grammatical 
compositions. The compositions of the third Sangam 
are Neduntogai four hundred, Kuruntogat four hundred, 
Nerrina four hundred, Punam four hundred, Ainguru- 
nivu, Padirruppatiu, Kali one hundred and fifty, 
Paripddal seventy, Kiittu, Vari, Sirrifai, Périsai, etc. 
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It is generally believed that the works of the first 
Sangam are lost perhaps beyond recovery. The extant 
Paripadal may be the composition of the third Sangam 
rather than that of the first. Since ndrat and kuruhy 
are suffixed to the titles of works, it is reasonable to 
conclude that they were musical treatises, and ancient 
Tamil land developed the arts of music and dancing 
besides literary activities. From the works of the second 
Sangam, the synchronism of Agastya and Tolkappiyanar 
is pointed out. No task is more intricate than to get at the 
real facts from the legends that have gathered round the 
sage Agastya.’ Agastya figures in all the Sangams 
and this is to be explained by the fact that members of 
the same family bearing the name Agastya continued to 
flourish.” With regard to the compositions of the second 
Academy, we have to take it that all of them have been 
lost. The Tolképpiyam was the grammar during the 
period of the so-called second and third Academies. Like 
every ancient writer of repute, legends have gathered 
round this notable figure, some of them inconsistent 
and absurd. These legends, whatever their basis be, 
illustrate the greatness of the writer and the extraordinary 
influence ‘wielded by him over his contemporaries.” 
The Tolkdppiyam is divided into three adikdras or 
books—the eluttadikdram dealing with phonology, the 
Solladikaram dealing with accidence, syntax, and the 
Poruladikadram dealing with Puram, Aham, Prosody, 
etc. The whole contains 1,276 siitras. Every book 


2 An endeavour in this direction has been made in a recent publication 
of the Madras University entitled Agastya in the Tamil Land, by 
K. N. Sivaraja Pillai. 

2Cp. the explanation offered to the repeated mention of Vasistha, 
Vigvamitra and others in the Puranas by Pargiter in his Ancient Indian 
Hitsforical Tradition. 

8 About his religion see S. Vaiyapuri Pillai’s Critical Essays in Tamil, 
pp. 76-83. 
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is divided in its turn into nine iyals. While . the 
eluttadikadram and the Solladikaéram are interesting 
from, both linguistic and philological points of view, the 
Poruladikéram is valuable as it gives us a glimpse of the 
political, social and religious life of the people during the 
period when Tolkappiyanar lived... The importance of 
the work is further enhanced by several commentators 
among whom figure 1. Ilampiranar, 2. Pér-Asiriyar, 
3. Sénavarayar, 4. Naccinarkkiniyar, 5. Daivaccilaiyar, 
6. Kalladar. In addition to the tradition transmitted in the 
commentary on the Iratyandr Ahapporul, we have other 
traditions all of which mark the following as the accredit- 
ed works of the Sangam:—the Ettuttogai, the Patiup- 
patiu and the Padimen-kilkkanakku. To these may be added 
the Stlappadikaram and the Manimékalat, the two among 
the five epic poems.” The Eituttogai consists of eight 
collections which are as follows: Narrina, Kuruntogai, 
Ainguruniru, Padirruppaitu, Paripaddal, Kalittogat, 
Neduntogai, and Purananiru. 

1. The Narrinai (edited by P. Narayanaswami Ayyar 
with his own commentary), contains 401 stanzas, each 
ranging from nine to twelve lines. In it we find the 
hands of 175 poets. The verses deal with the five 


1The Eluttadtkéram has been published with commentary of IJam- 
paranar by Vidvan Subbaraya Chettiar and the gloss of Nacctndrkkiniyar 
is a Saiva Siddhanta publication. 

The Solladtkéram—I]ampiranar is edited by Pandit C. R. Namagivaya 
Mudaliar; Sendvdraiyar edited by Damodaram Pillai; Ndccinarkkiniyor 
parce by Damodaram Pillai. Datvaccilatydr Tanjore Karandai Sangam 

ition, 

Porujladikdram has been edited by Diwan Bahadur S. Bavanandam 
Pillai with commentaries. 

A notable contribution on the Poruladtkadram is by Pandit M. Raghava 
Ayyangar of the Tamil Lexicon Office. Compare also Sen Tamil, vol. 16, 
p. 202 ff.; vol. 18, p. 381 and f£.; vol. 19, p. 113 £. and p. 219 ff. To these may 
be added the scholarly work entitled Q@Qsrasmi3ue GerdePanss 
@eiiy by Dr. P. S. Subrahmania Sastri, 1.4. 

2The other epic poems are Cintamani, Vojayépats and Kundalakes. 
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tinais, 28 on mullat, 32 on marudam, 107 on pdalat, 103 
on neydal and 120 on Kwrifiji. Its general theme is love 
and its compilation was at the instance of a Pandyan 
king, Pannadutanda Pandiyan Maran Valudi.” We do 
not have at present any ancient commentary for this work. 
A significant fact about this anthology and some others 
is the Perundévanar’s panegyric verse on God in the 
introduction. Perundévanar, it is well known, is_ the 
translator of the Mahabharata and probably flourished 
in the eighth century after Christ. 

2. The Kuruntoga’* literally means a collection of 
short-poems. In this work is brought together a number 
of verses attributed to as many as 205 poets. This 
collection contains 402 verses in the Ahaval metre, each 
verse ranging from four to eight lines. Asin the Nerrinat 
the theme of the work is love and the verses can be 
brought under the category of the five tinais. It would 
appear that the compilation of the extant work was 
effected under the patronage ot the chieftain of Piri 
(identified with North Malabar) by name Pirikko. 

There was an ancient gloss on the work by the 
well-known commentator Pér-ASsiriyar which has since 
become lost. From the fact that Naccinarkkiniyar chose 
to write a gloss on twenty verses, and from the circum- 
stances under which he wrote on these select verses, it 
is obvious that in his age Pér-Asiriyar’s commentary 
existed except for the twenty stanzas commented upon 
by Naccinarkkiniyar.*‘ 

2 These five tinais are regions of hills, of river valleys, desert, of sea- 
coast and of forests. The evolution of literary conventions denotes the 
passage of man from one culture to another. For an able study on the 
subject, see History of the Tamils, p. 63 ff. 

§ eren® £63 LTemri.wer wrper aps. 

See also Sen Tamil, vol. xiv, p. 185f. and p. 338 ff. 


Edited by Pandit Rangaswami Ayyangar of V4niyambadi. with a 
commentary of his own. 
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3. The Atnguruniru means literally the short: five 
hundred. It contains 500 Ahaval verses and the whole 
book can be conveniently divided into five parts, each 
part consisting of 100 verses. Each verse contains 
three to six lines. Every part again deals with the 
five tinais. The first hundred verses are on marudam 
attributed to the poet Orambégiyar. Ammiivanar is the 
author of the second hundred verses dealing with 
neydal. The authorship of the third part of the hundred 
verses on kurifji is attributed to the poet Kapilar, and 
the fourth part on pdlai to Odalandaiyar. The fifth 
and last part containing the last hundred verses of the 
work is by the poet Péyanar and deals with mullaittinat. 
In most cases we have no knowledge of the redactions 
or editors who compiled these scattered works. In the 
case of this work however the name of the compiler is 
known as Kiidaliir Kilar. The full name of this editor 
is given as Pulatturai Murriya Kiidaltir Kilar.’ It is said 
that Kiidalir Kilar compiled this Aiiguruniru at the 
instance of the king Céraman lrumporai, whose full name 
is Ydanai-k-katséy-mandaran-Céral-Irumporai. No com- 
mentary on this work is available at present. We do 
not know whether there was any ancient commentary 
on this. 

4. The Padirruppattu (the Ten Tens) is an antho- 
logy of enormous importance. Here we are introduced 
to a number of kings of the Céra dynasty, with a splendid 
record of their deeds and achievements thus enabling us 
to get at atmue picture of the political conditions of 
Tamil land about two thousand years ago. Of the ten 
books into which the whole work is divided, the first 
and the last are not available to us. Each of the 


1 yosgpenp cphiu «igri Siri. 
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remaining eight books consists of one hundred stanzas. 
The following names of kings among others occur 
in this collection. They are Imayavaramban Nedun- 
céralatan, Palyadnaiccelkelu Kuttuvan his brother, 
Kalankaikkanni-narmudiccéral, Senguttuvan, Kuttu- 
vaficéral his son, Adukotpattuccéralatan, Selvakkadun- 
govaliyatan, Tagaditr-erinda-Perum Céral Irumporai, 
and Kudakk6-Ilancéral Irumporai. Some more details 
about this monarch are also found. In the Second Ten we 
find Imayavaramban reigning fifty-eight years and in 
the Third Ten his younger brother Palyanai Kuttuvan 
ruling for twenty years, who helped Palai Gotamanar 
in his performance of a great yajza. According to the 
Fourth Ten Narmudiccéral ruled for twenty years. 
The Fifth Ten mentions the reign of Senguttuvan as 
fifty years and the Sixth Ten of Céralatan as thirty-eight 
years. The Seventh Ten mentions Selvakkadungd’s 
tenure of rule as twenty years. Irumporai ruled for 
seventeen years according to the Eighth Ten, and 
Kudakk6 for sixteen years according to the Ninth Ten. 
Thus a close study of the Padirruppatiu is in- 
valuable to a student of Céra history. Neither the com- 
piler nor the patron of the work is known to us.” 

5. The Paripadal’ (literally stanzas of strophic 
metre) is according to tradition a composition of the 
first Academy as well as the third Academy. If both 
are different works, the first Sangam work is lost. 
The Paripddal of the third Academy is said to consist of 
seventy stanzas attributed as usual to multifarious poets. 
It is unfortunate that as many as forty-six verses of this 
important work are lost. The only available por- 


tion of the Paripddal consists of twenty-four stanzas. 
1 There exists an old gloss on it which has been printed in his edition 
of the text by Pandit Swaminatha Aiyar. 
2 See Tolk. Seyyu} s@iva, 120-2. 
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There is an ancient commentary of Parimélalagar 
which has been printed with the available texts by 
Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 

6. The Kalittogat, otherwise known as Kurunkalit- 
togat or simply Kali’ is yet another important work 
of this category. It contains one hundred and fifty 
stanzas in the fal: metre dealing with the five tinais. 
Its theme is love but it also contains a number of 
moral maxims. Incidentally it furnishes us with 
some peculiar marriage customs current in those 
ancient days. Kadungoén, Kapilar, Marudan Ilanadganar, 
Céla Nalluttiran and Nallanduvanar are the poets who 
composed the various songs in the work. We have 
‘no prima facie evidence as to the name of the com- 
piler and the patron at whose instance the work was 
compiled. But it is generally believed that one of the five 
poets Nallanduvanadr was the compiler. The celebrated 
commentator Naccinarkkiniyar has written a gloss on it. 

7. The Neduntogai, otherwise known as ahappatiu 
and popularly known as ahandsiiru or simply aham is an 
anthology of sufficient importance and value to a student 
of ancient Tamil culture. It contains 401 stanzas in the 
Ahaval metre and is divided into three  sections,— 
Kalirriyanat-nira’? of 121 verses, Manimidaipavalam® 
of 180 verses and WNittilakkéuvai* of 100 verses. Its 
general theme is love. The length of the verses varies 
from thirteen to thirty-seven lines. As many as 145 
names of poets are given in this collection whose 
compiler was Uruttirasarman, the son of Uppiirikudi 


_ 1£dited by Damddaram Pillai; eee also Sen Tamil, vol. xv, pp. 1-17 
and 115-6. 
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Kilar of Madura. It was accomplished under the distin- 
guished auspices of the Pandyan king Ukkirapperuvaludi.” 

8. The Purandniru otherwise known as Purappatte 
or simply Puram is a valuable anthology of 400 stanzas 
in Ahaval form.’ It is the counterpart of the preceding 
work the Ahandaniiru, and deals with aspects of ancient 
Tamil culture and forms a good record of the Tamil 
civilization in ancient times. There is a view that the 
work is a later compilation inasmuch as the name of 
Poygaiyar, a poet of Post-Sangam days is mentioned 
among the poets referred to in the Puram. It also 
contains the poems of Murafijiyar Mudinagarayar, 
Vanmikiyar and others who, according to the legends, 
belong to the first Academy. Thus the anthology 
contains odes ranging from the epoch of the so-called 
First Sangam to that of Post-Sangam. Whatever may 
be the date of its compilation, the events it treats of are 
ancient and hence invaluable to an antiquarian. 

Sec. X. THE PATTUPPATTU 

The Patiuppatiu is a collection of ten poems, the 
composition of which is assigned to the epoch of the 
third Sangam. Against this may be advanced that it 
does not find mention in the list of works given in the 
gloss on the Iravyanaér Ahapporul dealing with the 
traditional age of the Sangam. How this argument is 
only a frail reed to lean upon can be proved by other 
reliable testimony. The chief and unassailable points 
which lend strong support to the view that they are also 
to be styled among the Safigam works can be categori- 
cally stated. There is, first, the fact that the poets who 
are the authors of these verses are all Sangam poets, 


1Edited by V. R&jagépala Ayyangar with introduction by Pandit 
R. Raghava Ayyangar. 
2Edited by Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar. 
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the celebrated names found in the Etittogai collection 
including Mangudi Marudanar, Nakkirar, Kapilar, etc. 
secondly, the kings celebrated in these poems like 
Karikarcélan, Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan, Pandiyan Neduii- 
jeliyan are kings who were patrons of the Sangam poets 
as testified to by accounts in other works of the Sangam. 

Thirdly, the theme of the poems is predominantly of 
the nature of afiam and subordinately of the nature of 
puram, the subjects largely relating to the five tinais or 
the literary conventions according to the explanation 
furnished by the great grammarian Tolkappiyanar. 

Fourthly, there is the literary style of the poems them- 
selves. The language, the classical style, and the metre 
peculiar to that style are all in evidence to point out the 
authenticity of these poems as belonging to the category 
of the traditional Sangam. 

It is then obvious that the Patiuppatiw is to be 
included in the Sangam works proper.2 The ten poems 
of which the work consists are the Tirwmuruhdrrup- 
pada, the Porunar-arruppadai, the Sirupdnarruppadai, 
the Perumpanarrup pada, the Mullaippatiu, the Maduraik- 
kéjict, the Nedunalvddai, the Kwritijppatiu, the 
Pattinappalai, and the Malaipadukadém. We _ shall 
briefly examine each of these poems. 

1. The Tirumuruharruppadai is a poem of 317 
lines and is the composition of poet Nakkirar. It is 
a poem on the different manifestations of God Muruha 
or the War-God as presented in the different shrines 
of Tamil India. The shrines referred to in the poem 
are Tirupparankunram, Tirucciralaivay (Tiruccendur), 
Tiruvavinankudi (Palni), Tiruvéragam (Swdmimalai) 
and Palamudirédlai. One characteristic feature of the 


1See the article on ‘The Age of Pattuppattu’, by T. A. RaAmalinga 
Chettiar in the Tamilian Antiquary, No. 9, pp. 49-72, 
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whole is that these are all hill shrines. There is 
a legend that has gathered round the origin of the 
composition of this poem. A short notice of this will 
be made later on in the life sketch of the poet Nakkirar. 
Suffice it to say here that it illustrates that Nakkirar was 
an ardent devotee of the Subrahmanya cult. The poem 
has assumed a sacred character about it and is got by 
rote by every follower of the War-God. The value of the 
poem lies in its depicting the social life of the people in 
ancient Tamil Nadu. Naccinarkkiniyar has written a 
valuable commentary on it. 

2. Porunar-Grruppadai is an important composition 
of this category. Its value lies in affording rich 
materials to a student of the political history of ancient 
Tamil India. Itisa poem sung by the poet Mudatta- 
makkanniyar. The king celebrated by the poet 1s no other 
than the famous Karikarcdlan, the son of Ilanjétsenni. 
Here we are introduced to the life of the king Karikala 
under the respective heads of his birth, heroic deeds and 
administrative capacity. Incidentally the poet gives a 
description of the then Cola kingdom, its richness and 
fertility due to the unfailing waters of the KaAviri, its 
agricultural and economic prosperity, the result of true 
statesmanship on the part of the muling sovereign. 
Though it is natural for a poet who expects munificence 
from a patron like the ruler of the land to exaggerate 
his character and genius as well as the conditions of 
the kingdom under his sway, still the work under notice 
is a valuable contribution and can in one sense be 
regarded as an historical composition. The poem 
consists of 248 lines in all. 

3. The Sitrupdndrruppadat is as valuable as the 
preceding work the Porunar-dérruppada. The author- 
ship of this composition is attributed to one Idaikalinattu- 
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nallir Nattattanar. The king celebrated by the. poet 
is Nalliyakkddan of Oyma nadu, a chieftain of the 
Oviyar clan. In narrating the exploits of this chief, the 
poet makes mention of several chieftains who were 
liberal in gifts. These chiefs are Péhan, Pari, 
Kari, Ay, Adigaman, Nalli and Ori. In addition, light 
is also thrown on the three capital cities of the triumvirs 
the Pandya, Céra and Cola. There is a special reference 
to the Céran king Kuttuvan planting the emblem of the. 
bow on the lofty Himalayas (ll. 47-50). Other cities 
mentioned by the poem are Vélir, Amtir and Eyil. 
Thus we have here an elaborate description of the 
political conditions of South India, invaluable to a 
student of history. This poem contains 269 lines. 

4. The Perwmpdnérruppadat is not inferior in 
importance and value to a student of political history 
of ancient South India. Its author is Kadiyalir 
Uruttiran Kannanar who is also the author of the 
Pattinappadlat which we shall examine presently. The 
Porunar-arruppadai describes the Cola kingdom and its 
ruler whereas the Perumpdndrruppadat describes the 
kingdom of K§@fici and its ruler. The king celebrated 
is Tondaiman Ilandiraiyan. Some aspects of his admini- 
stration are given in an elaborate manner as well as the 
origin of Kafici, and its description, the conditions of trade 
and commerce. It contains sufficient materials for 
writing an historical geography of South India. The 
poem contains 500 lines. 

5. The Mullaippatiu, the composition of which is 
attributed to Nappiidanar of Kavirippimpattinam con- 
tains 103 lines and is supposed to have been sung in 
honour of Nedufijeliyan of Talaiyalanganam. Its general 
theme is love and it gives a vivid description of the 
feelings of a lady separated from her lover who had 
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gone to the battle. Incidentally we are introduced to 
factors determining the battlefield, encampment, etc. 

6. The poem Maduratkkafic: is a long poem in 
those constituting Patiuppatiw. Mangudi Marudanar is 
the author of this celebrated work. We have just 
seen two poems, one dealing with the Cola kingdom and 
the other with Kajfici. In this poem there is a description 
of the Pandyan kingdom. The king celebrated by the 
poem is the Pandyan Talaiyalanganattu-c-ceruvenra 
Nedufijeliyan. From this it may be inferred that the 
author of this poem was a contemporary of the author 
of the Mullaippattu, Nappiidanar, who refers to the same 
monarch. In this poem there is a detailed description of 
the Pandyan capital, the army, trade centres, seaports, 
festivals, and administrative institutions, thus enriching 
the materials for the cultural history of Tamil Nadu. It 
contains 782 lines. 

7. The Nedunalvédai is a poem attributed to the 
famous poet Nakkirar. The king celebrated is again 
Nedufijeliyan of Talaiyalanganam fame, thus pointing 
out the contemporaneity of Mangudi Marudanar with 
Nakkirar. The theme of the poem is more or less the 
same as that of the Mullaippatiu. In other words it is 
an expression of the feelings of the lady love for the king 
absent in the field of battle and of consolation by her 
maid who testifies to the great valour of the lord and his 
victorious return. Incidentally it refers to some aspects 
of warfare in Tamil India. There is an excellent 
description of the winter season in seventy lines. The 
whole poem contains 188 lines. 

8. The Kurifjippdtiu is yet another composition of 
this category bringing out the social conditions of the 
Tamil land in prominent relief. It is the work of 
Kapilar, a contemporary of Nakkirar as we shall see in 
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the sequel. There is a legend grown round the origin 
of the composition of this poem, viz., to introduce a 
northern king Pirahattan to the beauties of Tamil litera- 
true. In this poem  Kapilar’ essays to depict 
love and village life with its natural and mountain 
sceneries. The theme of the poem is simple. A fair 
maiden with a maid was sent to watch the millet field. 
Once a mountain chief in the course of his chase happen- 
ed to come there. He fell in love with the lovely girl 
and married her according to the Gdndharva system. 
From that day, they met daily but the knowledge 
of their wedlock was not brought to the notice of her 
parents. Seeing her get emaciated, her mother was told 
by the maid of what had taken place so as to bring about 
the indissoluble embrace of the girl with her lord. The 
poem consists of 261 lines. 

9. Pattinappdla is yet another composition of much 
value. Its author is Uruttiran Kannanar as was stated 
above. The king celebrated by this poem is Karikar- 
célan. It is said that he was so much moved by the high 
literary merits of the composition that he awarded 
sixteen lakhs of pons to its author. It testifies to the 
growing prosperity of Kavirippattinam under the bene- 
volent rule of Karikala, The real value of the poem 
consists in giving us an idea of the trade relations of 
Tamil land with foreign countries, its busy mart and 
some administrative details of importance. It is a poem 
of 301 lines. 

10. The Malaipadukaddm, otherwise known as 
Kittaraérruppadai is attributed to poet Perun-Kausikanar 
of Perunkunriir. The poem which is in 583 lines cele- 
brates the achievements of the chieftain Nannan, as well 
as his ancestors and his Court. There is reference to the 

1 See infra a study of Kapilar. 
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Siva shrine in the Naviram hill in the kingdom of Nannan, 


and also to the agricultural products, mountains, and 
gardens found therein. 


Sec. XI. THE EIGHTEEN MINOR WORKS 

The next collection of the Sangam works comes 
under the general heading—the Padinen-kilk-kanakku, 
the eighteen poems dealing primarily with morals (Tamil 
aram, Sans. dharma).’ 

The term kilk-kanakku implies that there was 
a classification like mér-kanakku. The works that 
contain less than fifty stanzas, composed in different 
metres, generally come under the kilk-kanakku. But if 
the venba metre is pressed into service, the poem can be 
of any length and can still find a place in kilk-kanakku. 
The mér-kanakku ranges from 50 to 500 stanzas and is in 
the ahaual, kalippad, and paripddal metre. The Ettut- 
tohai and the Pattuppdttu come under the category of 
mér-kanakku. Two works like the Ndladiydr and the 
Tirukkural which come under the category of kilk- 
kanakku deal with the three purusdrthas or objects 
of life, dharma (aram), artha (porul) and kama 
(inbam). The remaining sixteen deal both with aham 
and puram, the object aimed at being practice of dharma 
or morals. One may question whether these eighteen 
poems may legitimately claim a right place in the realm 
of the classical works, (Sangam). Apart from the fact 
that traditional lore associates these works with the 
third Academy, some of the tests which we applied in the 
case of Pattuppattu hold good here. For instance, the 
authors of these productions and the chiefs celebrated 
therein, in addition to the nature of the themes discussed, 

1 gue.fidc Snore Qediupe Ores 
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occur also in most of the poems of this list, thus 
corroborating the traditional view now generally 
accepted. These poems which are of different lengths 
are the following: the Tirukkural, the Ndladiydr, the 
Kalavali-narpadu, the Kainilai, the Iniyavat-nérpadu, 
the Innd-ndrpadu, the Nanmanikkadikam, the Karnarpadu, 
the Ainiina-ambadu, the Tinamoli-ambadu, the Atn- 
tinaa-elupadu, the Tinaimoli-niirraimbadu, the Tirtka- 
dukam, the Eladi, the Acdrak-kéuva, the Palamoli-ndniru, 
the Sirupaticamilam, the Mudumolikkdiict. We shall 
notice in brief each one of the above eighteen poems.* 

1. The Tirukkural (popularly known as the muppal) 
is the famous work of the celebrated Tiruvalluvar who, 
according to one version, lived in the early centuries before 
Christian era and according to the other as late as the 
sixth or seventh century a.D. The poem is in the form 
of couplets and deals with the three aims of human life— 
dharma, artha and kama. It consists of 133 chapters, each 
containing one hundred kural-venbds, or couplets. Each 
couplet is a gem by itself and conveys lofty thoughts couch- 
ed in terse language. Though the scholarly commentary 
of the illustrious Parimélalagar—a happy consummation 
of Tamil and Sanskrit culture—is largely in use, there 
were nine equally well-known cemmentaries of which 
Manakkudavar’s gloss which is available is one.” 

2. The Ndladiyér* comes nearer the Kura] in point 
of subject-matter including the division of the subjects. 
It also deals with the three pursuits of human life. It con- 
tains forty chapters, each consisting of ten stanzas. This 


IZ have slightly altered the generally-accepted order of these poems. 
See G. S. Duraisamy, Tamil Literature, pp. 163-77. ! 

8 There are a number of editions of this treatise, some with commen- 
taries and some with mere texts. The edition followed here is the eleventh 
edition by Arumuga Navalar. For a detailed study on the subject, see 
below the chapter on Tirubhega}. 

$ Edited by V. Rijagtiili Ayyangar, Madras. 
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anthology, the composition of which can be attributed 
to different hands, owes its compilation to one Padumanar. 
It has been contended that, as it refers to the Muttaras- 
yars (11.200 and 296), the lower chronological limit should 
be the eighth century.’ This question which is discussed 
by the editor in his preface poigts to a number of 
data which afford proof as to the antiquity of the poem.’ 
In the opinion of the learned editor, this work must be 
contemporaneous with the Manimékalai and not later 
than that. Anyhow it cannot be earlier than the Kwnaj. 
3. The Kalavali-Narpadu (literally forty stanzas 

dealing with the means and methods of war) is a war- 
poem the authorship of which is attributed to Poyhatyar. 
From a siitra ‘= BiGeehe’ in the Punattiwar of the Tool- 
kappiyam, we find that Kalavali is of two kinds,’ 
one referring to agriculture and the other to war. 
Hence Kalam means a threshing floor or a_battle-field. 
The king celebrated in this poem* is Céran Kanaikkal 
Irumporai who had been defeated by the Cola king 
Senganin at the battle of Kalumalam and cast into 
prison at Kudavayil. The mse of elephant corps is 
prominently mentioned. It has been sought to identify 
the author of this work with Poyhai Alvar. But the Céra 
and the Cola kings referred to in the poem are not 
contemporaries of the celebrated Alvar and belong to 
more ancient times as is evident from the colophon at 
the end of the Puram, 74. The value of the work con- 
Sists in giving us details on the art of war as was then 
understood. There are two commentaries to this—one 

1See Sen Tamil, vol. x, 4. 

2See p. 11 ff 

S‘oCrrt soranf weris seraifs 

CsCrrit CsrpPw Gaver Sup,’ Sitra 76. 


*See the edition of this poem by Pandit. Vénkataswami Nattar (South 
Ind. Saiva Siddhanta Works Society, Tinneyelly 1924). 
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ancient and the other modern. . 

4. Kamila?’ and not Innilai is another poem of 
Padinen-kilkkandkku. The work is in M.S. and is not 
yet published. 

“5. The Iniyavai-naypadu (also Iniyatu-naypadu) isa 
poetn eonsisting of forty stanzas in venba metre. Pidafi 
Séndanar ig said to be the author of this extant work. 
Each of the forty verses treats of three or four objects 
to be achieved in the world. Jniyauai literally means 
‘pleasant things.’ According to the poem there are 
126 such things in the world which deserve to be wished 
for by every person. It is a poem on aram dealing with 
nitt or maxims.” 

6. The Immd-narpadu is a poem of greater interest, 
and as was already stated its author was Kapilar. 
It is also a poem of forty stanzas in the venbd metre. 
Inna literally means ‘not pleasant.” Each verse treats of 
four evil things and on the whole we have a catalogue 
of 164 such things which ought to be avoided by every 
right-thinking person. This work also comes under the 
category of poems dealing with itt or maxims. The 
practical application of what ought to be done and what 
ought not to be done dealt with in these two small 
poems will lead to the progress of mankind.* 

7. The Néaumamkkadtkai* is the work of one 
Vilambinaganar. The available materials do not afford 
any proof as to his native home, his caste or the date of 
his birth. Internal evidence of the poem shows that 
he was a Vaisnavite by religion. It contains 104 stan- 


1See Alvar Kalanilat, pp. 29-30. 
2 Edited by RK. Raghava Ayyangar with commentary, Second Edition 
(Madura), 1920. 
8Edited by Pandit Vénkataswami Nattar with commentary, Saiva 
'‘ Siddhanta Works (1925). 
«Edited by V. Rajagdpala Ayyangar with the old commentary, Madras 
(1924). 
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zas .in venbd metre, each venbd dealing with four 
things which one ought to do or ought not to do. The 
author speaks highly of the value of education and 
educational discipline (st. 70 and 94). There is an ancs 
commentary to this work, but the authorship af: 
celebrated commentary is highly doubted. 

8. The Kdrnarpadu':—The auther. eff this poem 
is Maduraikkannan Kittanar. It consists of forty stanzas 
in venbé metre. The theme of the poem is aham or 
love. The poem describes the desperate feelings of a 
lady love who has been separated from her lover by 
force of circumstances, and who eagerly awaits his 
return in the rainy season (kar-Tamil, varsdkala San- 
skrit). The poem reminds us of the Sanskrit work 
Méghasandésa of the ithmortal Kalidasa. Apart from the 
fine sentiments relating to love affairs, the description of 
nature and natural scenery is vivid. What is of more 
significance is the reference to the yajva-agm of Védic 
followers (verse 7). 

9. The Aintinai-aimpadu is yet another love poem 
whose authorship is attributed to Maran-Poraiyanar. 
Unfortunately no details are available either with regard 
to the author or to the compiler. It contains fifty stanzas 
in venbad metre. We find five timas or literary con- 
ventions mentioned in the Tolkdppiyam, described by 
way of illustration, in the works of mér-kanakku. The 
five tinats of love as depicted in this poem are the feelings 
of company, meeting, embrace, separation and desire 
for reunion. 

10. The Tinaimoliyaimpadv’ is the work of Kannan 
Séndanar, son of Sattandaiyar. No more detail is 


1Edited by Pandit Vénkataswami Nattar with commentary (Saiva 
Siddhanta Works, 1925). 
2Edited by Pandit TirunavukkaraSu Mudaliar and published by the 
S. I. Saiva Siddhanta Works Society, Tinnevelly. 
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known about this author. But from literary style 
and the method of the treatment of the subject, there 
is no denying the fact that the author must have 
flourished in the beginnings of the Christian era. It 
contains fifty stanzas and deals with the five tinats of love 
poetry fke the Aintinai-aimpadu, ten stanzas being 
devoted to each of the tinais: Kurinji, Palai, Mullai, 
Marudam and Neydal. There is an ancient commentary 
to this poem, but the author is not traceable. 

11. The Aintinai-elupady is a poem exactly in line 
with the above two works which come under the sub- 
division of Timaic-ceyyul or ain-timatc-ceyyul. The author 
of this poem is one Mivadiyar about whom no reliable 
data are available. It is a poem of seventy verses and 
deals with aham or love conventions. The same five tinats 
are mentioned in connection with this subject, each tinat 
consisting of fourteen verses. The poems of this class 
throw light incidentally on some of the customs and 
habits of the people of those days. 

12. The Tinaimélai-nirraimpadu is still another 
poem treating of ahapporul corresponding to the above 
three works. The author of this poem is said to be 
Kanimédaviyar. As the title of the poem indicates, 
this poem consists of 150 stanzas divided into five tinats 
relating to the subject of love. Thirty stanzas are 
devoted to each of these five timais in the accepted 
order of Kurifijt, Pélai, Mullai, Marudam and Neydall. 
There is not enough material with regard to the 
life of the author. He seems to have been also an 
ancient poet. 


13. The Tirikadugam literally ‘three drugs’ is a 
poem containing one hundred and one verses including 
the first prefatory stanza addressed to Tirumal. The 
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author of this work is Nalladanar. Each wenbé refers to 
three things which are compared to the three indigenous 
drugs.’ As these medicinal articles would effect 
speedy cure of physical ill, things referred to in the 
venbads would be a cure for mental ills and will lead to a 
mind at ease. There is a commentary. to th poem, 
whose authorship is attributed to one Ramanujacariyar of 
Tirukkéttiytir . 

14. The Elddi isa poem in line with the above 
work Tirikadugam. While in the latter every venbd 
mentions three wholesome things, in the former a com- 
pound of six medicines is given.” These six medicinal 
articles are compared to six worldly truths pertaining to 
the life of householders and ascetics. The author of this 
poem which consists of eighty-two verses in venbé metre 
including the prefatory stanza of prayer is Kanimédavi- 
yar. It is believed that this poet was a Jaina by convic- 
tion from the introductory verse. But this admits of 
different interpretations. The positive reference to the 
four Védas shows that the author’s religion was orthodox 
Hinduism. It may be remembered that he was also the 
author of Tisaimdlainirraimpadu of which we have 
already spoken.’ 

15. The Acdrak-kévai is the work of Mulliyar of 
Peruvayil and reminds us of the dcdra-kdnda of the 
Dharmasiitras and the DharmaSastras. It is a treatise 
on the rules of conduct to be observed by members of the 
Hindu household. It is apparently a collection of verses 
which have been promulgated by seers and sages of old. 
The theme is so identical with the Sanskrit religious 


+Dry ginger (#¢@), pepper (Were), and piper longum (Mure), 

8 gow, Qoaasn, Hpsra py, Deore, Pied, #&@. 

®Edited by Pandit Gévindaréja Mudaliar with the available gloss of 
Vidvan Rajagdpala Pillai, Madras (1924). 
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works that one is tempted to regard it as a later work 
and perhapsa composition of the last period of the 
third Academy. It contains one hundred and one 
stanzas including the prefatory verse attributed to 
God Siva. Apparently the author was a Saivite by 
religion. 

16. The Palamoli-naninu is the work of Munrurai- 
yaraiyar, apparently a Jaina by conviction. The work 
contains four hundred stanzas in wenbd metre, each 
embodying a proverb in the end. Some of the proverbs 
convey lofty ideas and are popular even to-day. 
The chief merit of the poem lies in its references 
to old stories, thus affording rich food for the 
antiquarian. 

17. The Sirupaticamilam or the little five medicinal 
articles’ is a poem in 98 stanzas in venbdé metre. As 
the paficamilam or the compound of five drugs would 
go a long way to cure a man’s ills, so also the maxims 
contained in each of these venbas would, by proper appli- 
cation, relieve one of the cycle of birth and death. Each 
venbad contains five things. The author of this poem 
is one Kariyasan. The style and theme of the poem 
warrant us to confirm it to be an early work. From the 
second stanza it is seen that the work aims at suadharma,’ 
ahumsa or non-injury to living beings, truthfulness, 
refraining from meat eating, and also from theft. 

18. The Mudumolikkdfci* is the work of Madurai 
Kiadalir Kilar and contains ten chapters each consisting 


1 Edited by T. SelvakéSavaraya Mudaliar, Madras. See also Sen Tamil, 
vol. xv, where Pandit Tirunarayana Ayyangar has edited a portion of it 
with an old commentary. 


oe Edited with the commentary by Pandit Arumugam Servai, Madras, 


3 ossGan(psaw. 
4 Edited by T. SelvakéSavaraya Mudaliar, Madras, 1919, 
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of ten itt maxims in siitra style. The term Mudumolik- 
kGfict is interesting. Kafici is one of the seven Purattinats 
and Mudumolikkafici is one of the Kdficittinai. The 
nature of this timai is to finda stable basis for the 
unstable things of the world.’ 

The poem relates to different aspects of aram and 
porul. Inbam is not included in that category. The 
author of the work, Kadalir Kilar, is a well-known poet 
in the collections under the category of mérkanakku. 
He is the author of somé poems in the Purandnire 
and the Kuruntogai. He was apparently a native of 
Tondaimandalam though according to one version he is 
said to have belonged to Madura. 

In the above brief survey of the eighteen poems 
traditionally assigned to the epoch of the third Sangam 
I have tried to utilize as far as possible the available 
editions and their learned introductions. A mere 
glance at these editions will convince every one that 
there is need for getting them well edited and their 
materials, some of them being very old, well exploited. 
It is now for an earnest student of Tamil culture to 
tackle this source of information. From what we know, 
none of them excepting the Kural and the Ndladiydr has 
occupied the critic’s attention in such a degree as 
it should. It seems desirable and even imperative that 
a chronological study of these works should immediately 
be undertaken so as to utilize the materials for an 
authoritative study of the evolution of the Tamul people 
and the progress of their culture in a certain period of 
their history. 


1 efeC art ater oiSeC arises sr_ip.w 
Gpepenw wire apg@urile ange (Divdkoram) . 


CHAPTER Ii 


SOME SANGAM POETS—A STUDY 
Sec, I. NAKKIRAR 


The Name.—If there is any force in the theory that 
tradition as transmitted in literature is a fairly reliable 
source of information for the undated period of India’s 
history, it is but reasonable to assume that the Sangam 
existed as an institution well patronized by kings and 
poets. Among the notable celebrities who constituted 
the so-called third great Academy at Madura, Nakkirar 
was pre-eminent.’ That he was a contemporary of Kapilar 
and Paranar, is testified to by the Tiruvilayddal 
Purénam of Nambi,’ though a late work. He is known 
in literature by different names, such as, Kirar, Nakkirar, 
and Narkkirar. The word gir in Sanskrit means speech 
or Goddess of Learning and it may be that he was so 
highly learned in his time that people called him Kiran. 
Nakkirar is the great Kirar and Narkkirar is the good 
Kirar. But after all there is nothing in the name. We 
are just reminded here of the controversy whether the 
great author of the Arthasdstra is Kautalya or Kautilya. 
We are not here concerned with the name of the poet 
but with his personality as exhibited in his writings 
at once inspiring and thought-provoking. 

His Caste——To what caste this poet gem belonged 
1s still a moot point. There are two views. One is that 

1Jratyandr Ahapporul, see the commentary on the first Siitra, p. 7, 


Edition by Bavanandam Pillai. 
2Ed, by Swamin&tha Ayyar, ch. 15, st. 4. 
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he was a Brahman, and the other, that he was a Vélala, 
by caste. The first is based on the authority of the 
Aham.* 

But there are scholars who regard him as a Vélala, 
by caste, belonging to the sub-community of Kanakkar or 
Karunikar taking as their authority the Sirkanunikar 
Purénam popularly attributed to Nakkirar.* In the 
commentary on the Jratyandr Ahapporul, Nakkirar is 
referred to as the son of Kanakkayanar. According to the 
Divakaram the word Kanakkayar means Otturaippor, a 
teacher of the Sadstras. This interpretation is supported 
by the Manimékalai where the term Samayakkanakkar is 
rendered as a teacher of religion.” Again the term is 
used in this very sense in the Ndladtyar.* It is highly 
doubtful whether any definite conclusion can be 
drawn from such slender evidence. Whatever caste 
he may have belonged to, need not prevent us from 
giving a sketch of his life with which we are now 
concerned. 

His Date.—No task is more difficult than an attempt 
to fix the chronological limits of this celebrated author. 
In fact we meet with this difficulty with regard to every 
ancient Tamil writer. There is again a view that there 
were two poets by name Nakkirar in the Safgam epoch 
itself. This is yet to be proved. A cluse examination of the 
internal evidence of his writings and of the contemporary 

1 Geer urtturer anorss pss 
atorsters Osrifes Dsraps& esretrer 
Aham, 24, cf. Sen Tamil, vol. vi, pp. 557-64. 
4See Pandit Vénkataswami Nattar’s, Nakkirar. 
® Canto xxvii, 1. 2. 
4 sppgre. Soria somésrun Um ser p 

Qubpsro GuesCurt 6S Gr—uppster 
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literature bears out the fact that the author must have 
flourished sometime in the middle of the second century 
A.D. His profound scholarship and the depth of his 
learning won for him many a laurel from his colleagues. 

Nakkirar and the Sangam.—During his age was 
flourishing the Third Safigam of traditional fame. 
It was an assembly of learned men of a high order. 
Nakkirar was invited to preside over the deliberations 
of this august assembly of poets and _ poetesses. 
The Pandyan king Vangya Ciidamani, the Tamil 
form of ‘Varmnsa Ciidamani’ who was ruling at 
Madura’ was attracted to this prince of poets, and he 
duly honoured him by conferring on him the highest 
honour which could be accorded to scholars of his 
standing. Nakkirar got an enviable position in the 
Sangam and enjoyed the love and esteem of the king so 
long as he held that office.” The place of honour, there- 
fore, is rightly given to his work, namely, Tzirw- 
murugdrruppadat in the well-known collection of 
Pattuppatiu® which forms an invaluable portion of 
the vast treasures of Tamil classical literature. 

The Legend of open contest.—The following story‘ is 
narrated of him: 

One evening when the Pandyan king with his queen 
was enjoying the soft and cool breeze, high on the flat of 
his palace buildings, he felt an overpoweringly sweet 
fragrance. He thought that it evidently proceeded from 

1 pererat wereren aa&us Gen wextlior per 
Oserera m8 4s BOA yGqOs Oser sor 
Geerera serena sent 8 wis aop.éCs pu) 
LIT WOT SHG CE SEM OE Biwd La, seer err, 

Parafijétimunivar, Tirwvilaiyddal 52, st. 2. 

2G. S. Duraiswamy, Tamil Literature, pp. 52-6. 


SEd. by V. Swaminatha Ayyar, Second Ed. (1918). 
“See Parafijdtimupivar, Tirwvilatyadal, whole of Patalam, 52. 
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the queen’s tresses of hair. But he was not sure of 
this for he knew that she was not decked with any. 
flowers. Still he could not trace the source of the 
odour which continued to sweeten the whole atmosphere 
around. He grew inquisitive and resolved to refer the 
matter to the all-wise scholars of his Academy and 
ascertain the truth, if possible, from them. For this pur- 
pose he ordered a bag, containing a thousand pieces 
of gold, to be hung on the wall of.the Sangam hall 
and made it known to the public by beat of tom tom, 
that whoever should enlighten him as to what he had in 
his mind and resolve his doubt, would be entitled to that 
bag of gold. The news spread like wild fire in all parts 
of the city, not exchiding its suburbs. Day after day 
poet after poet flocked to the hall of the Academy, each 
anxious to win the prize. Every one had his say, but no 
one could correctly spot what the king actually had in his 
mind. They all went away disappointed, as none of 
these poetical conjectures satisfactorily solved the king’s 
doubt. 

Thus several days passed by and the bag of gold 
was still found hanging in the same old place. There 
was at this time living in Madura a poor Brahman youth 
named Darumi, belonging to a family hereditarily entitled 
to perform the daily worship (pij@) in the temple of Sri 
Sundarésvarar. He was so poor that no one offered his 
daughter in marriage to him though he much wished for 
it, because only thus could he become fit to perform the 
regular pujd. He hoped that with the grace of Sri 
Sundarésvarar he would get at the correct solution 
which would satisfy the king and thus he might acquire 
the coveted prize which would secure for him a good 
social standing in his community. Engrossed with such 
ideas Darumi entered the temple, stood before the 


deity, and prayed earnestly for grace. No wonder, the 
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Lord was moved by his unflinching devotion and stead- 
fast love, and spoke out in such a manner that he could 
hear the verse which he longed for. He anxiously and 
carefully took down what came out from the Lord’s lips. 
His joy knew no bounds. He ran in breathless haste 
to the Sangam Hall, repeated the verse’ before the 
august assembly, and the king was quite satisfied with 
it. In substance it amounted to this, namely, that the 
sweet fragrance emanated from the locks of the queen 
herself. The king immediately ordered that the reward 
might be granted to him, subject, however, to the 
approval of the same by the learned members of the 
Sangam. All of them except Nakkirar highly extolled 
the verse and agreed to the award of the prize to 
Darumi. But Nakkirar did not agree. 

His Obstinacy.—He boldly challenged that the verse 
was faulty in ideas. This was, indeed, a bolt from the blue 
for the poor Darumi. He could not certainly believe his 
own eyes or ears, for he was greatly puzzled and per- 
plexed as to how the Lord’s own verse could be wrong. 
Yet he dared not question the verdict of the poet, for he 
was not himself a man of letters. When he was told that 
the prize could not be given to him, all his great hopes 
crumbled to pieces. He had no other course than to 
approach the Lord once again and report what had 
occurred, and solicit his help by more earnest prayers. 
Hearing his piteous plaint the Lord assumed the guise 
of an ordinary Pandit, entered the assembly, and 
questioned the challenger about the ratson d’etre of his 


1 Qsri@Car arpsns ugsFaps got 
srog Geuurg seo g QuorisGuwr 
nIdSug Os fQu aVer wWPuw ps 
Ge f Ou pheea ai gel 
or Sue; gpaCer SuPuyd year. Kuruntogat, st. 2. 
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objection to Darumi’s verse. Nakkirar replied that 
the statement therein that there was no flower so 
fragrant as the tresses of a high-born maiden, was opposed 
to truth. The God-poet asked if the objection stood even 
against the tresses of divine damsels. Nakkirar readily 
replied that it was even so. The God, ina wrathful 
tone, then, asked if there could be no inherent natural 
fragrance even in the raven locks of the Goddess 
Parvati. The cantankerous critic undauntedly retorted 
that even the fragrance of Her locks was only acquired. 
The God-poet throwing off His disguise stood before 
him in His true form. Infatuated with the pride of 
learning, our poet would not even then yield, and 
reiterated fearlessly that, whoever he might be, the 
nustake was a mistake. 

Nakkirar Humuliated—The Lord wanted to teach 
him the lesson of humility and in the expression 
of the Bhagavadgita to make him Vidydvinayasampanna. 
There was certainly vidyd but there was no wineya. 
Such overwhelming self-conceit is the great blot of 
learning. The Lord in an outburst of anger opened 
His fiery eye on poor Nakkirar. lt caused him 
such unbearable agony that he drowned himself in 
the temple-tank im order to assuage the heat of 
his burning body.’ Soon he was rescued but got 
stricken with an incurable disease. The pride of 
Nakkirar was thus humbled, and then alone did he 
realize his foolish obstinacy in throwing out a challenge 
even to the Lord. He stood a suppliant before the 
Lord, confessed his guilt and sincerely repented for his 
fault. The Lord who is a sanandgatavatsala readily 
forgave him and blessed that he would be rid of his 
malady if he would but pay a visit to the Kailasa hills. 


Tiruvijaiyddal, Patalam, 53. 
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He received this order with bowed head and proceeded 
fast towards the sacred hills. 

Another Legend.—On his way thither another strange 
incident occurred. Once while’ he was engaged in offer- 
ing worship to the Lord on the bank of a tank under the 
shadow of a tree, down fell a leaf, half of it touching) the 
water and the other half, the earth. Soon the former 
became transformed into a fish and the latter into a bird. 
This distracted his attention. When he was looking on this 
strange phenomenon, there appeared a huge monster who 
had been authorized to devour a thousand guilty souls. 
It had already secured 999 men and secreted them in 
his cave and had been long eagerly waiting for the last. 
It at once carried him off to the cave and having immured 
him along, with the others, went out to bathe before 
taking his unholy dinner. To effect their release 
Nakkirar sang a poem—invoking the help of Lord 
Subrahmanya—well-known as Tirumurugarrup pada con- 
sisting of 315 lines pregnant with meaning. These are 
to-day read and re-read and committed to memory by all 
true devotees of the War-God. Sanmukha appeared, 
killed the monster, and released them all. Then, 
blessed by Subrahmanya, he proceeded to Kalahasti 
where the disease left him for good. Afterwards he 
returned to Madura and was more honoured than ever 
before. 

Sometime afterwards it is said that the Lord in order 
to perfect his knowledge of Porul Ilakkanam asked 
Agastya to teach him the same. Thus taught and 
having acquired thorough proficiency therein, he was 
able“ later on to write his celebrated commentary on 
the Iravyanar Ahapporul, a prose work of outstanding 
literary merit. Loved by the king and esteemed by his 


1 Sikdlatiipurdnam, Nakkiraccarukkam, st. 98 ff. 
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colleagues as a great poet and critic, he seems to have 
died full of years and honour.’ 

The life of this poet conveys this important message 
to us. However much men may be learned, learning will 
not be fruitful if it is not accompanied by humility or 
Upasama to use the expression of Sri Sankaracarya. 


Sec. IIT, KAPILAR 


A Popular Poet.—Kapilar is yet another celebrity of 
the Sangam. What is remarkable about him is that Nak- 
kirar with all his overweening pride speaks in eloquent 
terms about him. He says’ that his powers of speech were 
so great and instructive that he evoked esteem and 
praise from the whole Tamil world. Kapilar seems to 
have been a poets’ poet. Poets who wielded much 
influence in the Sangam have given due praise to his 
great parts. Besides Nakkirar whom we have already 
mentioned, others like Perumkunrir Kilar,*> Nappa- 
calaiyar,* and Avvaiyar’ speak in respectful terms about 
him, It would thus appear that he was a very popular 
poet in his days, and perhaps as popular as Tiru- 
valluvar. There is further evidence to show that he 
was a great friend and companion of Paranar of whom 
we shall speak next. The names of Kapilar and Paranar 
often occur side by side in the Tamil literary texts. 

His Caste-—That Kapilar was a Brahman by caste 
is clear from two verses in the Puram.© He was 

1See Patalam, 54. 
2gagrer MAsaw verysip madeng 

ariQuongs sacr Aham, 78, il. 15-16. 

8 Padirruppatiu, 85. ‘saclens sal ever’, Il, 12-13, 


4 Puram, 174, 
5 Aham, 303. 
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born in Tiruvadavir in the Pandyan Kingdom.’ 
Before we proceed further in the sketch of his life it would 
not be out of place to refer to the account contained in 
what is known as the Kapilay Ahaval said to have been 
written by Kapilar himself. This is clearly a spurious 
work of very much later times and could not be credited 
with much authority since it is said there that he was a 
brother of Tiruvalluvar and Avvaiyar and that the latter 
had three other sisters, Uppai, Uruvai and Valli. 
There is nothing to corroborate this. 

The Date-—The age of this poet is still a puzzle. 
But we may approximately fix it towards the close of the 
first century and the beginning of the second century 
A.D. He was at least a contemporary of Nakkirar. 

Royal Patronage.—It would appear that he underwent 
education and discipline under a learned acarya who seems 
to have been much struck by his quick grasp and sparkling 
intelligence.” When the course of his studies was over, 
Kapilar entered the royal Academy of learning under 
the distinguished Pandyan patronage. He soon won the 
love and esteem of his brother poets and became a 
friend of the king himself who was much pleased with 
the display of his striking originality, his verses contain- 
ing lofty thoughts and noble ideas couched at once in 
the most subtle and wonderfully facile expressions. 

The story of Pirakattan—When he was thus spend- 
ing his time happily in the royal Court, there came to 
Madura a northern King Pirakattan or Brahmadatta by 
name.* It seems that Pirakattan had no high regard for 
Tamil poetry. This Kapilar noticed and wanted to 
introduce him to the beauties and glories of this ancient 


1QOld Tirevilatyddal 27, 1, 4. 

2 See oo Nattar’ s Kaptiar, p. 30 ff. (1921). See also Tamil 
Névalar Carttam, p. 

® See Preface, p. ’n of Pattuppattu, edited by Swaminatha Ayyar, 
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literature. This he did by composing and singing to 
him the poem known as Kurifijippattu, the eighth in 
the Pattuppdatiu collection. Pirakattan was so much taken 
up with it that he soon became a devoted student of 
Tamil as is evident from a poem of his found in the 
collection known as Kuruntogat.* 

With Paéri—Sometime afterwards Kapilar seems to 
have left the Pandyan capital and gone on an extentive tour 
to the other parts of the country where lived chieftains of 
small territories enjoying absolute independence. Of 
these the most prominent and the most learned was Pari. 
Having heard of his learning and his regard for learned 
men, Kapilar proceeded towards his city which was 
protected by an impregnable fortress surrounded by high 
and unscalable walls. Pari’s rule extended over nearly 
three hundred villages.” With him he spent a few days 
composing songs in praise of his achievements. 

With Pékan.—The next royal chieftain visited by our 
poet was Vél Pékan, by name, the ruler of a mountain 
tract known as Kalnadu.’? This chieftain of the Aviyar 
clan* was not leading the proper life of a householder. 
He was in love with a dancing girl of the place, caring 
little for his virtuous wife. This lady was a pativrata 
siromam, Public sympathy went towards her; but none 
dared to approach Pékan, the ruler of the place. There 
was only one privileged class of people, namely, the 
bards and poets who could speak to him without any fear 
or favour. 

Hers was a sacred cause. It was a deserving case. 
So some influential poets under the powerful leadership 
of Kapilar managed it in such a manner that Pékan 


1St. 184. 
2 Puram, 105-109, 


3 Qugeseper Cusgy Sirupanarruppadai, 1. 87. 
* Aham, 262.. 
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began to realize his folly and evinced a desire to pursue 
the righteous path." From that day forward Pékan 
became the most devoted husband of the queen. This 
Service of Kapilar to advance righteousness is highly 
commendable. 


With Kari.—Leaving Pékan, Kapilar went next to 
Malayamin Tirumudikkari, the chieftain of Tiruk- 
kéyiliir, on the river Pennaiyar. He was a great soldier 
and a sound statesman. His war-horse was also known as 
Kari.? It is said that he killed in battle, Ori, an equally 
well-known chieftain.* He won the love and esteem of the 
learned and the poor by his liberal gifts and presents, 
and is justly celebrated as one of the seven great 
chieftains noted for their munificent liberality.* Need 
it be said that Kapilar was accorded due welcome and 
given rich presents by Kari? 

Back to the Court of Pari—Sometime later he 
seems to have returned to Parumbunadu, the kingdom 
of Vél Pari. And Pari was naturally overjoyed to 
see his revered master once again. Kapilar was 
so much enamoured of the great qualities of his head 
and heart that he resolved to spend the rest 
of his life at his Court. To the great joy of Pari, 
both of them continued to spend their time together 
on useful purposes. Once it happened that some three 
kings, perhaps his own neighbours, wanted his daughter 
to be given in marriage to one of them and on his 
refusal attacked him by besieging his capital. The siege 
dragged on for several months and yet there was no 
prospect of the fortress falling. Pdari’s soldiers who 


1 Puram, 143: 144-7; see also Vélir Varaldru, pp. 40-44. 
2 Siyupdndrruppagai, 11. 110-11; Narrinai, 291. 

8 Narrinat, 320. 

4 Stpuepdndrruppadas, 1. 113, 

5 Puram, 121-4. 
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garrisoned the fortress resisted with persistence and with 
success, all the time encouraged by the spirited words of 
Kapilar.. The poet devised ways and means for 
ensuring an unfailing supply of food for the inhabitants 
inside the fortress. Kapilar himself appeared before the 
besiegers and spoke to them of their fruitless attempts to 
take the city by storm, and persuaded them to desist from 
further endeavours. When the enemy kings learnt that 
Pari was then the lord of only Parambu hill, having already 
given the rest of his kingdom away, they surrounded 
and attacked the Parambu hill, his last remaining territory 
and killed him and took possession of it.” Pari’s death 
brought darkness to Kapilar’s mind where once reigned 
the illustrious sunshine. For, as a loyal friend of Pari, a 
new and heavy responsibility now fell on his shoulders. 
Pari had left two daughters who were yet unmarried.® 
Those were days when a special sanctity was attached to 
the institution of marriage. The marriage problem is 
always a knotty one, and poor Kapilar was faced with it. 
The real difficulty was to find suitable husbands 
becoming the status of the young ladies. Still he 
was not discouraged. In the first instance he took them 
to the royal chieftain Viccikk6n* and proposed their 
marriage. On his refusal, he next took them to 


1 Puram, 105 ff. 

2 Ibid,, 110-12. 
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Trungévél. He also did not countenance the proposal 
and this threw him into a state of wrathful disdain 
against him.’ Perhaps after similar other attempts he 
reached Tirukkdyiliir where it is believed he placed the 
royal maidens under custody of a member of the 
Brahman community.? Again according to the account 
given in the Tamil Nadvalar Caritam, it was the poetess 
Avvaiyar who effected the marriage of Pari’s daughters to 
one Daivikan, possibly son of Malayaman Tirumudikkar1 
in Tirukk6yilir. The Tirukkoyilir Inscription of 
Rajaraja Cola I throws some light on this.‘ 

With the Céra King.—It would appear that Kapilar 
then went to the Céra King Selvakkadung6-valiyatan. 
The Seventh Ten in Padirruppatinis said to have been 
sung in the immediate presence of the king who rewarded 
him with lands and gold.’ 

Aits last days.—Kapilar lived there for sometime, but 
the death of his much-lamented friend Pari so grieved 
him that he made up his mind not to survive him. It 
is said that he starved himself to death on this account,’ 

1 Puram, 201-202. 


2 See colophon to Puram, 236 and 1 

8P, 20 edited by T. enna Pillai (1921). Cf, Puvam, 337. 
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5P. 64, see also Puram, 8 and 14. 
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reminding jis of the peculiar Jain custom of giving up 
one’s life. According to the Tirukkéyilir inscription, 
he entered fire and thus brought about his own death. 

His Works.—The various poems attributed to this 
great poet are mostly found scattered in the well-known 
collections such as Ahandnitirn, Purandniru, Kuruntoga 
and Narrivat. Further his writings form an important 
portion in the Padirruppatti known as the Seventh Ten. 
In Padinenkilkkanakkuw, the work known as Innd 
Narpadu is ascribed to him. There are several other 
poems such as Kuwrivijippdatti, consisting of 100 
stanzas being the third section of Aimkuruniiru attributed 
to him. Of these the Kuriftjippatmt forms the eighth 
of the collection called the Patiuppattu. It has already 
been pointed out that it was sung in order to introduce 
the Aryan King Pirakattan to the beauties of Tamil 
literature. The Awrinjikkali forms the second section 
of Kalittogat, one of the eight collections (Ettuttogat). 
If the greatness of a poet can be judged by the extent of 
his original writings, surely Kapilar is entitled to the 
foremost place in that category. 


Sec. Ill. PARANAR 


A Contemporary of Kapilar—There are unquestion- 
able pieces of evidence to demonstrate that one of 
the great luminaries that shone in the famous academic 
assembly hall of the Pandyas was the great and 
highly distinguished poet Paranar. That Paranar 
enjoyed that rare place of honour and distinction which 
but a very few enjoyed, is undoubted. Whenever 
Kapilar is mentioned, especially with regard to his 
activities in the Pandyan capital, Paranar is also men- 
tioned.» This shows that Paranar occupied a place 


1See supra, p. 53, 
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equal to, if not, superior to, that of Kapilar. This. also 
bears out the fact that Paranar was a contemporary of 
Kapilar and whichever date scholars deem fit to assign 
to this poet is equally applicable to Paranar.’ That 
Paranar lived with him, moved with him and composed 
some of his writings in his company, no one can 
deny. 

His Relations with Pékan.—Mention has already 
been made in our sketch on the life of Kapilar of a 
chieftain named Vaiyavikkop-Perurmn-Pékan, or simply 
Pékan, who treated with contempt his virtuous 
wife Kannaki and bestowed his love on a dancing 
girl, To wean him from this evil conduct the ser- 
vices of Kapilar were requisitioned as was already 
said.” Paranar was among the poets who waited in 
deputation on this king. Both these poets are said to 
have addressed him some verses found in the extant 
Purandnira. Of these, the verses 141 and 142 are 
ascribed to Paranar as well as verses 144 and 145, 
These are in the form of advice to Pékan especially 
with regard to his duty towards his devoted wife. 

His reference to Nedumén Afji.—From a verse’ 
ascribed to Avvaiyar the great poetess of the Tamil land, 
Paranar appears to have spoken very highly of Adigaman 
Neduman Afiji, the powerful chieftain of those times. 
It is well known that Avvaiyar spent the best part of her 
life in the Court of this prince and hence what she says 
about him could be utilized even for historical purposes, 
for she certainly speaks with first-hand knowledge. 
Therefore there is reason to think with Mr. Kanakasabai 
that Paranar must have been present when K6valir, the 


| 1 For a full discussion of the Age of Paranar, see Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 
Beginnings of S. I. History, Ch. v. 
2 See Supra, p. 55, 


® Oe pb uscmer wininerér wpGarer Puram, 99, esp. 1, 12. 
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capital. city of Kari, was attacked and stormed by 
Neduman Afiji.’ 

The battle between the Céra and the Céla described.— 
There is besides evidence to indicate that Paranar 
was a wide traveller and especially visited the royal 
Courts of the Céra, Cola, Pandya and the independent 
chieftains of smaller Kingdoms. He seems to have 
witnessed many a battle-field both during the course 
of an action and after it. Once there was a battle 
between KudakkG Neduficéralatan, the Céra_ king 
and Vérpahratakkaip-Peruvirar killi, the Cola king. To 
this Kalattalaiyar has referred in verse 62 of the 
Puram. In the next verse’ we find Paranar de- 
scribing the battle-field. The description gives us 
an idea of the military operations in the Tamil land 
in very early times. It is said that a large number 
of elephants wounded by sharp arrows lay dead or 
disabled. Well-trained horses with soldiers on them 
were found dead in large numbers. Those who fought 
from chariots were killed, and the chariots themselves 


1 Puram, 99; sed also Aham, 372; Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 108. 
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shattered to pieces. The commanders and soldiers were 
all arrayed in military equipment for both offensive and 
defensive purposes. The kings met heroic death with 
their chests pierced by long lances. On all sides were 
found scattered big war-drums. This is a digression 
introduced to show which instruments of war were used 
and how the battle was fought. 

Some princes sung by him.—To pass on to the subject 
proper, from the various verses found in the collection of 
Puranémuru, it seems that Paranar had visited a number 
of kings and sung in their praise. To mention a few of 
them would not be out of place here. He has sung in 
praise of Uruvappahréer Ilanjét Cenni, the father of 
Karikarcolan,, Neduficéralatan the king of the Céras’ 
as well as Peruvirarkkilli the Cola to whom we have 
already referred, Perumpékan* and Velkelukuttuvan 
(Senguttuvan).* Velkélukuttuvan seems to have been 
a great warrior winning laurels wherever he fought. 
Paranar pays a well-deserved tribute to his feats and 
in a particular verse’ asks for elephants as presents 
fromhim. Paranar has a wonderful facility of expression 
couched in metaphorical language. He is as much a 
inan of the country as of the city. In describing the 
battle-field he compares it to a corn-field. The elephants 
are the sable clouds; the swift-footed horses are the 
winds; the chariots are the ploughing machines; the rain 
drops are the showers of arrows; the muddy water is the 

1See also Porunaraérruppadai of Mudattamakkanniyaér where the term 
oe ae Mer@wrer & gar occurs. L’uram, 4, 


8 Ibsd., 141-5. 
aoe 343 and 369. 
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river of blood and flesh in the field of battle; the weeds 
that are ploughed off are the chopped-off heads of the 
soldiers, etc. The power of thus vividly describing a 
thing with a wealth of detail is one of the characteristics 
of Paranar and this he has exhibited here splendidly. 
The same kind of description is given about Musiri 
(Mouziris of Pliny) the great trading centre belonging to 
Kuttuvan' dee a ee 

His reference to Senguttuvan.—Again he seems to 
have enjoyed the favour of Senguttuvan’ about whom 
he is said to have sung the ten stanzas of the Fifth 
Ten in Padirruppattu, one of the eight collections known 
as the Ettuttoga.* This is clear from the colophon at 
the end of the Fifth Ten of the above work.* Senguttu- 
van seems to have been a great king. He possessed a 
huge army and a naval force. He had extensive 
commerce both by sea and land. Paranar sang these 
verses in his honour and in return got from him as 
present Umbarkdtiuvar: (the revenues accruing from a 
particular territory known as wmbarkddu, literally, 
elephant forests, included in the Malainadu), as well as his 
son Kuttuvancéran. To hazard a conjecture, the present- 
ing of the royal prince means that the king entrusted his 
son for instruction and education to the poet Paranar 
on whom he seems to have bestowed great confidence and 


1 Puram, 343. 

2 sol psCam_yw Ge aGU Ba or 

8 Padwruppatiu, pp. 60-79 (1920). Dr. S. K. Ayyangar identifies this 
Senguttuvan with that name in the twin epics, Silappadika’ram and 
Manimékalai (see Beginnings of S. 1. History, pp, 213-4). See also Ceran 
Sengutftuvay, pp. 29-30, 
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love. Such has been the powerful influence wielded by 
this poet. Both the old and the new Tinuvilaryddals 
make distinct references to him.* His works other 
than those found in the Purandniiru and the Padirreup- 
patiu are twelve verses in the Narrijai and fifteen in the 
Kuruntogat. 

References to other Kings.—Paranar refers to the 
defeat of nine kings by Karikarcdlan.? Further in the 
Aham (396) the exploits as well as the victory of Sen- 
guttuvan over certain Northern kings are mentioned. 
There is also in it a reference to Tittan the chieftain 
of Uraiyiir surrounded by poets’ especially on account of 
his liberality and valour.“ From these it can be safely 
concluded that Paranar must have been a great power in 
the realm of literature in the heyday of the so-called 
third Sangam. 

His Caste and Religion.—The materials available are 
too scanty to attempt anything like a history of this poet. 
We are not in a position to ascertain the caste or 
community to which he belonged. There 1s evidence to 
show that he embraced Saivism as his religion. Scholars 
opine, says Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar, that he may be 
identified with Paranadévanayanar, in Sivaperumdn 
Tiruvantdat1,> one of the works included in the eleventh 
Tirumura. From the fact that certain works of Nakki- 
radévar, Kapilardévar, and Paranardévar are included 
in this work in the above order, the surmise ventured 
upon by the learned Mahamahopadhyaya seems almost 
tantamount to a certainty. But this 1s left for future 
research to determine. 


1Ch, 15, st. 4; ch. 59, st. 27. 

3 Aham, 125; see Kanakasabai, Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 67 (1904). 

8 Ibid., 122. 

¢ Ibid, 6; also 152, ll. 5-7; rit ll. 14-17, 

5 See Intro., p. 11 of Padirruppattu: Sivaperuméy Tiruvantati, edited 
by Arumuganavalar, Madras (T ird edition). 
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A Sangam Celebrity—Tamil Nadu was not lack- 
ing in eminent poetesses who were widely celebrated 
for their learning. The country could count with 
pride a number of poetesses who were equal in 
influence and fameto the distinguished poets in this 
part of the Bhiaratavarsa. Among them Avvaiyar 
was an honoured Sangam celebrity. In our study on 
Kapilar’ we had occasion to refer to what is now 
current as Kapilar Ahaval. It has been already said 
that there is no foundation whatever to identify the 
work with the great name of the Sangam poet. The 
account given there is that Avvaiyar was a sister of 
Kapilar, Tiruvalluvar, and Adigaman and this does not 
fit in with the references found in classical Tamil 
literature. As already pointed out Kapilar was a 
Brahman by birth, Valluvar an agriculturist?, and Adiga- 
man, a Malava warrior and hence they belonged to 
Separate communities. Lines of demarcation are clear 
among these. That she belonged to the Panar caste and 
was a Virali by profession is clear from the Puram.’ 
A Virali is a female singer versed in the art of bringing 
out the underlying emotion and feelings of a song by 
means of appropriate gestures.° 

Her Early Life —Pandit R. Raghava Ayyangar, some- 
time editor Sen Tamil, (a monthly published in Madura) 
has written a short life of Avvaiyar in Tamil in Vol. II, (6) 
of that Journal. There is also an able and critical 
study of her life by Mr. S. Anavaratavinayagam Pillai.‘ 


1 See supra, p. 54. 

2Verse 89. 

8 For the meaning of the term wral see Adiyarkkunallar’s comment 
on the Stlappadtkdram, pp. 106 and 110. 

4 Published by C. Coomaraswami Naidu and Sons, Madras (1919). 
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At the outset it may be pointed out that there was not 
merely one poetess by the name of Avvaiyar but that 
there seem ‘to have been several who bore that honoured 
name. Whatever be the number, the fact of the matter 
is that there was an Avvaiyar, a celebrated Sangam 
poetess living two thousand years ago roughly, who was 
very possibly a contemporary of Kapilar. The term 
Avum is a significant term and means on old lady, a 
venerable and aged matron. ‘Tradition says that this 
accomplished poetess led a life of peace and happiness 
living as a spinster throughout her life. At least there is 
no evidence to show that she was ever married. From 
her girlhood she seems to have devoted her full attention 
to deep study and high thinking with its necessary 
accompaniment of plain living according to such 
standards as then obtained. Her writings are varied 
and many, scattered throughout the voluminous 
pages of WNarrinai, Kuruwntogai, Purananiru and 
Ahandaniiru. 

With Adigamin Neduman Ainji.—Avvaiyar seems 
to have spent a good portion of her life in the 
Court of Adigaman Neduman Afiji who was the 
reigning chief at Takadir now identified with Dharma- 
puri in the Salem District. Anji was a great warrior." 
He was related to Céraman, the king of the Céras. 
He was such a powerful and great chieftain that 
he was able to inflict a crushing defeat on the combined 
forces of seven princes of seven principalities. These 
seven kings were the Céra, Cola, Pandya, Titiyan, 
Erumaiyiiran, Irunk6vénman, and Porunan.’? But he was 
defeated in his turn by his relatives and the king Céraman, 


1 Pupam, 87-9, and 90 (wait Gucmoser) pp. 166 and 168. 
2See p. 57 Into. Purandniru, edited by V. Swaminatha Ayyar. 
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as will be seen from the colophon at the end of the 
Eighth Ten in the Padirruppattu.* 

With Adigamain Anj1.—lIt is seen from the Pura- 
nanitru that she was greatly attached to and was well 
beloved of Adigaman Afiji in whose praise she has sung 
a number of poems. The king was so much pleased with 
her performances that he once presented her with 
the nelli fruit (emblic myrobalan), a fruit that would 
endow one who took it with long and healthy life. Such 
presents were rare and given only to select persons. 
Avvalyar ate this fruit of rare virtue and became very 
happy. She has given vent to her feelings of extreme hap- 
piness on this.” It is also referred to by Parimélalagar 
in his much celebrated commentary on the great work 
of morals.” Further her inspiring intelligence and keen 
grasp struck Afiji so much that he entrusted her with 
important missions to alien courts. Once she was sent as 
an ambassador—of course in the wide sense of the term—, 
to the Court of the Tondaiman, king of Kafici.t This, 
the late Kanakasabai thinks’, may have been for the 
purpose of soliciting his assistance against his enemies. 
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With Elinit.—But soon the sun of Adigaman set. After 
his death perhaps as the result of a mortal wound received 
in a battle, referred to by the poetess in Puram 93,° 
sorrow completely clouded her heart. She bemoaned 
the loss of her warm and generous patron’ who esteemed 
her at once for her wide scholarship and skill. She left 
the place in great sorrow, wandered far and wide in the 
Tamil Nadu, and finally returned to Takadtir where 
Pokuttelini, the son of the Jate chieftain Afiji, accorded 
her a right royal welcome. As his father was devoted to 
her, so also was Elini because he full well knew her great 
parts. No wonder he respected her accordingly. He 
presented her with new clothes, old liquor, and treated 
her to a sumptuous feast worthy of a great poetess.° 
In this connection a word may be said about the social 
condition of the age of Avvaiyar. It is obvious that 
kings and princes were addicted to liquor and the same 
was even offered to worthy guests like Avvaiyar. It 
must have been a common practice among only certain 
classes of peoples to drink liquor. 

Other Chiefs and Patrons.—From a stanza (367) of 
the Puram and the colophon‘ at the end of it we find that 
she has sung of Céraman Mariveng6é, Pandyan Ukkirap- 
peruvaluti, and Colan Perunarkkilli who had evidently 
congregated together on the occasion of the Rdjasiiya 
sacrifice’ performed by the last of them. Thus though 

1 Qugétsens Sapir witw4rem, st. 93,1. 15, 


2 Puram, 231-2 and 235, 
8 Ibsd., 392. 
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5 The ancient Ksatriya kings were expected to perform among others 
the Asvamidha and the Rdjasiya sacrifices. Ancient Indian kings had 
been performing them ever since the Védic times. This practice however 
fell into desuetude with the extinction of the true Ksatriya caste. The 
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she spent many of her days in the Court of Takadir 
still she frequented the courts of the great Pandya, Céla, 
and Céra kings. It would appear that she was patronized 
by them. 

A Popular Poetess—Avvaiyar thus enjoyed great 
repute in all the Courts of the then kings in the Tamil 
land. Her poems simple but full of lofty maxims and 
practical wisdom caught the popular mind and she be- 
came thus a friend of the masses. And we must care- 
fully make a distinction between this Avvaiyar and the 
other who flourished in the later centuries, as found in 
the Tamil Ndvalar Caritam. 

The Editor of the Tamil Navalar Caritam on the ac- 
count.—The account given in the above book is so con- 
flicting that the Editor in his well-written introduction‘ 
points out the different errors in a categorical list. 
First, in these verses there are lots of words beginning 
with the letter ‘ca’. But in the Sangam period such 
words were rare. According to the great grammar Tol- 
kappryam such expressions were prohibited. And the use, 
therefore, is distinctly modern and could not at any rate 
belong to the Sangam period. Secondly, Avvaiyar had 
nothing to do with the marriage of Pari’s daughters if the 
account given in Purandniru could be treated as trust- 
worthy. Thirdly, her Vinayaka Pija and her being taken 
to Kailisa by Vinayaka belongs to the realm of mytho- 
logy. Fourthly, the Céran who went, to Kailisa and whom 
Avvaiyar is said to have followed is quite different and this 
statement contradicts the account given in the Pertyapurd- 
nam, roughly eleventh century A.D.’ Lastly, in point of style, 


very fact that the Cola King performed this sacrifice shows that he must 
have been a powerful king enjoying a great and vast dominion besides im- 
mense wealth. 

1P. 5 ff. 

*For a critical study of the life and date of Sékkilir, the author of the 
Persyapurdnam, see Sémasundara Désikar’s Saiva Stkdmanika] Iruvar (1930). 
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diction, and metre, most of the verses attributed to 
Avvaiyar must have been composed by another of the 
same name about the tenth century a.p. These differ- 
ences are enough to show that the Sangam poetess is 
different from the later Avvaiyar about whom the Tamil 
Naévalar Caritam speaks. 


Sec, V. ILANKO-ADIGAL 


A Prince Poet.—Ilank6-adigal is the celebrated author 
of the Silappadikaram: belonging to the category of the 
great Epics (mahdkavyas). He was not the ordinary 
bard wandering from Court to Court singing miscellaneous 
verses now in honour of this prince and then in honour 
of that. *IlankG was the son of a king. He was the 
second son of king Céralatan reigning in the city of 
Vafiji (Karuvir), the capital of the then Céranadu and the 
younger brother of the famous king Céran Senguttuvan. 
On this account he was called Jlank6é or the younger 
prince and he was known as Ilanko-adigal after his 
renunciation of royalty and assumption of holy orders. 

His Conversion.—This young prince coming from such 
a distinguished family connected with the Colas by 
marriage alliances, gave up the joys of life in the palace 
even when comparatively young and became an ascetic. 
It would. be interesting here to narrate why and how he 
turned out to be a monk. This has been excellently answer- 
ed in the text itself.“ There once came to the Court of 


1 References are to the third edition (1927). 
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Céralatan an astrologer who predicted the immediate 
death of the king and the passing of the throne to Ilankd, 
the younger son. This was uttered in the presence of 
both the royal princes. The elder received the news 
with great disappointment and the younger noticing his 
brother’s sorrow wanted to get rid of the stumbling 
block which was himself. Hence he at once took to a 
life of asceticism, renouncing worldly pleasures in order 
to satisfy his brother’s hopes and aspirations. Having 
thus assumed the, role of what we would call a Sanny4sin, 
Ilank6 thought it improper to live in the palace in the 
midst of his kith and kin. So he left the palace and 
took up his residence without the city gates in the temple 
of Gunavayir-Kéttam on the eastern side of the Capital, 
devoting his whole life to art and literature. And no 
wonder his secluded life afforded him a good opportunity 
and paved the way for his becoming an accomplished 
scholar as is clearly seen from this great epic. When 
his scholarship had reached such a high state of perfec- 
tion that he considered himself competent to write out a 
classical work, he took the theme and the plot from real 
life. Unlike other poets of his age who looked for 
patronage to a king, Ilank6 confined himself to writing 
an epic. Probably he conceived at first the plan of writ- 
ing two works, the Silappadikdram and the Manimékalai.* 
Learning, however, from his friend and companion 


Ries Oeaaré CrGarGOé gris 

sega Serius srerer CatQger 

Qoer)» qpearss SeaoCwr fera@a mig. 

gard p appear gs seoaser aror Goris) 

Osflams Cale Basse seed 

Varantarukddai, 30, ll. 174-85. 
1See the Padtkam which is a prefatory poem forming an integral part 

of the work. The attribution of this prefatory part to I]anké himself is 
doubtful. It may be from the pen of Sattanar. At the least it is earlier 
than the commentaries of Adiyarkkunallar and Arumpadavurai-afiriyar. 
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Kilavanikan Sattanar that he had taken up the Mam- 
mékalai and even completed it, he gave up his original 
idea. From this it would appear that Ilank6 was in 
constant touch with the scholars and writers of the day. 
He advised them and was advised by them in turn. In 
this way it is evident that Ilank6 spent his days in the 
monastery. 

His Religion.—It is equally interesting to examine what 
was his religion and the age when he might have proba- 
bly lived. As to his religion there are conflicting opinions. 
Mr. Kanakasabai has written that Ilank6-adigal became 
a monk of the Nigrantha sect... The view that he was a 
Jain and belonged to Jainism is supported by the 
fact that he has elaborately referred to Jainism, its 
tenets and institutes. Further he was called Adigal. 
Again the great commentator Adiyarkkunallar interprets 
K6ttam in the line as Anukan-koil which is generally 
the name given to Jain temples. Against this it may be 
argued that the title Adigal is common to all sects of 
the Hindus, and K6ttam may mean any temple not 
necessarily the Jain temple. Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar 
favours the view that Saivism was his religion.” He 
quotes several texts from the work to show that both 
Senguttuvan and his brother must have been Saivaites 
only. Wherever deities are mentioned, God Siva is 
given the foremost place.* Again he says that his brother 


1See Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p. 208; cf. Educa, Rewew, April 1929, 
Prof. Rangacariyar’s article. From a frequent mention of a number of deities 
like Durga, Indra, Balarama, Sattan, Murugan, etc., and of a system of image 
worship so commonly mentioned in the work and on the assumption that 
the system of worshipping images in temples was a feature of the post-Gupta 
period, Prof, Rangdcariyar concludes that this work was a composition of 
about 4.D. 500, sometime before the epoch of the Nayanmars and the 
Alvars, and sometime after the cessation of the third Academy. 


3 See his Intro., p. 17. 
8 Canto v. 169; Canto xiv. I. 7. 
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Senguttuvan’s birth is due to the grace of Siva.’ These 
bear unmistakable testimony to the fact that their religion 
must have been Saivism. There are again elaborate 
references to legends gathered round Visnu in regard to 
his avatdr and other heroic deeds. The fact that 
Senguttuvan offered worship to both Siva and Visnu 
before his military expedition would bear the weight of 
testimony to conclude that the monarch was not neces- 
sarily a Saivaite but a tolerant Hindu. But to conclude 
that he was a Jain from the mere fact that he elabo- 
rately treats of Jainism in his work is unconvincing. It 
may be that the wave of Jainism was spreading wide in 
his time and that a poet who was engaged in narrating 
contemporary facts could not but refer more than once 
to one and the same thing. What is remarkable is the 
author’s tolerant attitude to the other sects in the land of 
his birth. 

Daite.—Much controversy has raged round the ques- 
tion of his date, and much has been written on it, and yet 
no general agreement has been reached. Without enter- 
ing into the details, suffice it to say that from a careful 
study of the names of the kings and also of the names of 
the states mentioned therein, one cannot lend support 
to the opinion that it was the work of the seventh and the 
eighth century A.p. or even later. The following are 
some of the facts which go to assign an earlier date.” 

There is first the evidence of the Mahavamsa which 
speaks of the King of Ceylon, Gajabahu who is said to 
have been present in the Court of Sengutttwvan when he 
established a temple dedicated to Kannaki, the celebrated 


wife of Kévalan.® 
1XXVI, Il. 98-9; XXX, Il. 141-2. 
_ 2See the learned discussion on the subject by Prof. V. Rangacdriyar 
in the Educa, Review (February 1929). 
8 Stlappadtkaram, Varantarukadai, XXX, 1. 160, 5L.08 Mo cers 


Sueirg Ca@éigsgy. S. K. Ayyangar, Ancient India, pp. 363-5. 
10 
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No doubt the Buddhist books mention two Gajabahus 
and one of them may be taken to have lived roughly 
in the first quarter of the second century A.D. somewhere 
about A.D. 113. The other Gajabahu belongs to a very 
late century,—the twelfth century, and it would be nothing 
short of absurdity to take the composition of the work 
to such a late period. At least neither historical data 
nor religious nor even literary data would warrant such 
an assumption. A question has been raised: Could 
there not have been a Gajabahu later than the one of the 
early second century who might have lived, say, in the 
fifth century or the sixth? Professor Rangacariyar opines’ 
that this is probable and draws attention to the minor 
Ceylon chronicles, the Rdj@uali and Rajaratnadkari which 
refer to a Gahaba whose successful expedition to the 
Tamil land is mentioned, with the assumption that 
Gahaba is acorruption of Gajabahu. It seems to me 
that there is not much force in this argument because the 
chronicler of the Mahavamsa unmistakably refers to the 
term Gajabahu which is certainly different from Gahaba 
a quite different name.’ 

Secondly, Senguttuvan is mentioned as the ally of 
Niarruvar Kannar identified with the Satakarnis® of the 
Dekhan, The arguments of Mr. K. V. Subrahmania Ayyar 
against this identification are not convincing.* K. G. Sésa 
Ayyar, on the other hand, identifies’ this Nirruvarkannar 
with Yajfiasri and holds that the poem was probably 
written about A.p. 171. 

Thirdly, Sattanadr is a Sangam celebrity. Tradition 
narrates his friendship with Ilanko and his being the 

1 Educa, Review, February, 1929. 

2Cf. K. G. Sankara’s article in the Journal of the Mythic Society, 
October, 1920. 

8 See Kanakasabai, Tamils 1800 Viears Ago. 


4See Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan, p. 97. 
5 Christian College Magazine, September-October, 1917. 
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inspirer of the Silappadikaram. There is no warrant 
for the assumption that Sattanar, the author of the Mars- 
mékalai is a different person from the Sangam poet 
bearing the same name. Hence both Sattanar and 
Ilank6 were contemporaries of Senguttuvan. Senguttu- 
van figures prominently in the Sangam works. The refer- 
ence in the Padirruppattu has already been mentioned." 
So also the reference in the Aham. Therefore it stands 
to reason that Senguttuvan flourished in the heyday of 
the so-called third Academy. If we are to believe the 
authorship attributed to the twin works Manimékalat 
and Silappadikaram, there is every justification to 
classify these works under the Sangam category. This 
tradition of contemporaneity with the Sangam period, it 
may be noted in passing, is accepted by later com- 
mentators. 

Against this early date, astronomical data were 
pressed into service and a tentative date in the seventh or 
eighth century was arrived at. The late Swamikannu 
Pillai relying chiefly on the evidence of the commen- 
tary of Adiyarkkunallar on a passage,” arrived at this 
date.* But this is questionable data in the light of other 
facts. For, first, the original on which the com- 
mentator bases his elaborate astronomical knowledge 
contains not the slightest reference even to concede the 
possibility of the view. Secondly, the calculation of 
figures, naksatra, etc., as given by the commentator is 


1See supra, p. 29. 
2 aneraccr Siflur enAsenp wt gs g) 
certs ip Santer Qaciru 9 fase 
soiicy oxlerp SELL. SHEN 
Nddu-Kdn-Kaddai, X, i). 1-3, see also the appendix to ch. vii of S. K. 
Ayyangar’s Beginnings of South Indian History, pp. 331-41. 
3 Contra, K. G. Sésa Ayyar: The date of Silappadikdram, Madras 
Christian College Magasine, September-October (1917). Mr. Sésa Ayyar 
proves Swamikannu’s arguments to be unsound. 
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faulty. Thirdly, the evidence of the commentary 
would enable us to fix Monday, the 17th May, a.p. 756 as 
the date, and this is not at, all likely, considered from any 
point of view whatsoever. Fourthly, there is the mention 
of the week-day in the work. The destruction of 
Madura by the curse of Kannaki was on Friday." The 
assumption is that the week-day names are used earliest 
in India in Budhagupta’s inscription of a.p. 484.’ — It 
is difficult to say when the week-day as an item in the 
Tamil calendar made its appearance though the fifth 
century A.D. is generally assigned to this. If this date 
were to be accepted, the mention of the week-day in the 
Silappadikéram must be a later interpolation. Lastly, 
the astronomical data of the poem do not seem to be 
capable of betng adduced asa serious argument to 
propound an important theory. 

Literary Data.—Equally weak is the evidence afford- 
ed by the literary data in the Silappadikaram. The author 
seems to be familiar with Sanskrit works like the 
Bharata Natya Sastra, the Paficatantra and with the 
work Karavata of Miiladéva on the science of theft. 
The date of these works is still a bone of contention 
among scholars. From one unknown to another un- 
known will be no serious argument. The use of a large 
number of Sanskrit words cannot be the last word on the 
subject as a good number of such words occur in the 
stanzas of the Puram and the Aham, the accredited 
works of the Sangam. 

1 gos Gos Cui véss 

syoCer eli gs gerw oro 

Qweref ans OsrenQer weir ear 

qeorerer wgenrGur _eoraCs On Qu gp 

Greasy cpeerCr. 

Katturas-K adai, XXIII, Il. 133-7, 


'See K. G. Sankara’s article Studies in Indian History, Q.J.M.S., 
October, 1920, esp. p. 72. 
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From these facts it is reasonable to assume that these 
two epics might possibly belong to the epoch of the 
Sangam. 

The Story as contained in the Epic: The Legends.— 
The story contained in the epic’ is simple and 
is as follows. In Kaviripptimpattinam, the capital 
of the Cdlas, there lived a wealthy merchant named 
Masattuvan. He had a son Ko6valan to whom was 
married a virtuous and devoted lady Kannaki by name, 
the daughter of Manaikan.? Being a wealthy young 
man K6valan moved in high social circles and took 
an active interest in the amusements of the day. 
Once his eyes fell on a beautiful young dancing girl 
Madavi by name, on whom he directed his love. He 
wasted all his wealth and money on this dancing girl 
and did not care for his devoted wife. When at last he 
had lost all his riches, he thought that Madavi’s love 
towards him had cooled and he became disgusted. 
Returning home he realized his past mistakes and 
resolved on a commercial career. The same night he 
left for Madura with his wife Kannaki. He had nothing 
to fall back upon except her jewels. She placed one of 
her costly jewels (Siiambu-anklet) ungrudgingly and 
willingly at his disposal. He took it to the market there 
to effect a sale. As misfortune would have it, he was 





1 The book is divided into three sections (Kandams)' the Pepiste=% xg 
of 10 chapters (Kadai, Sans. Gatha) the Maduratkkanggr Bley 
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and the Vansikkandam of 7 chapters. It may be ce 
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2The two terms Mandikan and Masattuvan, 
proper names, are of great significance. They 
<class of the city which engaged its time and ener 
ventures became known as Méndikan and that 
‘which was busy in active trade by land by mean 
Sdtiuvdy. This is seen from the canto ii, ll. 7-8. 
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arrested as athief of the royal jewels. The king 
without inquiring into the facts of the case impa- 
tiently ordered his execution. It was done. Poor 
Kannaki, when she came to know of this, became 
bewildered as it were. She went before the king and 
proved his innocence beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
The Pandyan King Nedufijeliyan realized his guilt and 
could not bear it. He fell down from his seat broken- 
hearted and died immediately. Still Kannaki could not 
control herself and in a fit of great anger cursed that the 
whole city be consumed by flames. And so it happened. 
Kannaki then proceeded westward to the Malainadu and 
continued to do penance at the foot of a Véngai tree in 
the Neduvélkunram, a hill near Kodungolir (Cranganore) 
according to Adiyarkkunallar. 

A Source of Information.—Barring the legendary 
portions the twin epics, the Silappadikdram and the 
Mamnimékalai which can be likened in certain respects 
to the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are the unfailing 
sources of information for writing out the history of 
the ancient Tamil land. The first is a contribution by 
a royal author and may be relied upon for details as 
regards the life in courts, and the accounts of the 
kings given. It is indeed a valuable mine of informa- 
tion for re-writing the history of the early Pandya, Cola, 
and Céra Kings. It shows the relation of the states 
with one another, not excluding North Indian states 
like Avanti and Magadha. It gives us a true picture 
of the social and religious life led by the people 
of those days. The various fine arts, such as music 
and dancing flourished on an extensive scale as litera- 
ture itself did. It gives us also typesof good and 
‘bad womanhood and the ruin of the innocent by the 
Seduction of the latter. It shows how justice was ren- 
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dered, besides other details of administrative interest. 
These and several other things found mentioned are 
indeed valuable as throwing sufficient light on the history 
of the Tamils in the early centuries of the Christian era. 


Sec. VI. SATTANAR 

The name Sittalai Sdttanar—One of the great epic 
writers belonging to the age of the so-called Third San- 
gam was Sattanar. He was known also as Kilavanikan 
Sattanar and Sittalai Sattanar in literature. Why he 
was called Kilavanikan may be due to the fact that he 
was himself a dealer in corn or that he was the son of 
acorn merchant in Madura. He was also known as 
Sittalai Sattanar. It must be remembered that it was 
a custom in that golden age of Tamil literature that 
every work should before its publication receive the seal 
of approval of the Sangam members among whom 
Sattanar was a shining light. It is natural that some of 
these works contained errors in language besides mis- 
taken ideas. Whenever such glaring defects met his 
eyes, it is said that he would resent it rather than find 
fault with the poor writer. But the mode of resenting 
seems to be peculiar and unbelievable. He used to 
strike himself on his head so often that it became full of 
sores and hence this epithet to his name. Whatever 
his hereditary profession and whatever his peculiar 
characteristics, it is undoubted that he was a ‘master of 
logical subtleties and metaphysical cobwebs’ as the late 
Mr. Kanakasabai has rightly remarked.1 As regards 
Sittalai again, Pandit Swaminatha Ayyar has indicated 
an unmistakable reference of Maruttuvan Damédaranar 
in his appreciation of the Tirukkural.’ 

1Tamtls 1800 Years Ago, p. 207. 
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The great physician Damddaranar says as the 

smelling of a mixture of the juice of cindil, dried 
ginger, and honey would put an end to the crucial pain 
in the head, so the muppal, constituting Dharma, Aria 
and Kama of Valluvar put an end to the prolonged suffer- 
ing from which Sattanar ailed. There is here warrant for 
the assumption that bad and faulty compositions always 
caused unbearable headache to the poet. That head- 
ache ceased with the composition of the Kural. Again 
Sittalai like the modern Kulittalai may be the name of 
the village of Sattandr, and only later ingenuity invented 
some plausible interpretation for the term.’ 

His Writings.—Leaving aside this question, it is 
abundantly clear that he was a native of Madura, and a 
corn dealer by profession before he made his mark in the 
distinguished Academy of the ancient Tamils. It is also 
clear that he won a position and rank equal to that of a 
poet-prince like Hlank6-adigal. Sattanar figures in the 
pages of the Silappadikdram in more than one place and 
Tlank6 always refers to him in terms of reverence and 
esteem.” And no doubt such an author must have been a 
powerful personality and wielded extraordinary influence. 
As a poet he seems to have been an accomplished writer. 
Simplicity of diction, easy flow of words, and a clear and 
Perspicuous style, fecundity of thought, fineness of 
imagery, and richness of imagination, are the chief 
characteristics of his writings. Besides the classical 
work Mammékalai, his contributions are to be found in 
the Nerrinai and other works comprised in the well- 
known collection of Ettuttogai. 

1 96 Be. 

* Pandit P. Narayanaswami Ayyar identifies this Sittalai with ‘Sittali 


in the Perambalir Taluk, Trichy District, Narrinai, p. 38 
3 sent. iprerexr Canto xxv, 1. 66, see also 1. 10 of the Padikom, 
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A source of information.—Since the discovery and 
publication of the Manimékalai by the Mahamahi- 
padhyaya, scholars have been at work on the subject. 
For, apart from its great literary value to students of 


Tamil literature, it is an invaluable source of iniorma- 
tion? to the historical student as it contains a wealth of 
details regarding the political, social and religious con- 
ditions and institutions prevalent about the beginning 
of the Christian era, when it is generally accepted this 
work was composed. That a mass of useful material 
lies buried in its pages is accepted even by acute 
critics. 

The story—a continuation of that in the Silappadtka- 
ram.—It would not be out of place here to give the 
story in broad outlines. The scheme as well as the 
plan are simple. These demonstrate fully that it is 
an offshoot or rather a continuation of the theme of 
the Silappadikéram. Like the latter it also contains 
thirty Gathas or cantos. But while the story of 
the Silappadikdram is of such varied interest and is 
presented vividly like a dramatic representation, the 
story of the Manmékalai is narrowed down to the 
aimless adventures of a Buddhist Bhiksuni, sectarian in 
outlook. 

The Legend.—The story is as follows :—When Madavi 
the dancing girl, on whom Ké6valan had bestowed his 
love, heard of her lover’s execution in Madura, she became 
disgusted with the world and joined the Buddhist sect of 
monks and nuns to spend the evening of her life in prayer 
and meditation. It would appear that Madavi had a 
daughter named Manimékalai by Kévalan. This girl 
also had joined the nunnery munder the influence of her 


1A notable contribution on the subject is Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s 
Mapimékalai, in its Historical Setting (Luzac & Co., 1927). 
ii 
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mother assuming the role of a Buddhist nun. She used 
to go to the flower gardens to cull flowers therefrom. 
On one occasion it so chanced that the prince of the 
reigning king named Udayakumaran saw her and became 
enamoured of her beauty. Struck by the shafts of 
Cupid, the prince pursued her, but in vain. She then 
went to Manipallavadvipa where were enshrined the feet 
of the Buddha. Here she was told that the prince was 
her husband in a previous birth. Through the grace of 
the deity she got possession of a begging bowl which 
would be ever full and never empty. 

She then returned to Kavirippimpattinam and became 
fully engrossed in doing selfless social service. She 
supplied the thirsty and the hungry with drink and 
food assuming the disguise of one KayaSandikai. But 
Udayakumaran, who was always on the look-out for 
her, came to know of this her new disguise, and was 
waiting for an opportunity to win her. One day the 
real KayaSandikai herself was seen in the garden 
and the prince ran after her. This was noticed by 
her husband, who in a fit of jealous fury murdered 
the prince. When Manimékalai heard of this, she did 
not know what to do. She was really responsible 
for this mishap and she was conscious of her guilt. 
The king had her arrested and imprisoned but at the re- 
quest of the queen, she was soon released. She then 
wandered throughout the land visiting several holy 
places. At last she settled at Kajfici performing penance 
and meditating on the righteous laws promulgated by the 
great preacher and teacher, the Buddha. The last years 
of her life were spent in that city. 

Date.—The fact that the story is a continuation of that 
in the Stlappadikdnam and the tradition that the authors 
of the twin epics were contemporaries lead us on 
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to assign to it the same epoch determined for the Silap- 
padikaGram, namely, the second century a.p.* Among 
other arguments for the later date, two may be mentioned 
here. One is the occurrence of the term Kuccarak- 
kutikai.” The Mahamahopadhydaya interprets it as a small 
temple built in Girjara style of architecture. On this a 
theory 1s built. The Girjaras seem to have entered 
India after A.D. 450 and hence the second century 
assigned becomes valueless.* But it is argued that 
the Girjaras belonged to the stock of the Sakas who 
settled in India before the break-up of the Mauryan 
empire." What is more plausible is that the expression 
has nothing to do with the Girjaras but means a rock- 
cut shrine.” 

The other argument is the fact of Manimékalai going 
to the island of Sdavakam, identified with Sumatra 
and her interviews with the king of the land 
Punnya Raja anda preacher of the law (Dharma 
Savaka).° Fa Hien (399-414) a.p.7 seems to have 
found not very much of Buddhism in the island, but 
I-tsing 671-95 a.p.° notices the wide prevalence of the 
Buddhist religion. From this it is argued that as the 
reference in the Manimékalai shows advanced Buddhism 
in Sumatra, it is reasonable to place the work after the 
fourth century a.p.° Against this view it is ad- 
vanced that though there was no dominance of Bud- 


1 Contra, Jour of Or. Research, Vol. ii, pts. iii-iv the article on the Age 
of Mantmékalat, wherein it is argued that it cannot be earlier than the sixth 
century A.D., pp. 220-22. 

2 Ge rsa eos (canto xviii, tl. 145 and 152). 

® Macdonell J.R.A.S. (1919), p. 531. 

*K. G. Sésa Ayyar Q.J.M.S., vol, x, p, 186. 

SConira, M.S. Ramaswami Ayyangar, Studies in South Indias 
Jatnism, pp. 146-7. 

6 Cantos 24 and 25. 

7A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms by James Legge, Oxford 188%, p. 113. 

8A Record of Bud. Religion Tr. by J. Takakusu Intro. pp. xi-xii. 

° Contra M. S. R. Ayyangar, Studies i S, 1. Jainism, pp. 149-51. 
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dhism when Fa Hien visited the island, it cannot be 
denied that there was Buddhism. For the earlier 
form of Buddhism, it may be noted, was not very 
different from the Brahmanical religion, and hence an 
early foreign traveller of the type of Fa Hien could not 
differentiate the one from the other. 

Buddhist Philosophy.—Apart from the story the 
chief importance of. the book lies in its elaborate 
exposition of the philosophical doctrines of the Bud- 
dhist religion.” It is in this connection that the poem 
is invaluable. It proves the fact of the development 
of the Buddhist religion and its great power and 
influence during that period. The various tenets, 
sects, and principles thereof, as well as the chief 
places where the religion struck firm roots, and other 
such valuable items of information are extensively given 
especially in the latter portion of the work. The six systems 
of philosophy as found here are the Sankhya, Nyaya, Vai- 
Sésika, Mimamsa, Lokayata, and Bauddha.” From 
such an elaborate, critical, and clear study of the Bud- 
dhist religion and philosophy it is natural to conclude that 
the great and celebrated author must have himself em- 
braced the tenets of Buddhist doctrine. This means in 
other words that Sattanar was a Buddhist by conviction. 
Otherwise he would not have given us such an exhaus- 
tive and appreciative study of the great religion. The 


1 A comparative study of the principles of the Buddhist logic in the Mant- 
mékalai has convinced the learned Mahamahdpadhyaya S. Kuppuswimi 
Sastri that they are based on acadrya Dinnaga’s Nydyapravésa and on his 
other works. He would therefore assign the Manwmékalat to a period be- 
tween Dinnaga and Dharmakirti Jour. of Or, Reséarch, vol. i, pp. 191-201. 
See the introduction of Dr. S. K. Ayyangar to his work Manimékalai, In its 
Historical Setisng. 

8 There is another classification of six systems, Pirva Mimamsa, Uttara 
Mimaimsa (Vedanta), Sankhya, Y6ga, Nydya and VaiSésika. The latter 
account does not include the Lékayata and the Bauddha systems. 
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book extols the lofty maxims and principles that are the 
guiding factors of that religion. From this work we 
cannot but regard Sattanar as a poet theologian of the 
first order. 

As a Courtier.—At this time the Céra king was Sen- 
guttuvan, a great patron of arts and letters, reigning in his 
great capital Karuvir. It would appear that Sattanar once 
visited his royal Court and was even a venerable courtier 
of the great Senguttuvan for a pretty long time. It was he 
who first gave the full details of the story of K6valan and 
Kannaki to the King and his brother the poet Ilanko- 
adigal,’ laying special emphasis on her greatness and on 
her chastity that was the invaluable ornament adorning 
both her physical and mental body. Moved by this soul- 
stirring account, Senguttuvan expressed a wish to perpe- 
tuate the glorious memory of that great lady and heroine. 
On the Queen’s advice the erection of a temple and the 
installation of Kannaki therein as the deity was decided 
upon as the most fitting memorial and monument.? To 
this proposal the king readily gave his assent and soon 
the temple was built and was provided with all the 
necessary equipments. [lank6 thought fit to perpetuate 
her memory by means of a more imperishable memento 
and wrote the undying Silappadikdram. Thus it is evi- 
dent that Sattanar was a contemporary of Senguttuvan 
and his brother Ilankd-Adigal. 


P on the Padskam, pp. 1-10 attached to the extant Manimékalat, second 
ed,, ‘ 


2 Canto xxv, Il. 114-5. 


CHAPTER III 


SOME TAMIL MYSTIC POETS 


Sec. J. INTRODUCTORY 

WE are in an age of growing materialism. The 
advancement of science with its rapid strides increases 
our sense pleasures and sense enjoyments, nay, creates 
a thirst for them even in the minds of the man in the, 
street. Life is to many thinking students a riddle and a 
mystery. Life after death is still more a mystery. The 
quest after the highest reality which is the ultimate 
reality, and the effort to gain an experience of that reality 
is easily consigned to the realm of oblivion. This 1s 
philosophy and religion to which attention could be given 
only without prejudice to our mundane comforts. But 
it must not be confounded with philosophy. Philo- 
sophical speculation is the result of deep thinking which 
finds no place in mysticism. Mysticism is the result of 
a vast experience." From this life of struggle and never- 
satisfied wants it is a relief to turn to the pages of our 
ancient literature, whether it be the classical Sanskrit or 
the vernaculars, and find how our ancients realized the 
philosophical quest after truth as far more important, and 
preferred it, as is illustrated by the story of Nacikétas, in 
the Upanisads, to a life of illusory and fleeting enjoy- 
ments. 

In this line of development though India can claim 
more honours, yet she is not an exceptiori. Parallel 
developments of mystic views and beliefs in the history 
of other countries of the world there have been, since the 
dawn of history. Nay every religion recognizes in 


4 See Preface, Mysticism in Bhagavad Gita by Mahéndrandth Sircdr— 
(Longmans 1929). 
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mysticism an elevating and awe-inspiring principle which 
would tackle problems of life more effectually and truly, 
than logical argumentations and scientific reasonings. 
But it is not all the same blind faith born of credulous 
belief. Just as India can speak of her own-mystics, we 
have Islamic mystics and Christian mystics.” Every- 
where there is a variety of types, each bhakta pursuing 
his individualistic method of attaining ecstatic communion 
with God. 

Taking India, for example, every school of philosophy 
developed a type of mystic beliefs and views, so that we 
can speak of sacrificial mysticism, mysticism of the 
Upanisads, Yoga mysticism, Buddhistic mysticism, and 
devotional mysticism.’ 

With this preliminary explanation we may now 
proceed to examine the mystic views of some of the 
South Indian Tamil saints and bhaktas. At the outset 
it may be remarked that their mysticism can broadly be 
designated as devotional mysticism. In the story of the 
development of the mystic principle, the devotional type 
which is undoubtedly the latest one, seems to have been the 
special type we come across in the Tamil sages and saints. 

Mysticism, then, is a state of religious feeling marked 
by supreme effort or efforts to attain direct communion 
with God. It is also the understanding of things divine 
by an unceasing process of deep spiritual insight and 
ripe spiritual experience. According to Goethe, ‘it is 
the scholastic of the heart, the dialectic of the feelings’. 
And mystic poetry is that kind of literature which 
contains “a sacred and also a secret meaning incompre- 
hensible to the ordinary reader but well cognizable by 


1See W.R. Inge, Christian Mysticism. 
Im this classification I have followed Das Gupta’s learned work, Hinds 
Mysticism, London, 1927. 
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the spiritually-minded persons. This may be material, 
namely, the matter it treats of is mystic, but the language 
may be clear, perspicuous and quite distinct. That 
means that it involves an altogether different meaning 
and significance realizable only by master minds. Or it 
may be formal. This kind deals not with the matter 
but with the manner. That is, the subject-matter is 
quite comprehensible but is couched in mystical language. 
Mystical also means ‘allegorical’; but all allegory is 
not mystic. For there are allegories from which mystic 
interpretations are conspicuously absent. To this last 
category belong the works generally of all the eighteen 
Siddhars. 
Sec. II. SATIVA MYSTICS 

Judged by the above standards, Tamil literature 
contains yet unfathomable treasures of such wisdom and 
knowledge, born of great experience which are the melodi- 
ous outbursts of highly spiritual souls in moments of su- 
preme rapture. To this class belong, among others of which 
we shall speak in the sequel, the works of the four great 
teachers and preachers who go by the name of Saiva 
Samayacaryas—Tirujnana Sambandar, Apparsvamigal, 
Sundaramurtinaéyanar and Manikkavasakar. The first 
three are the renowned authors of the collection of 
devotional songs and lyrics known as the Tévdram. 
These four great acaryas had full conviction and faith in 
their own religion. They began a preaching crusade 
against the disintegrating influence and the destructionist 
spirit of the rival religious sects. The Samanas or the 
Jains and the followers of the Buddha were the chief 
objects of their attack. They denounced their doctrines, 
and condemned their preachings in public. It was they 
who firmly planted the banner of their faith in Tamil land, 
if not, in the whole of South India. 
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TIRUJNANA SAMBANDAR 


We will now deal briefly about these mystic writers— 
the great authors of the Tévaram. The Tévaram is 
generally recognized as a text on mysticism though it 
occasionally lapses into newer elements and tendencies 
which cannot be characterized as mystical either 
in spirit or matter. Here a serious student comes 
across allegories of a higher order, viz., allegories 
which are mystical in character and extent. Tuirujhana 
Sambandar entitled Dravida Sigu by Sankaracarya 
occupies a prominent place among the distinguished 
Saiva Samaydacaryas. 

The Legend.—The town of Siyali in Tanjore District 
is recorded by tradition as a Noah’s Ark. When the 
whole world was submerged under a great deluge, this 
was the only spot which was not affected by the waters 
of the flood. Hence its well-known name T6nipuram 
(literally Boat city). Besides, other names are given 
to the same city. In this ancient town of Siyali was born 
Tirujfiana Sambandar. He was a Brahman by caste. When 
he was three years old, his father took him to the temple- 
tank, placed him on the bank and went for a bath. 
Perhaps feeling lonely the child cried ‘mama’, ‘papa’, 
when Lord Siva and His Consort appeared before him 
and consoled him, Parvati giving him milk of wisdom. 
When his parent saw him thus drinking milk out of a 
golden bowl and questioned the child as to who gave it to 
him, the boy pointed to the distant temple, and sang 
in praise of the Lord. 

Thenceforward he became a great and devout bhakta. 
It was the desire of the youngster to visit places sacred 
to the Lord Siva. His father yielded to his wishes and 
took him from one place to the other always carrying him 
on his shoulder. As befitsa dvija, his upanayanam 

12 
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ceremony was performed. He then visited many a place 
of pilgrimage and established his reputation by miracles. 
In the course of his religious tour, he met Appar at 
Tiruvilimilalai mear Mayavaram and helped to relieve 
the famine-stricken people there. Both Svamijis then 
proceeded to Védaranyam where an invitation came to 
them from the Pandyan Queen and Minister to visit 
their capital Madura, especially as the king was under 
the influence of the Samanas. Leaving Appar at Véda- 
ranyam, Sambandar repaired to Madura. With the conni- 
vance of the King, the Samanas set fire to the residence 
of Sambandar with no effect. When this was brought 
to the notice of the Svamiji, he cursed the Pandyan king 
to be attacked with burning fever. The Samanas tried all 
their resources to effect a cure, but with no success. 
At last the king prayed to Sambandar to relieve him of 
his fell disease, which he immediately did. Then an 
assembly of both Saivas and Samanas was convened to 
establish the superiority of either sect. After a 
number of tests in which the Samanas had an inglorious 
defeat, Saivism was accepted as the true religion 
by the king. After this, Sambandar set out on 
pilgrimage and visited many places preaching and 
singing and working miracles until he came _ back 
to his native home. There he responded to the 
wishes of his father and consented to get himself 
married in the old Védic style. But at the very early 
age of sixteen the revered Svdmiji became one with 
the Holy of Holies. This acarya is generally taken 
to have flourished in the first half of the seventh century. 
To the same period belongs Appar Svamigal who was a 
contemporary of Sambandar. While the latter’s collec- 
tion of hymns forms the first three Holy books (Tiru- 
murai), Appar’s are the next three Holy books 
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of the 7édram.* The compiler of the Tévdéram is 
Nambi Andar Nambi.’ 

His Mysticism—Sambandar praises the little town 
of Tonipuram by twelve different nameg. For every name 
he sings one stanza, each one of these stanzas consisting 
of the same lines repeated four times. The ordinary 
reader who sees only the surface is apt to think that this 
repetition is but for the sake of greater emphasis and 
nothing more. But it should be understood that the 
whole thing is pitched in a high key and the repetition 
has a mystic force and hidden meaning and produces a 
wonderfully powerful effect.* 

The four lines of each stanza which admit of different 
interpretations would not produce the intended effect,* 
namely, to bring out the full force and significance, if 
rendered in any other medium than the ancient Tamil 
language, and hence would not be of much interest to the 
common reader. Under these circumstances we refrain 
from any elaborate exposition of these stanzas. But it 
may be noted here that the language is mystic or as 


1For fuller details, see Periya Purdnam of Sékkilar, Tirugndna Sam- 
bandamurts Ndyandr Purdaam. 


2For a critical study of Nambi Andaér Nambi, see Sdmasundara 
DéSikar’s Sarvastkamantka] Iruvar (1930). 

3 Sow yrsgeop Quwun Qerwuwrer 
Gro yrs gienp Ouinwe Communes 
Sow yr sge0p Quwior Qerww.ie6r 
Sow yrs gen p Oviw.w7T Cerwin. 

Tirumurai I. Padikam 127, p. 266. 

4 spe CrpuBs saext'wer 5. Oars 
SEPA COHuUGs saexflwes s.Geos 
S0pod OguGs sajoof wer s._Dens 
S(po® CpguBs sacxfiwer si Geos. 


* 


Tbid., p. 267. 


The Tévdram, ed. by K. Sadafiva Chettiar and published by the S. I. 
Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Madras, 1927 
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stated at the outset, mysticism here is of the formal 
kind, 

Date of Sambandar.—After ably refuting the hypo- 
thesis of Dr. Caldwell’ and of Nelson’ as to the age of 
Sambandar, the late P. Sundaram Pillai proves that the 
saint must have lived before the celebrated Sankaracarya 
and concludes that Sambandar could not have lived in 
any period later than the early years of the seventh 
century after Christ." That Sambandar is a contem- 
porary of Appar and Siruttondar, otherwise known 
as Parafijotiyar, is evident from the legend in the 
Periyapuraénam. We know Parafijétiyar was the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pallava King Narasimha Varman I 
who distinguished himself against the Chalukyas.* 
According to inscriptional evidence, Narasimhavarman I 
succeeded Mahéndravarman I in a.p. 630 and _ con- 
tinued his rule to A.D. 660." Thus the age of Sambandar 
must be looked for sometime in the middle of the 
seventh century A.D. 


APPAR SVAMIGAL 


The Legend.—Contemporary with Sambandar, and 
Vélala by, caste, Appar was born in the village of 
Tiruvamir near Panrutti Railway Station. He had 
a sister by name Tilakavati. When young it was resolv- 
ed to get her married to the commander of the chieftain 


1 Comparative Dravidian Grammar, Intro., pp. 137-43. 

2 District Manual, pt. iii, pp. 54-70. 

8 See his article ‘Some Milestones in the History of Tamil Literature’ 
or ‘The Age of Tirugfianasambandar, Tamilion Ant. Soctety Series No. 3. 

See Struttondar Purdénam (Periyapurdgam), esp. st. 6. 

S Ep, Ind., vol. vi, p. 11; S. I..J., vol. i, p. 152, See also R, G6palan’s 
Pallavas of Kdficht, p. 97 and £; K. A. Nilakanta Sdstri—The Pandyan 
Kingdom, pp. 53-4. 

Coniva K. S. Ramaswami Sastri Sawa Samaydcaryas, p. 59: 
a SAastriar ve middle of the sixth century ap. Cf. K. R. 

ubrabmanian, Origin of Saivism, pp. 64-8. 
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Pallavaraya. Unfortunately before marriage the valiant 
commander died heroically in the field of action. The 
parents of Tilakavati also had in the meantime died and 
Tilakavati resolved to lead a life of celibacy and be of 
help to her brother, the future Appar Svamiji. Mean- 
while Appar got into contact with the Samanas of the 
place and became a convert to their faith. This pained 
his sister very much. She prayed night and day to 
Lord Siva that her brother might be brought back from 
the Samana fold. The prayer was heard and the Lord 
struck Appar with a fell disease which was found incura- 
ble by the Samanas, who left him helpless. Then he 
thought of his sister and betook himself to his resi- 
dence. She prayed to the Lord to relieve him of his 
pain. Soon he was himself. Unshakable faith in 
Saivism re-dawned in his mind. This greatly put out 
the Samanas, who reported to their king at Patalipuram 
how Appar had cheated them and left their camp un- 
knowingly. The king sent for him and subjected him 
to all sorts of cruel tortures, feeding him with poison, 
slaking him in a lime kiln, placing him before a mad 
elephant, and throwing him into the sea. But out of all 
of these he emerged unscathed. The king became 
surprised and found out the truth of the Saiva faith. 
He himself became a convert. Appar carried the 
message of his faith throughout the Tamil Nadu, cultivat- 
ed Sambandar’s acquaintance, and carried on the propa- 
gandist work sometimes in collaboration with him and 
sometimes single-handed. Thus he visited many places 
of pilgrimage, built several outhouses, mathas, then and 
there, and at last attained his salvation in the village of 
Pampukalir about four miles to the east of Nannilam 
Railway Station.’ 


1See Tirundvukkuarasundyandr Purdnam (Periya-Purdnam). Bre 


rd 
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The Miracle of reviving to life Appidiyadikal’s dead 
son.—Appar was so widey known and so much revered 
that a certain Brahman Appidiyadikal by name, in the 
village of Tingalir in Tanjore District, who had never 
seen him nor known him personally, named his sons, 
daughters, servants, and even the animals which he 
reared, after this well-known saint Tirunavukkarasu, 
which literally means ‘supreme in speech’. 

It happened that Apparsvami came to Tingaltir in 
the course of his religious tour. He inquired where he 
could get hospitality. This Brahman’s name was 
mentioned and he went to his house. As he was clothed 
in the garb of a Sannyasin and as it 1s one of the duties 
enjoined on the Hindu householders to entertain such 
ascetics in a spirit of utmost reverence and worship, 
Apptidi welcomed with great pleasure the Svami who, 
it must be noted, was not a Brahman. All his sons, 
daughters, servants and even the domestic animals were 
introduced to him one by one as Tirunavukkarasu Nos. I, 
II and III and so on. The Svami was so struck at this 
that he asked the Brahman why he had named them 
thus. He answered that it was out of love and reverence 
to the great Appar Samayacarya who had done and 
suffered so much for Saivism little knowing that the 
Sannyasin standing before him was no other than the 
revered Svamiji himself. When the latter mentioned 
that he was the personage whom he had thus revered 
and loved, his eyes were filled with rapturous and joyous 
tears, for he could not contain himself. A dinner in his 
honour was soon arranged. 

Meanwhile his eldest son who had gone to fetch some 
plantain leaves from the backyard was bitten by a big 
cobra and died of blood-poison instantaneously. Having 
kept the dead body hidden in a corner, the Brahman did 
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not inform the Svami of this lest he should decline to 
dine on account of the pollution in the house. All the 
arrangements over, leaves were spread and the Svami 
was served. The Svami expressed a wish that all his 
children should dine with him. All the Tirunavukkara- 
gus excepting No. 1 came. The Svami missing the 
eldest enquired after him. The man could no more hide. 
He dared not speak an untruth before the great saint. 
So he gave out what had happened. The body was 
brought at his command before him and the Svami burst 
into melodious prayers to the Lord Siva in ten successive 
verses, the first giving the one element of His body limbs 
and ornaments, the second the two of His, the third the 
three of His and so on, until the tenth describing the 
ten elements. To the inexplicable wonderment of the 
poor Brahman and his family, the boy showed signs of 
life returning to him. He soon opened his eyes, sat up 
and was quite alive. This incident is found in the 
Tévéram in the Visamtirta Padikam.* 

Mystic Interpretatton.—The mystical interpretation 
that is usually given is that there are ten stages by which 
the poison gets ultimately into the head, and only slowly 
and by degrees could this poison be removed from the 
system. For every Stage one stanza was sung and the 
peculiar kind of chanting added a mysterious and mag- 
netic force with the consequence that the effects of the 
poison were removed and the boy was revived. This is 
still considered a powerful matra for healing the 
poisonous bite of the serpent. 

Date of Appar.—Appar was a contemporary of Tiru- 
jiana Sambandar. That he flourished in the first half of 
the seventh century A.D. is evident from the fact that he 


1Tirumurai IV, Padikam 18, p. 41, Tévdram (Tirumurai 4 to 6), ed. 
by K. Sadagiva Chettiar, Saiva Siddhanta Works (1928). 
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was a contemporary of Gunabhara, known to history as 
Mahéndravarman I who ruled from a.p. 600 to 630.* 
According to K. S. Srinivasa Pillai, the probable date of 
his conversion to the Saiva faith from the Jaina may 
be before A.D. 613-4.2 Perhaps Appar belonged to 
the latter half of the sixth century and continued to 
the seventh century.’ 


SUNDARAMTRTI SVAMIGAL 


The Legend.—In the village of Tirunavalir, now 
known as Tirunadmanallir, about eleven miles west 
of Panrutti Railway Station, was born the saint 
Sundaramtirti. He belonged to the Brahman caste. 
The chieftain of that place, who was Narasinga 
Munaiyar, took a fancy to the child and brought him 
up inhis place with the permission of his parents. 
When he became of marriageable age, the father Sadaiya 
nar selected for him the daughter of one Sadankavi 
Sivacari of Puttir. The wedding day came on and 
the ceremonies were proceeding, when the Lord Siva 
appeared inan old man’s guise and laid aban on 
the marriage as he claimed that Sundara was his bond slave 
and as such could not marry without his previous per- 
mission, according to the bond executed by the boy’s 
grandfather, and that he therefore objected to the 
marriage. The bond was denied, and the boy in a fit 
of rage seized it and tore it to pieces. The old man 
insisted on his claim and they all repaired to the 
assembly of the learned men of Nalliir to have the 
matter properly adjudicated. The members were satis- 
fied with the veracity of the bond, and adjudged 
Sundara as a hereditary bondsman to the old man. 


1 See the Pallavas of Kafich, p. 88. 
3 ag = Varalaru, vol. ii, p. 63, 
8See K, S. Ramaswami Sastri, Saiva S amaydcaryas, p. 47. 
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Sundara went along with the old man who entered 
the temple and suddenly disappeared proving to all 
that he was no other than the Lord enshrined in the 
temple. 

Our Svamiji’s joy knew no bounds. From that day he 
became an ardent devotee of the Siva cult and wandered 
from place to place. In the course of his tour he came 
to Tiruvarir temple where he met Paravaiyar, a virgin 
devotee of the Lord, and took her to wife and lived 
happily with her. Then he went on to a number of other 
places sacred to Siva, working miracles here and there. 
One such place was Tiruvorriyir, north of Madras, 
where he met another female devotee Sangiliyar, whom 
also he married after promising to live with her for a 
fixed period. But as he forsook her before this period, 
he lost the sight of his eyes which, however, he regained 
through the grace of God. 

Sundara became a friend of the Céra king— 
Céraman Perumal Nayanar, who invited him to his place 
and duly honoured him. While he was in his capital 
Mahodai, otherwise known as Kodunkodliir (modern 
Cranganore), the term of his stay in this world was 
ended; and he began to proceed to Kailasa, there to join 
the Lord and abide with Him for ever. This was noticed 
by Céraman who also prayed to follow him and was 
permitted. His hymns form the seventh Tirumurai of 
the Tévdram. The age at which he attained salvation 
is said to be thirty-two.* 

The ‘date of Sundaramirti—According to the 
tradition transmitted by the Periyapuradnam, Sundara- 
murti was a contemporary of Céraman Perumal. 
Again the legend contained in the Tiruvilaiyddal 


1See for full particulars: Perityapurdnam, Tadutiatkonda Purdnam and 
also Eyarkin Kahkkadmandyonadr Purdnam and Vellanaiccarukkam. 
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of Parafij6timunivar bears out that the Pandyan king 
who reigned during that time was Varaguna. But 
the difficulty arises from the fact that there are two 
kings by that name.” The king Varaguna whose name 
occurs in the Aivarmalai record must have ascended 
the throne in A.p. 862-3, and must have been the 
grandson of Varaguna Maharaja.* According to 
Mr. Srinivasa Pillai, Sundaramirti died in a.p. 825 
which is also reckoned to be the last year of the rule of 
Céraman Perumal.* If this assumption is correct, 
Sundaramirti must have been a contemporary of 
Varaguna Maharaja. According to Professor Jouveau- 
Dubreuil* the Pandyan king Varaguna Maharaja led 
an invasion into the Pallava kingdom in the reign of 
Dantivarman. Dantivarman’s rule seems to have extend- 
ed to fifty-one years, commencing roughly at 775 a.p. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that Sundaramirti lived 
in the latter half of the eighth century and the first 
quarter of the ninth century. According to M. Raghava 
Ayyangar, Sundaramirti was a contemporary of Raja- 
simha Pallava and hence must have flourished in 
the first quarter of the eighth century.” But if we accept 
the view that Céraman Perumal was the royal patron of 
the saint, and that his death marks the beginning of the 
Kollam era,—the Kollam era began on the 15th August, 
A.D, 825,—Sundara must be said to belong to the beginning 
of the ninth century A.D.° 


1See for the genealogy and identification, the Pandyan Kingdom, 
1 ff 


41 ff. 
2 [bid., p. 45. 
8 Tamil Varalaru I, pp. 72-3. 
¢ The Pallavas, p. 77. 
5 See note on pp. 135-6 of. Alvdrkalkdlanilai. 
6 Saevasamaydcdryas, p. 75. See also K. R. Subrahmanian, Origin of 
Saivism, pp, 68-9. 
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MANIKKAVASAKAR 

The Date-——The life of this South Indian saint 
who bears a favourable comparison with St. Augustine, 
St. Paul, and St. Francis of Assisi and other learned 
saints of the West, is to be traced from poetical 
legends which have grown around that notable figure. 
It is even difficult to definitely assign to him a 
particular period, but still it is reasonable to fix it 
as the ninth century A.D. Lassen’s theory of the sixth 
century and Pope’s theory of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury are not supported by authentic evidences. Prof. 
K.A. Nilakanta Sastri is of opinion that the Varaguna 
mentioned by the Saint is neither of the two Varagunas 
known to history but a Varaguna of legend about whom 
we are yet to know anything and he concludes that 
Manikkavasakar must have preceded the Tévaram Trio.’ 
K. S. Srinivasa Pillai? and S. Anavaratavindyakam 
Pillai arrive at the conclusion that he lived after the 
Tévaram Trio. K. G. Sésa Ayyar discusses at length 
this problem and fixes the age in the latter half of the 
fourth century. It is contended that by the term Poy- 
adimat-illata-pulavar Sundara refers to ManikkavaSsakar. 
Again the reference by Appar to the legend of purchasing 
horses for royal use and their transformation to jackals is 
adduced.” Against this it is pointed out that there are 
unmistakable references to Sambandar* and Sun- 
daramirti’ in the Tirwudsakam. 


1 The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 66-7. 

2 Tamil Varalaru, vol, ii, pp. 77-125, Tamil Perumakkal Varalaru, p. 74 ff. 

8 See the Tamilian Antiquary. See in the same journal T, Ponnam- 
balam Pillai’s article ‘Manikkavaéakar and Christians of Malabar.’ 

4 sqpun wgseh p srE Oss pu. 

5 Ogerur Certag Sapenepfer 
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Also see K. S. Ramaswami SAstri’s Sarva Siamaydchdryas, pp. 12-27. 
His conclusion is that the saint belonged to the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. (Vasanta Book Depot, Madras), 1927. 
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The Legend.—During the epoch when King Arimart- 
tanan was ruling at Madura, Manikkavasakar was born 
in a place called Tiruvadavir. He was a Brahman by 
caste and grew up to be a promising young man of 
parts. The king appointed him as his minister. A 
devout student of the Agamas, this young minister was 
in quest of a teacher who would initiate him into the 
mysteries of the Agama literature. 

Once it happened thus. The king, whose cavalry 
arm was deficient, was told of horses landed for sale 
at his port town by a merchant from Arabia, and 
he deputed his minister to buy them for him. On 
the way he met a Saiva saint, the Lord Siva himself 
with his attendants, and became a convert to His Grace 
and remained there as His disciple, spending all the 
king’s money in building a temple there. On hearing 
this, the king ordered him to return to the court 
immediately. He returned accordingly, permitted by 
the Lord who promised to send the horses on a fixed 
date. The minister was suspected of embezzlement and 
imprisoned. The Lord converted the jackals of the 
forest into horses and drove them before His Majesty. 
He became well pleased and also satisfied, and released 
the minister from bondage. 

But at night the horses all turned into jackals 
and ran away. This highly enraged the king who 
inflicted on his minister further tortures and punish- 
ment. But soon coming to know of his real in- 
nocence and true devotion, the king repented and 
reinstated Manikkavasakar in his place and thencefor- 
ward held him in high respect. But the sweets of 
office had no longer any charm for our saint and 
his longing for the Sacred Presence deepened. He 
took a pilgrimage to Cidambaram, and by a miracle 
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vanquished the Buddhists, and soon became one with 
the Lord. From this it would appear that this sage 
lived in an age of decaying Buddhism and rising 
Saivism. 

His chief works are the Tiruvadsakam and the 
Tirukkovai Of these the Tiruvdsakam seems to tell an 
autobiographical tale of the different stages of his 
spiritual life and experience which ultimately enabled 
him to attain enjoyment ineffable and eternal. It is a 
torrential outflow of ardent religious feelings and 
emotions in rapturous songs and melodies. This work 
may be regarded as a convenient handbook on mystical 
theology. It is the spontaneous outpouring of his 
ecstatic feelings, under the stress of strenuous spiritual 
impulses. Among the accredited devotional works 
in the Tamil tongue it takes the foremost rank. The 
other equally remarkable work of his is the Twwmk- 
kéuat. Superficial readers devoid of true spiritual 
acumen are apt to treat this supreme mystic work as an 
ordinary text of love-poetry. True, what is known in 
Sanskrit as the Srigdrarasa seems at first sight to 
dominate the whole poem. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is only a thin veil covering grand and 
beautiful religious truths and conceptions. 

It would not be out of place here to give the sum 
and substance of the story contained in this poem as a 
layman finds it. A lover accidentally meets a maid in 
Some solitary mountain glade, is enamoured of her, 
approaches her and both become fast attached to each 
other by the silken bonds of love. Then they marry in 
public and settle down to the life of householders. 


1Vide Tiruvddaviradigal Purénam, by Kadavu]l-Mamunivar, Jaffna 
ed. (1897). See also Introduction of G. U. Pope’s edition of the Téruvl- 
fakam, pp. xvii-xxxii. 

2 Published by Sendilvélu Mudaliar, Madras. 
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Shortly after, one business or other necessitates the 
husband’s absence in foreign countries for a shorter or 
longer period according to the nature of the business. 
Both feel the separation keenly, and look forward rather 
eagerly to the day when both of them should meet 
for an indissoluble union as it were. But the grief of the 
forlorn wife in her solitary home ever thinking of her 
absent lord, daily becomes more and more unbearable, 
and she breaks forth in piteous wail, expressive of the 
various phases of her grief. It is this grief of the lonely 
wife yearning to join her husband in wartn, indissoluble 
embrace that allegorizes the earnest efforts of the 
individual soul seeking re-union with the Universal Soul. 

Such a simple theme as this need not require a 
Manikkavasakar to expound and illustrate it. So there 
is an altogether different interpretation that should be 
read into this supreme work. The story goes that this 
gifted Acadrya, during his pilgrimage from one place 
to another, came to Cidambaram, one of the holy places 
of Southern India, stood before the shrine of the Lord 
Nataraja, and sang these verses. And the Lord, it is 
said, himself took them down in his own hand to show 
his appreciation of this poem and the deep devotion by 
which it was inspired. 

Men of deep intuitive insight perceive and perceive 
rightly, the highly spiritual meaning underlying this 
story. The Lord was the eternal object of his love, and 
Manikkavaéakar himself, a lover from the earliest days of 
his life. But by some accident, he has been long separated 
from the object of his love. He feels this separation in- 
tensely, realizes this well, and yearns for an indissoluble, 
inyiolable, and irreproachable union or oneness with God.* 
The usual practice with other mystic poets is just the 

1See Tirukkovaiydr Unmai, ed. by Swaminatha Panditar. 
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opposite. In other words, the Lord is generally invoked 
as lover and the devotee as the object of love. 

The opening stanza’ of this valuable work, entitled 
nurcirappu, apparently written by an ardent admirer of 
this great saint, which I cannot help quoting, furnishes 
a gist in four lines of the various aspectsin which 
persons of different kinds of temperaments would 
view it. 

‘When speaking of this, the Brahmans will say this 
is the essence of the Védas: the Ydgins, that of the 
Againas: libidinous persons, that it is a treatise on erotics: 
the logicians, a work on dialectics, etc.’ Thus, the 
Tirukkévai will be found to be a splendid example of 
the purely material kind of mystic poetry. 


Sec. II. THE VAISNAVA SAMAYACARYAS 


Before we proceed to speak of the later and the 
more recent mystic poets, it is necessary to state the 
great part played by the eminent Vaisnava Samaydacar- 
yas. These were equally distinguished and renowned 
teachers and preachers of the Vaisnava cult. Some of 
them were even contemporaries of the Saiva Sama- 
yacaryas. These Vaisnava Acaryas and saints go by 
the name of Alvars, and they are twelve in number. 
They were the famous authors of the great and well- 
known collection of the Ndldyirappirabandam or 
Divyappirabandam. This, it may be said without any 
fear of contradiction, stands on the same footing of 
sanctity as the Tévaram of the Saiva saints, to which 


* grceraen Ger er sé sent Curfu mrss Ser 
sriexrasr Qereruit srapar sruoner groOger 
Crses Ger Ooo oor 1s Ore ext Grep sO ser RerijeCaunt 
Prem mer App vedéGsr omens QeritipCer. 
Ed, by Arumuga Navalar (fourth edition). 
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we had occasion to refer. These Alvars were also 
religious mystics of the same type. Every one of them 
had personal, intuitive experience of the Divine 
Presence. They also preached in season and out of 
season against the doctrines and the practices of the 
Samanas as well as the Buddhists, who were regarded 
as the common enemies of the Hindu religion. Among 
these high spiritual souls, Nammalvar, Kulasékaralvar, 
Tirumangaiyalvar and Andal figure prominently. This 
work would not be complete without at least a brief 
reference to each of these four, if not to all the twelve. 


1. NAMMALVAR 


The Legend.—The greatest of all Alvars and a born 
saint was Nammialvar.. He is known by different 
appellations which show his universal popularity. He is 
popularly known as Sataképan and Maran. According to 
orthodox Vaisnava tradition, unlike other Alvars who were 
incarnations of Visnu’s weapons or ornaments, Nammal- 
var was the avatdr of Visvakséna, or Gananatha, the 
head of the Ganas of God Visnu. Nammalvar was the 
son of Kari, who held a high post under the Pandyan 
king and afterwards became a petty chieftain known as 
Kariyar of Valutivalanadu, tributary to the Pandyas. Its 
chief place was Tirunagari on the Tambraparni in the 
Tinnevelly District. Mythology clouds the life of the 
saint from his childhood. The child was born, but did 
not exhibit signs of hunger or thirst for ten days, to 
the despair of the parents. On the eleventh day the baby 
was left under a tamarind tree in the local temple. From 
that time the baby entered into Yégic contemplation up to 

1See the Guruparamparat both Tergalai and WVadagalai versions: 


See also A. Govindacarya’s The Holy Lives of Alvars or Dravida Saints, 
p. 191 ff., Mysore, 1902. 
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his sixteenth year. About this time another Alvar, Madu- 
rakavi, a Brahman of Tirukkdélir, who had dedicated his 
life early to the service of God, heard of the illustriqus 
Nammalvar and became his disciple. At this stage the 
Lord Narayana appeared and initiated Nammalvar into 
the mystery of the great manitra—OM NAMO NARAYA- 
NAYA. This wasthe summum bonum of his life. 
He became a great teacher and included among his 
disciples, Madurakavi, the author of Kannmnun- 
siruttambu, It is generally believed that this saint lived 
thirty-five years and his inspired utterances, the Tirw- 
viruttam, the Tiruvadsiriyam, Periya Tiruvandaddi and 
Liruvéymoli, correspond to the four Vedas, the Rik, 
Yajus, Atharva and Sama. Those who follow the 
Vaisnava cult look upon his intensely religious works as 
containing the very pith and marrow of the sacred 
Vedas. Of these the Tiruvadymoli which contains a 
thousand poems and which forms nearly one-fourth of the 
Diwyappirabandam, deals in an excellent and masterly 
way with the various and varied aspects and attributes 
of the Lord Narayana. The Tiruvaiymoli and especially 
Ttrwiruttam deal with ecstatic love of the Lord. The 
God is represented as Nayaka (Lover) and himself Nayaki 
or the object of love. Nammalvar thus holds an honoured 
place in the history of Vaisnavism in South India. 

Date.—As has been said already, he is the great Acar- 
ya who yearned for the living presence of Lord Visnu and 
succeeded in realizing that sacred and holy Presence. 
An examination of the Anamalai inscriptions has led 
the late Gopindtha Rao to the conclusion that N ammal- 
var lived in the first half of the ninth century.’ 


2 See Sen, Tamil for 1906, Gopinatha Rao’s articles; also his History of 
the Srt Vatsnavas, Madras University, 1923, pp. 18-21. 
Pe rad for a fuller discussion on the subject Early H istory of Vatsnavism, 
p. ; 
14 
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There are two other opinions with regard to the date 
of Nammalvar. One is that he belongs to the fifth 
century A.D., and the other to the tenth or eleventh 
century A.p. Arguments in favour of both these theories 
are examined by Srinivasa Pillai, but it is not possible to 
arrive ata definite conclusion.” From the surnames 
Maran and Parankusan, and from the fact that he was the 
predecessor of Tirumangaialvar, according to the Guru- 
paramparai, he may be placed in the reign of king Maran, 
great grandfather of Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan of Vélvi- 
kudi grant, roughly in the latter half of the seventh century. 


2. KULASEKARA ALVAR 


The Legend.—Kulasékara’ is another of these deeply 
religious mystics. His transports of religious emotion 
are, as we shall presently see, peculiarly his own. It is 
said that Kulasékara was born as the incarnation of 
Visnu’s Kaustubha. He was the son of Drdhavrata, king 
of Kérala. Before he was sixteen he learnt the tvayr, the 
puranas, the ttthdsas and other allied literature. After his 
marriage Drdhavrata had Kulasékara crowned king 
and retired to the forest to lead the life of a Vana- 
prasta. Kulasékara as a king discharged his duties 
by protection and extensive conquests in the Cola and 
Pandyan kingdoms. Like the illustrious Asoka of ancient 
days, Kulasékara utilized his position to do moral and 
religious propaganda. 

Date.—This Vaisnavacarya is, according to tradition, 
the next after Nammialvar in point of time. It is said 
that he must have lived before the ninth century, before 
Vijayalayan, the Cola king, who made Tanjore his capital 


1 States Varaléru II, pp. 148-72. 
Saints, p. 117. 
‘Dione Carstrom, pp. 33-6. 
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in A.D. 849. There is no reason to assign to him the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.p.* Other evidences point 
out that he must have flourished at the commencement 
of the eighth century.’ 

His Mysticism.—He lived in a world of his own crea- 
tion. The one outstanding feature in him was that he 
retired into himself from the world without. It would 
appear that his soul lived apart from his surroundings and 
environments. The fourth dasakam of his songs designat- 
ed Perumal Tirumoli and addressed to Sri Tiruvénkata, 
Lord of the Tirupati hills, beginning with the word 
tinéru.’ A perusal of his writings makes these things 
evident, nay quite obvious. Kulasékara, it must be noted 
at the outset, was one of the distinguished Céra kings. He 
was a Pandita Céra. Himself a great scholar and author, 
he was a devoted patron of learning and learned men. 
He was an ardent devotee of Sri Ramacandra. The 
tenth dasakam* is addressed to God Visnu of Tillainagar 
Tiruccitrakitam (Cidambaram). 

It is a peculiar custom in India that it is not enough if 
one goes through the religious works, but one should 
discipline oneself before this by hearing the story from 
a guru or from one versed in that particular branch of 
study. 

Kulasékara was a great believer in the observance 
of such customs and traditions. So he used to hear the 


1See also M. Raghava Ayyangar’s Alvirke] Kdlanilai, pp. 177-200. 
2S. K. Ayyangar’s Early History of Vaisnavism, pp. 26-37. 
5 oeCerg Dee gg et 9 pe! wer Caein Gear 
gCarens Qaer~mer gu.nug Spwvenrs 
Cory casas sraser Cans s gs 
CarCerf arap @Geriu YI piBuCer. p. 151 
4 gesGer® vu Gadyen_eyp #GwrgS Quergy 
KHtissrég caster sg Saran Gers. 
P. 165 WNéjayira Divyappirabandam, edited by D. Krisnamacari, 
Madras, third edition. 
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story of the Rdmdyana. When he was engaged in 
hearing the story; and reached the portion known as the 
kharavadha, where Sri Rama fought single-handed against 
myriads of Raksasads, he could not contain himself. He 
burst out, put on the armour, and went forth to the help 
of Sri Ramacandra. Again when hearing the narration 
of Rama’s army crossing to Lanka, he armed himself and 
got down into the sea with his retinue of soldiers thinking 
of rendering assistance to the great Dagaratha’s son. 

These two incidents in his life are referred to here, to 
indicate how Kulasékara was moved by intense and 
deep religious faith in the object of his love and devotion 
who was Sri Ramacandra himself. Thus, mysticism to 
him is conscious, something real, and a living presence. 

This intense religious life on the part of the king did 
not appeal to his ministers. The latter resolved to get 
rid of the Vaisnava devotees who were hangers-on of the 
king by fair or foul means. After many an attempt, they 
removed a costly jewel from the image of his tutelary 
deity and attributed the theft to these devotees. The 
royal saint pleaded their innocence by offering to put his 
hand into a pot containing cobras. If the cobras did not 
bite, it was a monumental proof of the innocence of the 
devotees and the criminal offence of his ministers. The 
cobras refused to harm the noble soul. The ministers 
realized his sincerity and greatness and conducted them- 
selves rightly thenceforward. Still the charm of the 
throne did not weigh with him. He had his son crown- 
ed, and retired to lead a life of penance and prayer. He 
made an extensive pilgrimage from Srirangam to Tiru- 
pati until at last he reached Mannarkéyil in Tinnevelly 
District where his soul departed from his body. It is 
said that he was then about seventy-five years old. 

1 See the Guruparamparats. 
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His other work which is in Sanskrit, is the well- 
known Mukundamalad. Here is a picture of the grief- 
stricken king exhibiting his keen longing for re-union 
with Him, thus justifying our conception in regard to 
his mysticism.’ 


3. TIRUMANGAI ALVAR 


The Legend—In Tiruvali Tirunagari near the 
modern Siyali was born Tirumangai mannan. He is 
considered as the incarnation of Visnu’s fdranga. When 
young he was known as Nila. His father belonged by 
caste to the fourth class and he held the office of a 
General in the Cola army. The young Nila was trained 
in military science, and he became in time a soldier of 
much reputation. The Cola king was pleased with his 
valour and made him the head of Tiruvali-nadu. In 
this capacity again he won a name and got recognition 
by the title of Parakala, literally death to the enemies. 
Tirumangai entered into the life of the householder by 
marrying a pious lady named Kumudavalli, a staunch 
devotee of Narayana. Through her unparalleled influ- 
ence, Tirumangai became a convert to Vaisnava faith 
and spent all his income on charities. Failure to pay 
tribute to the Cola king enraged the latter who had him 
punished by imprisonment. Then it is said that the 
Lord enshrined at Kaficivaram offered to pay the dues 
and got him freed. So it happened. He was always in 
need of money to be spent oncharities. Expediency 
dictated to him to resort to unscrupulous ways to satisfy 
his religious thirst. Hence he took to the life of a high- 
way robber. The Lord who was pleased with his sincerity 
appeared before him in the guise of a Brahman, when he 
robbed him of all his possessions. The Lord imparted 


1Tr. Ar, S., vol. v, 109-11. 2 Devyasiricaritam, pp. 57-63. 
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to him astéksara mantra and disappeared. This threw 
the pious robber into a transport of real joy. This 
invested him with all the qualifications of a good poet. 

In the course of his pilgrimage to the important 
Vaisnava shrines he reached Srirangam where he resolved 
to improve the building of the temple. But he was 
short of money. The blind zeal drove him to think of 
stealing the Buddhist golden image at Negapatam. 
With this idea he reached Negapatam, effected an entry 
into the temple with great difficulty, got the image and 
returned to Srirangam through the modern villages of 
Puravaccéri and Tirukkannangudi. The Buddhist idol 
was melted and the expenses were met. Once again 
he set out on a pilgrimage until he spent his last days in 
the village of Tirukkurungudi in the Tinnevelly District. 

Date of the Alvdr.—It is not so easy, as one would 
imagine, to determine the date of this Alvar. According 
to the legends, Tirumangai was a contemporary of 
Tirujfiiana Sambandar whom he met at Siyali and spent 
some time with him there. As the date of the Saiva 
saint is accepted generally as the middle of the seventh 
century A.D. and as other references relegate this Alvar 
to a much later date, it would be wrong to identify with 
Sambandar, the Nayanadr, who was the contemporary of 
Tirumangai. If this is to be accepted the Saiva saint 
referred to should be Sundaramirti. 

There are of course sufficient materials to determine 
the age of this Alvar from independent sources. Of these 
there is an unimpeachable reference to the drum of 
PalHavamalla, who is no other than Nandivarman Pallava- 
malla (circa A.D. 710—75), who was succeeded by Danti- 
varman. Hence this date is the upper limit of the age of 
Tirumangai*. The Alvar again refers to Vayiraméga a 

1Gopinatha Rao’s History of Sri Viaisnavas, pp. 24-5. 
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surname of Dantidurga Rastrakita,* a contemporary of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla.’ 

His Works.—The pious robber was a learned poet. 
He owed his learning to the deep grace of the Lord. 
His poems are of a highly philosophical type and go by 
the name of Periyatirumoli, Tirukkuruntandakam, 
Tiruneduntandakam, Elukirrirukka, Sirvyatirumadal 
and Periyatirumadal. These six poems form a supple- 
ment as it were to the four prabandas of Nammialvar. 
It may be noticed in passing that while the literary 
works of Nammalvar are compared to the four Vedas, 
those of Tirumangai are compared to the six Védangas. 
Hence the Vaisnavas call the joint work of these two 
alvars the Tamil Véda.* 

Of these the Siriyatirumadal and the Pertya- 
tirumadal are erotic in form like the Tirukkévat. 
Whereas the kovai relates to bilateral love, the madal 
deals with unilateral love, that is, the love of one to 
another which however is not reciprocated by that other. 
The madals in question are erotic in form but in form 
only. A deep spiritual significance underlies the highly 
devotional songs of the great Tirumangai. Here the 
famous saint fancies himself a lady in deep love with 
the Lord and manifests his intense desire of love towards 
Him, and even goes to the length of threatening that he 
would do the last and worst thing, namely, subjecting 
himself to such severe tribulations and _ sufferings as 
would lead to death itself, if the Lord did not reciprocate 
his heart’s desire which is no less than intimate spiritual 
union with Himself. 


1 Ep. Ind. iv, p. 334; QO. J. M. Soctety, xiii, pp. 581-8 and pp. 698-700. 

2See also M. Raghava Ayyangar’s Alvarkal-Kalanilag, p. 89 ff. and 
180 ff. Ind. Ant., 1906; S. K. Ayyangar’s article on Ttrwmangat Alvar 
in his Early History of Vaisnavism, p. 88. 

8See Guruparamparais (Vadagalai and Tengalai versions). 
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4. ANDAL} 

The Legend.—In the ancient village of Villipputtir, 
sacred to the memory of Periyalvar, whose unflinching 
devotion to the Lord Visnu was beyond limit, Andal, 
the jewel among the mystics, was born about 4.p. 716. 
The story goes that when once Periyalvar was engaged as 
usual in gathering flowers from the local flower-garden 
he discovered a baby-girl underneath the basil plants. 
His happiness knew no bounds. He took the baby 
home and brought up the young Kddai as he named her. 
While young she was able to learn the highly philosophi- 
cal works, and her bent of mind was not worldly but 
was fully directed towards the Lord Visnu. She is also 
known as Nacciyar and Sudik-koduttal.’ 

About the latter name Siidik-koduttal, there again 
hangs a story. Her father Periyalvar was in the habit of 
gathering flowers in the morning and weaving them into 
garlands to be used for the object of his worship during 
the period of prayer. It would appear that Andal’s 
devotion to the Lord was so intense that she took 
herself to be the loving partner of the Lord. Hence, 
without the knowledge of her father, she used to deck 
herself with those flowerwreaths intended for the Lord, 
to satisfy herself whether she was a sufficiently beautiful 
figure to be attracted by the Lord Himself. 

Sometime before her father would offer his worship, 
she used to remove those flowers, for use in the pija. 
This went on, until one day Periyalvar noticed a hair in 
the garland, hence unfit to be offered to the Lord. 
He was anxious to know how this came about, and when 
questioned, the faithful daughter could no more hide the 


1Cf. Dévyasiriceritam, p. 66 ff., also Dravida Saints, p. 41 ff. 
2 @y.éOsrOs ere. 
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fact. He was sorry, and performed the pija without 
flowers. That night there appeared the Lord in his 
dream and said that flowers which once adorned Andal 
would alone be acceptable to Him. 

Now Periyalvar recognized the greatness of his 
daughter. Andal became sufficiently aged to be married. 
The father was anxious to get for her a suitable hus- 
band. When Andal heard of the arrangements which 
were being made by her father in regard to her marriage, 
she informed him that she would not marry any mortal 
being but was going to get herself wedded to the 
Lord enshrined at Srirangam.* The poor father did 
not know what to do. The Lord appeared to him ina 
dream and asked him to take his daughter to his 
sannadhi in the Srirangam temple. As ordered Periyalvar 
took Andal in wedding dress to the Holy Presence and 
to the wonderment of all the visitors, the Lord extended 
His hands and took her in loving embrace, when Andal 
disappeared as if in the air. Though the father was 
pleased to secure the Lord Himself as his son-in-law, 
still he was sorry for her separation from him. To 
such feelings he has given vent in his Tirumoli.* 

Date.—According to the Guruparamparais, it is said 
that Andal was born on a Tuesday, in the year Nala, in 
the month of Asadha, Suklacaturdasi, Ptranaksatra. 
According to the late Swamikannu Pillai’s calculation 
this date corresponds to June 25, a.p. 776. This date 
could not be taken as conclusive inasmuch as_ other 
authoritative works like the Divyasiricaritam dealing with 
the lives of Alvars do not make mention of this fact, 
namely, the date of her birth. This omission together 
with other lines of evidence goes to show, as we have 

1 wrefeatréQsergn Cuéeiuina aryGaGoer. 
2 ee Periyalvar Tirumols, 3, 8. 
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already said, that a.p. 716 is the year in which our mystic 
poetess was born. This date is based chiefly on 
certain verses in the 13th Tiruppdvat of Andal herself.* 
This passage refers not merely to the rising of Sukra 
(well) but also to the simultaneous setting of Guru 
(wiyalan). According to astronomical calculations this 
could have been only on December 18, a.p. 731. This 
was the date, then, of the composition of Tiruppavai, 
when Andal must have been aged about fifteen. If this 
is correct, she must have been born in the year 716.’ 
Her Works.—The chief works attributed to this 
celebrated poetess are the Tiruppavai muppatu (30), and 
Nacciyar Tirumoli (153). The Tiruppduai is an inter- 
esting work. It celebrates what is known as pdvai 
nonbu which is the occasion of a vowed observance by 
young girls in the month of Margali (December-January), 
the object being to secure good husbands for themselves 
and the prosperity of their country. The extant 
work celebrates such a festival indulged in by the maid- 
ens of the Yadava caste in honour of Kannapiran (Lord 
Krisna). In this work again she expresses herself, on hav- 
ing attained womanhood, that she would stand by her firm 
resolution to wed no human being but only the Lord.’ 


1 Yorters Gerda Gg ureEas sormyéerit 
Gacref Quapeg Sump appa pou 
yerene, RawNersremr Curghé sein oxen. 

2See for full details M. Raghava Ayyangar’s Alvarkal-Kalanilai, 

pp. 74-94. 
3 geen Wrrws Osma& Querpw 
gts Os epi sQacr sapere ar 
acs SrrgeCs cane Segs 
Qsrapgaa gC g Opa I GEO pHCu!' 
‘erga wissen GS suit éQser 
gerehs Osipss@acr si aptvacr 
worchiaré Qeerg Cugeiuied 
enpGaCoer seri) weir sCer’ 
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In the other work Tirumoli, Andal has decided to 
bestow her love on Tirumal only and not to seek any 
other husband. She regards Visnu as the lover and 
herself as the object of love. She addresses the Lord 
with such feelings as are natural to one separated from 
one’s lover, and yearning for spiritual union with Him. 
The keenness of separation and her consequent difficul- 
ties are told with a wealth of detail. 

In one place she seems to think that the Lord has 
definitely promised to take her in loving embrace and has 
either forgotten it or did not take notice of her, a small 
human being. Whatever it may be, she continues, 
the Lord cannot so easily deceive her father through 
whom she has full hopes of realizing her ambition.’ 

We also know how she realized this to the full extent 
of her satisfaction. Mysticism in the case of Andal is 
something more than formal. 

Lack of space forbids us to go here into more details 
of Andal’s works, and also those of the other equally 


1 eolaciren  artrFseas mse sC sr yo. eoaQuadam 
craflenwwr OQ ter Sifu Cum Weor are 
eatiradS Cans sOser Carli ger Eenrwuris. 
Sofugs CosHare ga&erg SGuGUCe. 
Caressa Qurisla wreIG7EeC ert 6 OsrerenmscinCwe 
gsagQurer wrwsCarr S_ewéerg gra@GerC per 
yaGsra Dayssg oOs gr fu era@sreSuw 
Friese siQendSys steUOLLa Aserererg QarCer. 


eo 


sadQaer Csrifll eratcordenr wibutt 
Qedanrt Qudwt Agnuoreft_rure, QewaQgser 
Sad) ygoasss SLOP gst sascr Cgaer 
ane ule agelisere 9g sre Ow. 
Qrieanu yew SQarmer srovexlh ss 
Qtows enw QuGanigeng SOR S st Cau uur 
SNOW YSvLiTEns BTOpSLiuT Quien gp Enos re) 
soden_Cw Oumiureoo erSuur onfleACu. 
Nacctydr Térumoli, 10.10; 11.10. 
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reputed Alvars. ‘They cover a wide field, ranging 
from the simple plaintive songs of Tondaradippodi ta 
the thought-laden odes of Nammalvar, from the polished 
poems of Kulasékara Alvar to the mystical love songs 
of Andal....The songs of the Vaisnava singers 
taken along with those of the contemporary Saiva poets 
—both considerably similar and alike in their poetry and 
spiritual contents—form the earliest and most remarkable 
religious poetry known to any Indian vernacular.” “The 
age of Tamil mystics and poets was also the great age 
of Tamil art. The theistic cults of Siva and Visnu 
which gave rise to high poetry also inspired an art 
renaissance, the greatest South India has ever seen.” 
Suffice it to say in respect of these Saiva as well as 
Vaisnava Samayacaryas in general with the English 
poet: 


Blessed are they who peaceably should endure, 
For Thou, O Most Highest, shalt give them a crown. 


Sec. IV. OTHER MYSTIC POETS 
1, TIRUMULAR 


The Legend.—In the sacred hills of Kailasa, the abode 
of Lord Siva, there are many disciples of god Nandi, all of 
them being followers of Siva and Siva-yéga. Once, one 
among them set out to the Podiyil hill of Agastya to spend 
some time with that sage. Having passed through many 
a place of pilgrimage, he reached Tiruvavaduturai, near 
the present Kumbakénam town. There he heard in the 
distance the sad bellowing of cattle continuously for a 
long time. He went to the place and found the cowherd 
Mila by name dead on the ground surrounded by the 
faithful cows and calves, bemoaning the loss of their kind 


1See p. 17 of Nammdlvar (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras). 
2 See n. 46 Abbar (G. A. Natesan & Co. Madras). 
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master. This sight aroused his sympathy and in order 
to bring solace to the afflicted animals, he entered into the 
dead body of Mila and gave life to it. The cattle were 
pleased, went about grazing and returned home at night- 
fall as usual followed by Tirumila. The animals had 
gone to their sheds. Tirumiila was found standing alone 
in the street and did not enter his house. His wife who 
was not aware of what had happened to her husband, 
took Tirumila for him and requested him to get into the 
house. The Nayanar said abruptly that there was no 
relationship between him and her. The faithful lady 
became bewildered and passed a sleepless and restless 
night. Next morning she broke the news to her 
relatives and neighbours. They found Tirumiila in 
samadhi in the village matha, unmindful of what was 
happening outside. The lady fell down unconscious and 
was removed home by the villagers. It is said that the 
duration of the samddhi was as long as 3,000 years when 
he composed the Tirumantiram in* four parts cartyat, 
kirvya, y6gam and jrdnam. 

The name of this great author stands perhaps un- 
rivalled in the domain of Tamil writers in general, and 
of mystic ones in particular. But his mysticism is neither 
purely formal nor purely material. It may be well 
remarked that it is a harmonious blending of both the 
formal and the material. The book which is a master- 
piece in itself contains 3,000 stanzas, dealing with a 
variety of subjects numbering four hundred themes 
and even more. It speaks of both the possible and 
the impossible, the practicable and the impracticable, 
great as well as trivial things. Tradition recounts 
that this was a work extending over 3,000 years, 


1See Periyapurdnom, ed. 1903, pp. 506-9; also Periyapurdnavacanam 
(14th edition) . 
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one stanza being composed every year, the whole year 
being more or less a period of probation, for the compo- 
sing of this one stanza. The following out of many 
could be quoted as typical illustrations of its mystical 
tendencies. In what is known as the Siunyasampdsana 
chapter of the Tirwmantiram it is said that ‘When 
the brinjal seed was planted, pdkal another species 
of vegetable of sour and bitter taste, grew out of 
it. When the earth was dug out, a poosam (another 
vegetable of grey colour) appeared. The gardeners 
ran to fetch them. But it was a plantain that 
was fully ripe.” This is the literal meaning of the 
stanza. But what underlies this is of enormous impor- 
tance. The brinjal in Tamil is Rattiri which also means 
a pair of scissors. According to the Hindu Yoga 
treatises, there are two main tubes through which the 
life-breath passes in and out, running diagonal-wise down, 
from the toe of the foot up to the nostril. By controlling 
and regulating the passage of air through these tubes by 
means of prandyama, a man is enabled to attain the state 
of Vatrigya. That is when the mind ceases to 
function, and is at rest, it is easy to realize God. The 
plantain fruit refers to the salvation of the soul or 
moksa in Sanskrit, of which the Bible says: ‘What 
if you gain the whole world, but lose your own soul.’ 
Another stanza’ says: 
1 Ibsd., st. 25-8, 
2 ‘anpsta Ss Stu urser cpr sss 
Lidp Hea g C aretrin Corer ero! 1565 
OsrappOsrer Cuniy.@or CsTt_é Gy som 
Gps UpssH arayps sefiCw,’ 
%h tantra, 23, 4. 
Sturtuur eres SCeo unr pus nas geir® 
Cotiturg der) Cap soe Silever 
Code qpeortris Qari wta&ene 
Lartuucer usenes gu urers Qerhu@w.’ 
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‘There are five cows in the Brahman’s house. They 
roam astray. If they are controlled by the proper 
herdsman, then all the five would furnish plenty of 
milk.’ The mystic interpretation is that a mumuksu 
or the one who wishes to attain the eternal enjoyment 
of bliss, should keep his five senses under strict control 
and watch. 

Again it is said that: 

‘The boat is taken to the shore by the steersman 
for commercial purposes. If in the middle of the 
way, the keel gives way, the consequence is easily 
imaginable’.. This poem expounds the great truth 
contained in what is known in Sanskrit philosophy 
‘Thou art that. Here the body is the vessel on 
which the Jivatman or the Individual Soul travels to 
the place where the Paramdiman or the Universal 
Soul is, there to become united with it. In plain 
words the body is the vehicle for the attainment of 
salvation. 

Thus, a careful examination of these three stanzas 
manifests clearly that the mysticism here is not only 
formal, but also material. The language is obscure, and 
the matter also not easily intelligible. 

Date.—There is not enough material to ascertain 
his chronology. But from the fact that Sundaramirti 
refers to him as one of the sixty-three Nayanmars 
in his /iruttondattohai of the Tévaram, it is reason- 
able to assume that he must have been Sundarmiirti’s 
predecessor. 


IMG sro Qurer peir® genpule Sag 
arteo 18s gtier expat Carguex p gy 
erate, Qeweurt ayfwWen wir pp en. 
wre seon® erga g ar w’ Idéd., 70. 
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TAYUMANAVAR 

The Legend.—Among the later Tamil mystic poets 
and writers, the names of Tayumanavar and Ramalinga 
Svamigal deserve to be specially mentioned. A study 
of the life of Tayumanavar is indeed interesting. In the 
village of Vedaranyam (Tirumaraikkadu in Tamil), there 
lived about A.p. 1700 a Saiva, Kédiliyappapillai by 
name. At that time the reigning chieftain at Trichy 
named Vijayaraghunatha Chokkalinga Nayakar had him 
appointed in his service in which he ably conducted 
himself. He had a son whom he gave in adoption to 
his eldest brother who was without any issue. But the 
desire to have another son possessed his mind, and 
with his wife he went daily to the temple and offered 
prayers to that effect. He was soon blessed with a son 
whom he named Tayumdanavar after the Lord enshrined 
in the temple at Trichy. The child grew into boyhood 
and became a profound student of Saiva literature. 
Meantime, his father died and the king who was attract- 
ed by the qualities and qualifications of this boy, 
appointed him to his father’s post. The office had no 
attraction for him. He thought of temples and gods 
and how to attain godhood. One day he went to the 
temple as usual and found an ascetic sitting in contem- 
plation of Him. He understood that it was Mounaguru 
suai of whom he had heard mich before. He waited 
until he would rise up from his yégic posture, and when 
he rose up with a book in hand, Tayumanavar went to 
him and politely asked for the name of the book and 
expressed a desire to be initiated into the mystery of 
dimajnana. The Svamiji was pleased and promised to 
teach him the divine thing the next time he should meet 
him. Meanwhile the Svamiji asked him to look after 
his official work and to lead the life of a householder. 
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With great reluctance he returned home and attended ta.. 
his duties. 

It so happened that the king died leaving no heir to 
succeed him, except his wife Minaksiammaiyar. The 
latter invited Tayumanavar and expressed her wish to 
marry him and to place him at the head of the realm. 
This did not appeal to him. He advised her the 
true righteous path and left for Ramésvaram. This 
news reached his people at Véddranyam and the 
elder brother arranged for his marriage at Védaranyam 
itself. Tayumanavar agreed and got married. A son 
was born to him, but his wife died. The boy was 
named Kanakasabhapati and grew to be learned. 
Now there appeared the Maunagurusvdmi and per- 
mitted him to don the robes of a sannyasin and instructed 
him in the Sivayédga. From that day he became a 
wandering ascetic, visited a number of sacred places of 
pilgrimage and at last got his samddju in Laksmipuram 
near Ramnad.* 

His Mysticism.—Tayumanavar is mystic in the sense 
that he speaks from an altogether lofty plane, something 
transcendental, and hence beyond ordinary human com- 
prehension. Like other mystics, he longs for direct com- 
munion with the Lord. While other mystics yearn for 2 
union with particular deities like Narayana, Subrahmanya, 
etc., the conception of our poet-saint regarding the Lord 
is something formless and void, and shows him to be 
a devotee of Siva.” He realizes the whole universe as 
being permeated by the formless Being.’ His work 
is full of a number of devotional lyrics dealing with 


__ 2 For detailed information, see Intro., pp. 3-15, of Taysmdnaver Patal 
— Meykanda viruttt. Published by B. Ratna Nayakar & Sons, Madras, 


Sec. Sollarkkariyar, st. 9. 
* See the whole section entitled en@ feapGerp Qurgmer 
16 
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several aspects and attributes of the Universal God." 
The mysticism, in which his whole work is clothed, has 
for its objective an impersonal Being. This means that 
Tayumanavar does not feel the form or presence of God 
in any definite manner. According to him God is Sat- 
Cit-Ananda—the everlasting bliss.” He soars high in 
the air of Advaitic philosophy,’ and is full of lofty 
aduaitic conceptions, though he was by conviction 
a follower of Siddhanta Saiva.‘ It is a compromise 
between Advaita and Saivism. 


3. RAMALINGASVAMIGAL 


The Legend.—In this continual and continued succes- 
sion of mystics, Ramalingasvami of very recent times 
occupies a fit place. Ramalinga Pillai was the third son 
of one Ramiah Pillai and Cinnammaiyar, residents of 
Marudir village near Vappuliyir. Ramalinga was born 
in the year 1823 and the legend of his birth runs 
that once when Ramiah Pillai was away from home, God 
Siva appeared to Cinnammaiyar in the form of an aged 
sannyasin, and being pleased with her entertamment, 
the Lord blessed that she would soon get a famous son. 
So it happened. When young, his father passed away 
and it was his eldest brother who had him educated. 
Even as a boy, Ramalinga was attached to Siva temples 
and worship. He became master of all literature with- 
out being taught. He was sixteen when he had a 
burning desire to visit the sacred temple at Tiruvottiyir. 
From that time he began to think of dima, its real truth 

1Sect. entitled Ponnaimddarai, st. 43 and 44. 


2 See section entitled LIF Lp 8 COVE SLD . 

8Sec. Acaiyénum, st. 28. 

‘ Qurisemunt sre. yohsQugy og pel s 
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and nature, and became a teacher and preacher. 
Noticing an attitude of resignation fast developing in 
his mind, his elder brother forced him to take to the life 
of a householder by getting him married to his own 
sister’s daughter. But his unflinching faith and the devo- 
tion to the Lord of his choice did not dwindle. Ina 
place called Vadalir or Parvatipuram, he built a temple of 
mystic significance in addition to a dharmasdla and 
patasala. 

His Work.—His great work Arutpa is a shining 
monument of his religious devotion, spiritual insight and 
poetical skill, The work is a collection of devotional 
songs uttered out of pure inspiration, yet fully satisfying 
the rules of prosody. In other words though inspiration 
is verily stamped on all his verses, yet the metrical 
tests are completely satisfied. This is only by the way. 

The end of the Svamiji.i—The end of the life of the 
Svamiji is a little interesting. We already referred to 
his building a temple at Vadaliir. Into a certain chamber 
in a cottage in the village of Méttukkuppam, near 
Vadalir, the Svami retired for contemplation. He 
asked his disciples not to open the door until he return- 
ed; sometime after the door was opened and no vestiges 
of the Svamiji were found. How and where he dis- 
appeared is a mystery even now. At that time he was 
fifty-one years old. 


Sec. V. CONCLUSION 


Thus there has been an unbroken and noble succes- 
sion of religious mystics in the ancient land of the 
Tamils. By their unceasing and continued endeavours 


_ 7 For a fuller account, see the introduction to the edition of 
Tiruvarutpattirumuraittirattu, by V. Namagivadya Mudaliyar (1896). Besides 
this old edition which is rare, we have also other editions of the work. 
meseon may be made of the edition by S.M. Kandaswami Pillai (Madras), 
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and labours, the lamp of religious faith is still kept 
burning in the minds of the great masses of the people 
of this land. The one result of it is that such useful 
institutions as the great temples are being abundantly 
multiplied, thus keeping alive the religious life of the 
masses in this world with the struggle for life and exist- 
ence, and where people could not find time to stand face 
to face with the Lord. Thus these great religious 
mystics have sought by their writings to light the 
fire of religious zeal and enthusiasm in the minds of the 
people. Thanks to these mystics, our religion and our 
religious faith were saved from extinction during many an 
hour of peril and crisis. 

Their writings, besides their religious value, form a 
good intellectual treat. To study, to understand and to 
fully realize these, is indeed very difficult. There are still 
passages that defy even the devoted students of Tamil 
literature. 

A proper understanding and realization of such 
mystical writings is indeed difficult as it requires high 
acumen, deep vision, and clear understanding on the 
part of the ardent student. He should not approach the 
subject as a layman would. He should, on the other 
hand, place himself on a higher spiritual plane to com- 
prehend thoroughly the mystical force involved. What 
is wanted is an approach to the subject in a pure spirit 
of awe and reverence, so that a correct appreciation of 
these works could be effected with a greater amount of 
power and strength. 


CHAPTER IV 


TIRUVALLUVAR 
Sec. 1. THE CONCEPT OF MUPPAL 


WHATEVER be the date of the Aryan advent in 
Peninsular India,’ one fact is clear, namely, that Aryan 
ideas and ideals had become completely popularized in 
Tamil India sometime during or before the epoch of the 
Sangam. A study of the iti texts in Sanskrit literature 
bears out that the state came into existence for the pro- 
gressive realization of the trivarga or the muppal of 
Tamil literature.? The conception was that progress of 
the world (Jékaydira) meant the progressive realization 
of the chief aims of life and these chief aims of life 
according to the then prevalent notions and standards 
were dharma (Aram), artha (Porul) and kama (Inbam). 
Though the end of this realization is moksa (Vidu) 
yet neither the Arthasdstna writers of Sanskrit litera- 
ture nor the political thinkers of the ancient Tamil 
land have thus expressed it. The idea was that the 
Trivarga was the means towards that end, and if once 
the means were realized, the end would automatically 
follow. That the importance of this Trivarga was well 
realized in Tamil India of the Sangam period is evident 
from the Tolkdppiyam and the eighteen poems of 
Kilkkanakku, traditionally accepted as the Sangam works. 
These eighteen poems among which the Tirwkkural 
claims the first place of importance have for their object 
how best to realize the trivarga or the muppal which would 
lead to the attainment of heaven. In his commentary 


2 The generally accepted date is 700 B.c. 
2 See author’s Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 35. 
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on the Kura] the celebrated commentator Parimélalagar 
refers to the indebtedness of Tiruvalluvar to the accre- 
dited authorities on dandaniti, such as Vydlan (Brhaspati) 
and Velli (Sukra). Unanimous Indian tradition records 
that Brhaspati and Sukra were the first political theorists 
to whom other writers including the illustrious Kamtalya 
and the compiler of the *Rajadharma section of the 
Mahabharata were indebted. 

Alleged indebtedness to Sanskrit—In a recent publi- 
cation in Tamil,’ an attempt has been made to study the 
Kural from a Tamil point of view. It is contended that 
there is no warrant for the statements of the commen- 
tator Parimélalagar in regard to the indebtedness of 
Valluvar to Sanskrit authors, and that there is a marked 
difference in the classification of the muppal, and that 
the concept of muppal is the result of a slow process of 
evolution of the Tamil genius, and that the ideas underly- 
ing the Kural have no correspondence with those of 
Sanskrit writings.” We do not propose to examine here 
these views which are yet to be proved before they could 
be adopted as conclusive. It may be that the Tamilian 
genius developed itself on independent but parallel lines, 
and the process of such slow but sure development 
culminated in the genius of the Tirwkkural’s author. 


Sec. II. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Whatever be the decision which future research 
will arrive at in regard to the above particulars, it is 
a fact of the utmost importance that the Kural and 
other poems of Kilkkanakku deal with the trivarga 
or the muppal. Though a cursory examination of the 


1Studtes in Tirukkural, by R. P. Séthu Pillai with a foreword by 
K. Subramania Pillai, Madras (1923). 
- = the chapter entitled Sapaerenaw, UACweps de and especially 
Dp. ‘ 
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work has been made already’, still we shall proceed 
to examine the same in detail to know whether any facts 
could be gleaned out of the fiction that has gathered 
round this notable poet and philosopher. The chief 
sources of information for the life sketch of this author 
are the Kapilar Ahaval and the Tiruvalluvamadla, while 
the Ceylon traditions as transmitted in its chronicles 
throw some welcome light. Besides, we have multifarious 
references in Tamil classical literature which go a long 
way to fix the chronological limits of Valluvar’s age. 

Legends.—Of these the story contained in the Kapilar 
Ahaval belongs to the realm of pure mythology. A refer- 
ence to this work and its value to the historian of Tamil 
India has already been made in our study of the Sangam 
poet, Kapilar.” The story runs that he was the son of a 
Brahman, Bhagavan by name, by his wife, a Pulaya 
woman, named Adi. The circumstances which brought 
about their marriage are peculiar and quite incredible. 
One vow taken by them onthe eve of the marriage 
was to give away their children as presents and 
retain none. It is said that the marriage was over 
and as time went by, they had seven children—four 
daughters and three sons. The four daughters were 
Uppai, Uruvai, Avvai and Valli. These were presented 
to a washerman, a toddy-drawer, a panan, and a kurava 
respectively, who brought them up. The three sons 
were Adigaman, Kapilar, and Valluvar. While Adiga- 
man became the adopted son of the chieftain of Vaiiji, 
Kapilar was brought up by a Brahman. Valluvar was 
presented to one Valluva, a resident of the modern 
Mylapore. Thus the parents fulfilled the vow which 
they took on the occasion of their marriage. Tradition 
further narrates that the adopted father introduced 

1See supra, p. 38. 2See supra, p. 54. 
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Valluvar to the profession of weaving in which he spent 
his time. 

Criticism of the Legend—The story is so full of 
inaccuracies and incredible statements that we are afraid 
there is no basis of truth in it excepting the mention of 
the two names Bhagavan and Adi. These names are 
found in the first Kwural’in the order of the Adi- 
bhagavan, which means, the God of the Universe 
and has possibly nothing to do with his parentage. 
There is no reliable literary evidence, first in regard 
to his parents, his brothers and sisters, secondly 
his adoption by a Valluva, thirdly his being brought 
up at Mylapore, and lastly his taking to the profession 
of a weaver. It seems that the ingenious author of the 
legend took up the compound word Adi-bhagavan in the 
first Kural and also the name of Valluvan, and wove a 
story out of his fertile imagination. To repeat once again, 
it is a very late work and the account contained therein 
cannot be credited with any authenticity whatsoever. 

The Story of the Tirwvalluvamdlat.—The circum- 
stances under which the Ttruvallevamdlar came to 
be written, and the legend that has gathered round 
this, are of supreme interest. It is said that Valluvar 
was not merely a weaver but also a man of letters and an 
erudite scholar.? His profound scholarship attracted to 
him Elélasinga, a prominent merchant, who carried on 
overseas trade. [Elélasiiga became much attracted to 
Valluvar and accepted him as his teacher. At his request 
and for the use of his son, Valluvar composed the great 
Keyal. What was originally intended for a single indi- 
vidual has become the book of morals to be usefully read 


1 tyes Gee GapsO seer won # 
Uae apppep yee. 
2See Abhiddnacintamani. 
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by the whole world. In that golden age when Valluvar 
had the good fortune to live, it was the custom to get 
every literary work approved by the Sangam Assembly 
then located at Madura.*_ In accordance with this 
practice, the book was taken to the Sangam Hall. At 
that time, forty-nine poets were the guiding lights of the 
Academy. When the work was presented it met with 
opposition from all sides. It was remarked that it was 
an inferior composition much beneath the recognition of 
the Sangam. But when it was pressed that it might be 
placed on the Sangam plank and thus tested, it was 
agreed to. When once this was done, the Sangam plank 
made enough room to be occupied by the book, to the 
utter surprise of the members of the Academy. They 
then recognized the great value of the work and placed 
the author in the first rank of the poets. 

This was not all. Every one of the forty-nine 
realized his mistake in having rejected it in the first 
instance, and perhaps to make up for it, every one of 
them hailed it as a first class work by singing a verse in 
praise of the work, the Kural and its celebrated author. 
Iraiyandr (God Siva in disguise) compared the poet’s 
tongue to the kalpa flower. Goddess Sarasvati claimed it 
as the Véda itself. The king Ukkirap-peru Valuti com- 
pared Valluvar to Brahma himself. Similar panegyrics 
were uttered by every one of the poets constituting the 
Sangam. <A collection of these songs was then made 
and thence it went by the name of Timevalluvaméalai, 

Ihe story in the Ceylonese Chronicles.—Another 
source of information is the semi-legendary story of 
Filélasinga as narrated in the Ceylon chronicles. 
These documents mention various incidents connected 
with the story of Aldra and the term aldra is only a 


2See supra, p. 13. 
17 
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corruption of the Tamil word éléla, the just and proper 
ruler that ever ruled the island of Ceylon. It is said 
that this Alara or Eléla was a noble of the Cola kingdom 
who invaded Ceylon with an army, had the local ruler 
Aséla defeated and slain, got himself crowned king 
of the island, and reigned for forty-four years from 
145 to 101 B.c.*. He ruled the island so justly and impar- 
tially that he was loved by all classes of people. The 
details of his administration of justice, such as hanging 
up a bell of justice to be rung by such as should be in 
need of justice, killing his son who had accidentally 
killed a calf, offering his head to be cut off as a penalty 
for unwittingly damaging a st#pa, need not detain us at 
present.? Apart from the story, what is of importance 
to us is, if Alara or Eléla can be proved to be the Eléla, 
disciple and contemporary of Valluvar, then there is a 
clue and a remarkable clue to attribute the author of the 
Kural to the second century B.c. 

Criticism of the Legends.—The following arguments 
disprove the anthenticity of the legends mentioned 
above. First the reference to semi-Brahmanical paren- 
tage is curious and unworthy of the birth-story of a saint 
like Valluvar. The Adi-bhagavan in the first kural venba 
refers to God and certainly not to his parents. 

Secondly, Adigaman is a king of much repute 
who is extolled by poets like Kapilar and Avvaiyar. 
Thirdly, the adoption of the poet by a Valluva at 
Mylapore is yet to be proved. Even if this were 
proved there is the difficulty of interpreting the term 
Valluva. Was it the name of a caste, or the name of a 
person, or name of an office, are questions, the answer 
to which is shrouded in deep mystery. Valluva may 


1 Mahivanse, Ed. Wm. Geiger (1912), Intro, p. xxxvii. 
& MahévamsSa, S. B. of Ceylon, vol. i, pp. 107-10, 
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mean a member of the Depressed Classes, a priest, 
a foreteller, a nobleman, and an officer of the State. 
This interpretation could be sustained if the term could 
be identified with the Sanskrit term uallabha.* 

Fourthly, there is nothing to corroborate the fact 
that Valluvar took to the occupation of weaving." 
What is all known is that Valluvar was a native of 
Madura. But if we could credit the tradition in the 
Tamil Navalar Caritam with any authenticity, there is 
here a stanza attributed to Valluvar himself where he 
says that his profession was weaving.” 

From the fact that this line and the stanza wherein 
occurs this line admit of other interpretations, we cannot 
cite this as an authority to hang anything like a theory. 

Fifthly, the circumstances narrated for the composi- 
tion of the TJiruvalluvamdala: contain an epic interest 
not quite useful for purposes of historical investigation. 

Sixthly, the introduction of Gods and Goddesses like 
Siva, and Sarasvati presupposes a super-human atmos- 
phere far from being believed by ordinary men. The in- 
troduction of these deities detracts the value of the 
document as a reliable account. 

Seventhly, the same epic and puranic interest centres 
round the story of the Alara in the Ceylon traditions. 
How this story is an authentic one it is not possible 
to Say. 

Probable Historical data of the Legends.—In spite of 
such inconsistencies and incredibilities, the legends 
could not be set aside as affording no value toa 
student of history. Bereft ofthe story, the Tiru- 


ualluvamalat bears out the suggestion that Valluvar was 


aon eed Tamilian Friend, vol. x, pp. 7-9. 
ee the twenty-first poem of Ttrwvalfuvamdlat attributed to 
Nalkirvélviyar. : . 


5 Bey 668 grOerG? Cum. 
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a member of the so-called third Sangam and a contempo- 
rary of some of the celebrated Sangam poets. We can 
also gather that he bore the name of Valluvar. It may 
be that the saint belonged to the Valluvakkudi, a 
community whose profession was to publish Government 
orders by beat of drum. It is the interesting suggestion 
of Professor Rangacariyar that the term Valluvar is 
equal to Rdjanya in Sanskrit literature, and that from the 
political and practical wisdom he displays in the book,’ 
Valluvar must have held one of the high offices of the 
State. Weare reminded of the fact that a political theorist 
like Kautalya wrote his treatise, the Arthasdstra for his 
Noréndra or king Candragupta. In a similar manner 
Valluvar might possibly have done this as a guide to 
his friend Eléla or his son. It is also possible that just 
as Kautalya was appointed Chancellor of the Empire, 
Valluvar might have been chosen for a high office of the 
State. Though there is nothing impossible in this, yet, 
there is nothing definite to venture a conjecture like this. 
If this could be proved, it would falsify the suggestion 
that the term denoted the caste, and not office or 
occupation. 


Sec, II. THE AGE OF TIRUVALLUVAR 


While we are roaming about in a world of conjectures 
and imaginary pictures basing each on a single word or 
expression accidentally used or met with, it is preposter- 
ous to take up the examination of the date of the com- 
position of the Kural. What is gratifying to note is 
that there is not such hopeless bewilderment in regard 
to this particular topic. There are three theories that 
now hold the field. One is that he was a late writer and 
his date could not have been earlier than the sixth century 


2 = gape 


2 See Studies m Ce History, Ed. Rees, October 1928 :: 
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A.D. The other i is that he flourished sometime, inthe. 
first century A.D." The third is that he must have lived 
in the first or second century B.C. As we shall see 
subsequently the cumulative weight of evidence is in 
favour of the last date. The following facts lead on to 
this assumption :— 

1. The Ceylon traditions assign his contemporaneity 
with Eléla or Alara of Ceylon who flourished from 144 
to 101 B.c. 

2. The extant Tiruvalluvamdélai, literally the garland 
of Tiruvalluvar is an anthology of panegyric verses 
sung by every one of the poets who constituted the 
Sangam during Valluvar’s time, thus pointing to the 
universal appreciation of his great work. Most of these 
poets flourished in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

3. If the books dealing with Aram and Porul or 
politics are indebted to Sanskrit DharmasSastras and 
Arthasastras as the didactic nature of the poem warrants, 
and as Parimélalagar would have it, then, the Porul 
portion which finds multifarious correspondence with the 
prescriptions of the Kautaliya Arthasdstra, must be one 
or two centuries after the Arthasdstra which is generally 
accepted as a composition of the fourth century B.c. 

4. The correspondence to ideas found in the later 
Sanskrit literature such as Paficatantra, Hitépadésa, 
Kadmandakiya and Bhartrhari is due to the fact that these 
works simply incorporated the floating niti verses and 
hence could not necessarily be a source of information to 
Valluvar’s work. The source may be common to all. 

5. Mamiilanaér, an accredited Sangam poet, 
from the fact of his referring to the flooding of the 
Ganges on the city of Pataliputra, and his non-mentioning 


1 History of the Tamils, p. 588. 
See G. S. Duraisamy, Tamil Literature, p. 89. 
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of the fire which consumed it later on, must have 
lived at the commencement of the Christian era or even 
before. His reference to the Kwural is valuable as it 
shows beyond doubt that Valluvar lived before him or 
at least was his contemporary.’ 

6. The Poem has again won the appreciation and 
approval of Sittalai Sattanar, the author of the Mam- 
mékalai.2 We know that this Sattanar was a friend of 
Ilanké-Adigal, the illustrious author of the Silappadt- 
kéram. Both were contemporaries of king Senguttuvan 
Céra who is said to have flourished in the second cen- 
tury after Christ. That the Kural must be very much 
earlier than the author of the Manimékala:’ can be 
gathered from an unquestionable reference to Valluvar. 
From the circumstance in which this reference occurs, 
we can claim a far greater antiquity for Valluvar than is 
generally accorded. The lines are put into the mouth of 
the deity at the bitasatukkam, who is reported to have 
referred it to a Brahmana lady Marudi, on whom the son 
of the king of the land Kakandan cast eyes of love 
desirous of sexual union. Kakandan, according to the 
story, is a king and contemporary of the mythical hero 
Parasurama, the slayer of the Ksatriya monarchs. It is 
interesting to note that the Kural is quoted as an authority 
in narrating the incident of such old times, as the days 
of Parasurama. 

It may be noted in passing that this poet called 
Valluvar Poyytl-pulavan literally the true poet. Sat- 
tanar’s appreciation is further confirmed by the poem of 
his contemporary Maruttuvan Damédaranar.* 

1 (Tsruva}{wvamdlai, st. 8). See for Mamiilanar’s date author’s 
Mauryan Polity, 2 Trruvalluvamdlai, st. 10. 
§<QiniQuierts Quisyio Qucjwenp Quer pairs 


Gurinle yeacr Qurgjeseor Cgsapis’ Kadai, 22, 11. 60-61. 
4 Tivuvajjuvamdalai, st. 11. 
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7, The Silappadikadram which cannot be later than 
the end of the second century A.D." quotes with approval 
from the extant Tirukkural. To quote a work as 
authority it must have been popular for some time and 
there is thus an irrefutable testimony to point out that it 
was a composition much older than the Silappadikaram. 

8. The literary data and the peculiar venba metre 
which it employs in the siitra style of Sanskrit literature 
of that period afford further proof of the ancient charac- 
ter of the work. 


Sec. IV. THE RELIGION OF VALLUVAR 


The genius of Tiruvalluvar consists in having 
produced a treatise on pure ethics which is the common 
property of all religions in the world. The moral code 
that has been presented to us contains mitt gems which 
would serve the world for all time to come. The 
maxims promulgated are of such universal application 
that they have evoked wide appreciation and approval 
as is seen from English and Latin translations of the 
book. The Kural which claims an age of 2,000 years 
and more is still young and will be young, for it has 
been written for practical application for all time and in 
all places. The beauty of the work lies in its catering 
to the needs and desires of all religionists and creeds. 
Despite any serious and detailed study with regard to the 
religion of Valluvar, it is difficult to arrive at some definite 
conclusion. Rather we are compelled to go back to 


oo Qe wi gresr See sorGa® 
Usp sresrS pre. Oi pls er 
oe 7 . Cf. Kadai, 21, il. 3-4. 
US prsGerey apps p Oeil» pwd Bex 6 
LW pusp mw eco 
ie - Kura}, 319. 
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where we started and to remain in a state of doubt 
as to the personal religion of the celebrated author. 
For, every religion including Christianity claims 
him. 

Was he a Christuan?—The followers of Christianity 
identify,’ without any justification whatever, Elélasinga 
with the apostle St. Thomas, and as Eléla is said to be 
the patron of the poet-moralist, it may be that Valluvar also 
embraced the same creed. European Tamil scholars of 
the last century like Fr. Beschi and Pope were specially 
attracted by that incomparable ethical code and rendered 
it in European languages, Latin and English. It may 
be noted in passing that these scholars were mainly 
Christian ecclesiastics. 

Was he a Jaina?—It is again argued that he was a 
Jaina. The epithets?’ Malarmisa yékinan, aindavittan 
aravaliyantanan are generally interpreted as denoting 
the Arhat and the philosophical ideas of the arhats. The 
references to Indra and the doctrine of ahimsa are also 
urged in support of the same theory. How slippery is the 
foundation of this theory can be gauged from the follow- 
ing. The expression malarmisa yékindn which means, ‘He 
who stands in the human heart,’ is nothing more than the 
grand idea expressed in the Bhagavadgitd that the 
Lord God? is seated in the heart of all creatures. The 
aindavittdn is a common idea of the Hindus that he 
who conquered his five senses could become a ydgin, 
and attain godhood. The term aravdliyanianan may 
mean the law-giver, the law-administrator, or the law- 
maker. Again, the cult of Indra-worship is again com- 
mon to all sects of Hinduism including Buddhism and 


1 See Studies in Sarigam History, Ed. Review, October, 1929. 
2 wpetdenrCuSeser (8) ms se! ssrer(25) paris sé sexe (8.) 
*iévarah sarvabhiitanim hrddéSé Arjuna tistati. 
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Jainism. In fact Indra is one of the principal Védic 
deities invoked in the sacred yajfias. The doctrine.of 
ahimsa does not belong only to the Jaina cult. Itisa 
fundamental doctrine of the U pamsads, the philosophical 
sections of the Védic literature. As Parimélalagar 
points out, we have to interpret his sayings broadly, and 
not narrow them down as a sectarian work. At the least it 
is not possible to make out a strong case for its sectarian 
character. 

Was he a Buddhist?—That he was also a votary of 
Buddhism is again claimed by some scholars whose chief 
argument is based on the section entitled turavu. The 
Kwral 348 is specially quoted as prescribing renunciation 
as the cure for all ills.? A corroborative clue is said to be 
afforded by the expression of the same ideas in the Mani- 
mékalat.° But renunciation is the ideal preached in all 
creeds. For example, the same Kural is quoted as ex- 
pounding a concept of Saiva Siddhanta.* 

Was he a Vaisnavite?—That he embraced the 
Vaisnava creed and was a devotee of Visnu is proved 
by the first Rural venba which finds a parallel in the Gita’ 
where the Lord says that He was the first letter (#) 
among the letters.° In another informing Rural-venbé more 
light is thrown on this topic. There is a distinct reference 
to the Vaikuntha as the abode of Tdmaratk-kannan 
literally the lotus-eyed. The idea in this kural-venba is 
that righteous people, after death find their home in the. 


1Ch. 35, st. 341 ff. 

2 sai pld aS against @eve mo. 

8 Canto vi, Il. 72-3. 

4See Qa greeOgrg7 being one of the 14 Sativa Siddhanta works, cf. 
footnote, p. 100 of the Keraj, edited by Arumuga Navalar, Eleventh 
Edition, 

5 TAT ARUSHA | 

61103 of the Kural. 
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abode of Visnu who is said to be the lotus-eyed. Life 
after death in Vaikuntha is clearly the Vaisnava idea 
and this, when compared with the first verse of prayer 
with which the Kural opens, may lend weight to the 
view that he was a follower of Vaisnavism. 

Was he a Saiva?—There are again some kural-venbas 
which go to demonstrate that the author was a Saiva 
by religion. The phrase engunattan’ is generally quoted 
to show his adherence to Saivism. It is significant to 
note that Saiva saints like Appar and Sundaramirti use 
the very term in their laudatory stanzas on Siva. 
Engunattan simply means the God with eight attributes.’ 
Again the kural-venba (359) is believed to be the Saiva 
idea as it has been utilized in an accredited Sava Siddhanta 
work with approval.* To this may be added the kural- 
wenba (348) which has been used in another Saiva 
Siddhanta work as we have seen already. 

Concluston.—The examination of the personal religion 
of Valluvar does not give us any definite lead in the 
matter. The fact seems to be that the author, whatever 
his personal religion, did not wish to give his work a 
sectarian character.“ If we can hazard a conjecture, 
Valluvar who was acquainted with different creeds and 
faiths, took up the best in every creed and thus primarily 
intended to be a moralist rather than a religious teacher. 
The Kural is like the Bhagavadgitaé which appeals to 


1 recor eon & SET 
2 For a variant classification of these attributes, the reader is referred to 
the footnotes of the Kura], pp. 7-8, Eleventh Edition. 
Friyooringy Frryu@sr Oartaper opp sHé 
Fri gson £76 sh Cerw. 
8See Tirukkalirruppatiyar of Tirukkadaviir Uyyavanda-Dévanayanar, 
cf. footnote on p. 104 of the Kural. 
*See the learned article of Vidvan R. Raghava Ayyangar in the 
Sen Tamil, vol. i, p. 4, quoted in the introduction to his edition of the 
Kura], by Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar. 
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every faith, and which admits of any interpretation 
looked at from any point of view. In fact it is the 
correct estimate of poet Kalladanar who says ‘Among 
the six religious creeds, the followers of one creed will 
assert that there is only one eternal thing. The follow- 
ers of a second creed will speak of another thing. The 
followers of the third creed will speak of yet another. 
But it is good that the followers of all creeds accept 
the pronounced prescriptions of Valluvar’s muppal.” 
As has been already indicated, if Parimélalagar’s views 
could be adopted, then the author of the Kura] must have 
been familiar with Sanskrit literature and especially the 
DharmaSastra and the Arthasastra literature. If this 
position can be accepted, it is reasonable to assume that 
Tiruvalluvar follows mainly in his Arattuppdl the most 
popular Dharmasdstra of Manu, in his Porutpal the well- 
known Arthasastra of Kautalya, and in his Kamattu eppal 
the Kdmasitra of Vatsyayana, To these may be added 
portions of the Rémdyana and the Mahabharata and other 
allied literature. Whether Valluvar’s muppdl is an in- 
dependent growth or is indebted to Sanskrit literature, 
it is for future research to determine conclusively. As it 
is, there is a remarkable parallelism between the Kwmral 
and the Sanskrit books above referred to. We propose in 
the following pages to give a list of such of the Kural- 
venbds which have a striking correspondence with those 
in the Sanskrit works devoted to subjects like Dharma, 
Ariha and Kama. This list does not, however, pretend 
to exhaust all the corresponding references. 


1 gerC p Qura@Qa ater Ca peru CaO ne 
crerQ neu any Fou s sri — ser per 
Geniur vag; MeauwCai act eraenit 
qouiurer Qurifé s Gury. 

Tiruva]ljuvamdélai, st. 9. 
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Sec. V, Book I. ARATTUPPAL : 


Coming to the first division of the book Parimélalagar 
classifies it into two sections broadly I/laram or the dharma 
pertaining to domestic life and Twuravaram or the 
dharma pertaining to renunciation of the world. There 
is another view that the whole book dealing with aram 
denotes the four dsramas of the Hindu view of life— 
brahmacarya, garhaspatya, vanaprasta and sannyésa. 
The duties of the first two dsramas apparently constitute 
the first twenty-four chapters. While the next ten chapters 
(25-34) deal with the duties of the third dsrama, the 
following three chapters (35-37) are devoted to the 
sannydsa.* 

The Kural says:’ 

‘A, as its first of letters, every speech maintains; 
The “Primal Deity” is First through all the world’s 
domains.’ 

The Bhagavadgita’ expresses similar ideas: I am 
the letter ‘A’ among the alphabets, the compound 
among the whole class of compounds; I am the Eternal 
Kala and the Creator of the universe. 

According to the Kural:* 

‘His feet, “Who over the fullblown flower hath 
past,” who gain 

In bliss long time shall dwell above this earthly 
plain.’ 


1See Sen Tamil, vol. i, p. 245 ff. 
21 have followed Pope’s translation of the Kura}. 
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The Gita says:’ Arjuna! The Lord lives in the 
heart of all creatures, making all of them move about 
machine-like by Maya. 


The Kural says:’ 
‘The world its course maintains through life that 
rain unfailing gives; 
Thus rain is known the true ambrosial food of all 
that lives.’ 
The Bhagavadgita’ furnishes a parallel: Man de- 
pends for his existence on food, and the source of food- 
stuffs is rain. 


The Kural says :* 

‘He, who with firmness’ curb the five restrains, 
Is seed for soil of yonder happy plains.’ 

The Gita’ furnishes a parallel: Having restrained 
the five senses and brought them under control and 
having fixed one’s mind on me, one attains the divine 
knowledge. 


1 gau saya Teaser festa | 
MATL THAT FASS AAA || xviii. 61. 


*anotler Qvsw pase agsgor p 
weadps Querpermh uTpg. (11) 
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The Kural says: 
‘Spotless be thou in mind! This only merits 
virtue’s name; 
All else, mere pomp of idle sound, no real worth 
can claim.’ 
The Gita? has the following: Fearlessness, spotless 
purity, stability of knowledge and ydga, gift, peace of 
mind, sacrifice and learning constitute real tapas. 


The Kural says :* 

‘The men of household virtue, firm in way of good, 
sustain 

The other orders three that rule professed 
maintain.’ 

The Mdnavadharmaséastra* rules to this effect: As 
the members of the three Gsramas are maintained by the 
householder every day by jnGna and food, the Gsrama of 
the householder is said to be the best. 

According to the Kwral:° 

‘The manes, God, guests, kindred, self, in due 
degree, 
These five to cherish well is chiefest charity.’ 


1 per gssreacir witha 6g ters sp 
CoG Er Ip. (34) 
2 gay aaagfaarrarerarenta: | 
Gla SAM ARM TAEMARTT STA |] xvi. 1. 
S Qaartpaenr Gereriun cue yew spares 
seer pe efor m g%ur. ,(41) 
«Te TASCA MTA ATT, | 
TAA GTAea AHATSSASAAT ET || iii. 78; see also vi. 89. 
S Qseryogsrt Ogtiaw SaeQarés cpOaaa@a 
easbyeger Capiu ptr. (43) 
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In the Manusmrti,> he who does not cherish the 
God, guest, servants, manes and self, is dead though he 
physically lives. 


In the Kwural :’ 
‘As doth the house beseem, she shows her wifely 
dignity ; 
As doth her husband’s wealth befit, she spends: 
helpmeet is she.’ 


The Dharmasastra’ has the following idea: A 
wife should always be joyous, skilled in domestic duties, 
helpful and economic in expenditure. 

In the Kural* it is said: 

“There is no lack within the house, where wife in 
worth excels; 

There is no luck within the house, where wife 
dishonoured dwells.’ 


Manu gives expression to similar sentiments’: where 
women are honoured, there the Gods dwell: in the 
houses where they are not honoured, everything done 
becomes fruitless. 


 eaarfatrsarat frqorarertat a: | 
a frdafe carargspea & stteter tt iii, 72. 

2 pte s 5S wrewriyeo_w ares sp Os reser 
aor gsssrot aripseass gitar, (51) 

3 wal TESA AIM WEHRTAT AAT | 
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The Kural says: 

‘Of what avail is watch and ward? 
Honour’s a woman’s safest guard.’ 

Similar ideas are found in the Manavadharmasastra:* 
those women who are bound by restraints by her own 
devoted kinsmen are not truly protected’ those who 
guard themselves are well protected. 


The Kural says:° 
‘If wife be wholly true to him who gained her as 
his bride, 
Great glory gains she in the world where gods in 
bliss abide.’ 

Manu furnishes a parallel:* she who will not abuse 
her rights either by mind, speech or body, attains the 
world of pativratas and is styled sddhvi or the good by 
the righteous. 


The Kural says :° 
‘Though food of immortality should crown the 
board, 
Feasting alone, the guests without unfed, is thing 
abhorred.’ 


1 Peaperéoe sruQuacr Oru waefir 
Beapsréee sTGu stv. (57) 
2 erefyat We war: Tewaaneey: | 
RATATAT FET THAR: TAT: |] ix. 12 
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Similar ideas are found in the Dharmasdsira: A 
householder is to partake of the food remaining after he 
has fed the gods, sages, guests, manes, and household 
deities. He who prepares food for the sake of self, 
simply eats the sin. 


The Kural’ says: 
‘Pleasant words are words with all-pervading love 
that burn; 
Words from his guileless mouth who can the very 
truth discern.’ 


The same ideas occur in Manusmrii.” Speak the 
truth, speak pleasant things. Do not speak unpleasant 
and false words: speak pleasant and truthful words. 
This is sandtana dharma. 


According to the Kunal :* 
‘Control of self does man conduct to bliss th’ im- 
mortals share; 
Indulgence leads to deepest night, and leaves him 


there.’ 
' earashy aaa fat ea VAT I 
qafaeat ats Tae: ATI ||| Manu iii. 117. 
AT a hq BSw as TTA | Jdid., 118. 


See also Jbid., 106. 

2 @erQ@erar Ss wer Ou vip Hoan e 

QenQurger sercrt ane Gere, (91) 
Sat ware fa gare Rar TATA | 

fra a Aaa AAG TH: Satara: |] iv. 138. 
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Manu says' that indulgence of sense organs leads to 
evil without doubt: having controlled them, one 
attains salvation. 


Again the Kura] rules:° 
‘’Though he forget, the Brahman may regain his 
Védic lore; 
Failing in “decorum due,” birthright’s gone for 
evermore.’ 


In the laws of Manu,’ it is said that a Brahman who is 
devoid of decorum will not attain the fruits of the study 
of the Védas. On the other hand, one who observes 
decorum will reap the full reward. 


The Kural prescribes :* 

“How great soe’er they be, what gain have they 
of life, 

Who, not a whit reflecting, seek a neighbour’s 
wife?’ 

Manu’s remarks’ are appropriate: There is no other 
thing which results in diminution of life than the fact of 
a person’s criminal intimacy with his neighbour’s wife. 

1 sfxan sagt Ae TSTSTAT | 
afraa g aaa aa: fafa fazer | ii. 93. 
2 ppuley Cuorsgié OsrorarGw vumruviresr 
I pu@Gurapésa Ger ps Oe@.w. (134) 
S aparaeaga fat aT aeneATT | 

AAR J aAa: STS |] i. 109. 

4 orks § pier cru gy Querens Sar gp teory6 

Cgrrex S mecha yee. (144) 

Sa deuangqe ah faq faa | 
TE FRIAS TATTAT, [| iv. 134. 
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In the Kural :* 
‘Like tortoise, who the five restrains 
In one, through seven worlds bliss obtains.’ 


The Bhagavadgita says’ that asa tortoise will 
restrain all limbs into itself, he who would restrain his 
senses willl attain wisdom. 


The Kwral rules :* 
‘Let men relieve the wasting hunger men endure; 
For treasure gained thus finds he treasure-house 
secure.’ 
The Madnavadharmasdstra* rules to this effect: 
One must not eat oneself without feeding first the guest; 


Feeding of the guests leads to wealth, health, fame and 
heaven. 


The Kural’ asks: 
‘We eat the slain’ you say, ‘by us no living crea- 
tures die’; 
Who’d kill and sell, I pray, if none came there the 
flesh to buy? 


1 q@enwy arrenwCur te sss oT ow 
Geraperioyy Curis yen g). (126) 
2 aal SW AWA RaSaa Taw: II 
ehraniifzarieaeres sar ofafsar yy ii 58. 
3 pow rfuA Bras v&Osrcparer 
Qu paper Qumager ena yif). (226) 
‘a 3 wa aaatrarafats aa aera | 
ary TTA eas alert || iii. 106. 
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Manu says:’ He who approves of the killing of an 
animal, who preserves the slaughtered body, who kills it, 
who buys it and sells it, who cooks it, and who serves it, 
and who makes a meal of it are to be termed ‘killers’. 


The Kural says :° 
‘With other beings’ ulcerous wounds their hunger 
may appease; 
If this they felt, desire to eat must surely cease.’ 


According to Manu,°* having learnt the origin of flesh 
(meat) and the killing of creatures, one will refrain from 
taking any kind of meat. 


The Kural prescribes :* 
“Than thousand rich oblations, with libations rare, 
Better the flesh of slaughtered beings not to 
share.’ 


Manu’s ruling’ is similar: he who would perform a 
hundred Asvamédha sacrifices year after year and he 
who would refrain from flesh-eating are equal so far the 
attainment of fruits is concerned. 


1 arqaeat frafear frecat safant | 
Sea Areal A ATAHAA TAH: |] v. 51. 
2 aemrencow CarerOn yor ge I AOsrer per 
Lesresr gies rarity Qupler. (257) 
Segara a ager qaaea F ikarz | 
sedler frada asaaiaeq AIT || v. 49, sid. 52. 
4 gSGQerhé soon Cartel Qenarp 
oii@seSes gereneauw sary. (259) 
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The Kural’ says: 
‘Who gains himself in utter self-control, 
Him worships every other living soul.’ 
In Manu,’ one should endeavour day and night to 
conquer the senses; and one who conquers his senses is 
able to have all people under his control. 


In the Kural:* 

‘Every lamp is not a lamp in wise men’s sight: 
That ’s the lamp with truth’s pure radiance 
bright.’ 

In the Gitad:* The Y6gi controlled, self engaged, 
in meditation, is likened to alamp that is still ina 
windless place. 

According to Valluvar:° 

‘Who had a loathed life in bodies sorely pained, 
Are men, the wise declare, by guilt of slaughter 
stained.’ 

In the laws of Manu’ it is said that he who causes 
the killing of prohibited animals for his own happiness, 


1 serait srerpt: Gu pap tor Cuteor w 
wer ea Greens Gsrapu. (268) 
2 efaani BA ant aarfasieartarany | 
faatexay fe aren aay ware ser: (| vii. 44. 
3 aan SoréGu Morssaa FrerCa7réou 
Qurwwr SersCs Morse. (299) 
‘aqr dt fraraet Aya Seat Sar | 
Mira zahaaer FRA ATATAA: |] vi. 19. 
Sedg@urod ofsfur Qreru Ge GrwS p 
Qeoors$ aripéens wari, (330) 
Sarsttaart yan farearagea-sat | 
a staan qaadta a efad gare |v. 45. 
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is considered to be dead, though living, for he never 
attains happiness. 
Valluvar says: 
‘Death is sinking into slumbers deep; 
Birth again is waking out of sleep.’ 
The Bhagavadgita® furnishes a parallel: There is 
certain death to one who is born, and there is certain 
birth to one dead. 


Book 11. PORUTPAL 


Parimélalagar makes a three-fold classification of the 
second section of the Kwral. He divides it into kingship,’ 
elements of sovereignty* and common duties.’ This 
section consists of seventy chapters on the whole; and of 
these, twenty-five chapters deal with kingship and king. 
The next ten chapters ending with the title avasanjamai 
deal with the ministry. Chapters 74-8 are devoted to 
Porul according to one view, while the succeeding five 
chapters are concerned with friendship. Twelve chap- 
ters from the eighty-fourth chapter come according to 
the same authority, under the category of tunbaviyal.° 

The Kural says:" 

‘An army, people, wealth, a minister, friends, fort: 
six things— 
Who owns them all, a lion lives amid the kings.’ 


lepageg Curgie sréar Opae 
I Siig: Curgy 9 priry. (339) 
2 wae FE sat Bq: Fa TA aes Fy | 
Tear sakerss a @ aPagaere |) Cf. Manu. VI. 63. 
3 grhwe. 4 gases we, 5 oifNue, 
© See Sen Tamil; vol. i, p. 245. 
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The Arthasdstra’ prescribes: the king, minister, 
territory, fort, treasury, army, friends constitute the 
elements of a State. . . . He who possesses these and 
who follows the righteous policy is able to conquer the 
whole earth and is never defeated. 


According to the Kura]? 
‘A king is he who treasure gains, stores up, 
defends, 


And duly for his kingdom’s weal expends.’ 


The Kémandaka nitisdra’ furnishes a parallel: 
The four-fold functions of the king are to acquire 
wealth by equitable means, to preserve it, to augment 
it and then expend it on the deserving. 


What the Kural* prescribes: 
‘Gifts, grace, right sceptre, care of people’s weal: 
These four a light of dreaded kings reveal.’ 
is corroborated by the Kamandaki:° 
Pleasant speech, grace, gifts, protection of the poor 


1 TAMAS AAT THAI: | 
aaaqieaereastt ge: safracar | 
a7; Gaudi aeat waata a eae || 
Bk. vi. 1. cf. Kadmandaka. i. 18. 
2 Ow ppg! Sige 61 ssgG e155 
aGs sob aa gre, (385) 
3 atarstaqatey Tao TAT TAT | 
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and the distressed, and association with men of 
character are recognized by the world as the right 
thing. 


The prescription of the Kral is:* 
‘So learn that you may full and faultless learning 
gain, 
Then in obedience meet to lessons learnt 
remain.’ 


According to the Arthasastra,’ sciences should 
be studied under qualified teachers and their precepts 
duly followed. . . . Discipline is the fruit of learn- 


ing. 


In the Kural’ it is said: 
‘Wealth of wealth is wealth acquired by ear 
attent: 
Wealth mid all wealth supremely excellent.’ 


The Kautaliya* says: Hearing opens the door to 
knowledge, knowledge to right action, and right action 
to knowledge of one’s self. This is what constitutes 
vidya. 


1 £98 SFL_9E FPLI@ME 5H Ly 
oh ps as p65 ss. (391) 
2 frenat g aueaarararareanteaay fraaar | 
gfe fren fraafa ... | Bk.i 5. 
3 Qroasgr. Ordag Ord sOraa ws QeaaG 
Grea gg Gerderré sev. (411) 
‘ varie serra sara anit atrrennaate fered || 


Bk. i, ch, v. 
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The Kuraf says: 
‘The wise discern, the foolish fail to see, 
And minds prepare for things about to be.’ 


In the Arthasdsira,? he who possesses the eye of 
knowledge and science, is able to discern the true thing 
with a little effort. 


According to the Kural:° 
‘As friends the men who virtue know, and riper 
wisdom share, 
Their worth weighed well, the king should choose 
with care.’ 


The prescription of Bharadvaja* is that companions 
whose honesty and skill have been put to satisfactory 
tests shall be appointed ministers. 


The Kural’ asks: 
‘What power can work his fall, who faithful 
ministers, 
Employs, that thunder out reproaches when he 
errs.’ 


1 gaciwr oa sian ricer 
ti ph saer sat. (427) 
TMNT WoT ASNT cata AAA A: | 
Bk. ix, ch. i, 
S goendig “pss apaenwrt Caer enio 
Ape Deg Csitg Garare. (441) 
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The Arthasasira’ prescribes that a king should select 
such ministers whose loyalty has been tried and who 
would protect him from risks involving danger to life. 

The Kural’ prescribes: 

‘With chosen friends deliberate; next use thy pri- 
vate thought; 

Then act. By those who thus proceed all works 
with ease are wrought.’ 

‘Plan and perform no work that others may despise ; 

What misbeseems a king the world will not 
approve as wise.’ 

The Arthasdstra® says: All undertakings are to be 
preceded by mantra or counsel.... Let the king review 
the works with the ministers present.... That which 
gives fruition and is advocated by the best men must be 
done. 

It is the opinion of Valluvar :* 

“The force the strife demands, the force he owns, 
the force of foes, 

The force of friends: these should he weigh ere 
to the war he goes.’ 


1 | OAM MOTTA eTaTey: 
arama, gta | eeragaaeantere | Bk. i. 8, 
2 @sfles Sar sO5rO CsriOsomrollé Oewaurrs 
sGquwOurg@er wrOgresx gy We. (462) 
oarerts Qacse cols QewaCaenOs soQwr® 
Qsecrenns Gsrcront greg. (470) 
Saeatqa: «ahem | ...... ayaa: Be sai we 
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$ teracuys seracSy wrpoper asIuys 
proach gréBe Geue. (471) 


Bk, i. 15. 
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On this Kautalya* observes: The conquering 
monarch shall acquaint himself with the comparative 
strength and weakness, of himself and of his enemy in 
regard to power, place, time, season for march, season 
for recruiting the army, consequential advantages and 
difficulties arising from anger, diminution and loss, and 
decide on expedition if he would feel assured of superio- 
rity in his force. 


The title of the Chapter XLVIII in the Kural, 
ViZ.. aAw Sse equates with safety of the Kautaliya, 
Bk. ix, ch. 1. 


The Kural’ asks: 

“Who know what can be wrought, with knowledge 
of the means, on this 

Their mind firm set, go forth, nought goes with 
them amiss. (472) 

‘Who daring climbs, and would himself upraise 

Beyond the branch’s tip, with life the forfeit pays. 
(476) 

“With knowledge of the measure due, as virtue 
bids you, give! 

That is the way to guard your wealth, and seemly 
live.’ (477) 


aiguet: WT qs TeTHeqsTHHISaqeTa- 
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The Kautaliya' says: The power of mantra is better. 
The king who possesses the eye of Sdstraic knowledge 
can press his knowledge into service even with little 
effort. He can over-reach the enemy with enthusiasm 
and power by means of conciliation, and application of 
strategic means. In this way success is due to enthust- 
asm, power and force of mantra in the ascending order. 


The title of the Chapter XLIX of the Kural, «= rw 


Ln D560 corresponds to the ema of the Kaufaliya, 
Bk. ix, ch. i.., 


According to the author of the Kwral:’ 
‘A crow will conquer owl in broad daylight; 
The king that foes would crush, needs fitting 
time to fight. 
‘The bond binds fortune fast is ordered effort made 
Strictly observant still of favouring season’s aid.’ 
Says the Kautaliya:’ That season is best which is 
suited to the manoeuvre of one’s own army and unsuited 


lasso: aad | caareraae wen atari sada aaa 
ah: | Waseda arnfewannstrseat arfeaaray | caaqrere- 
TATFAAAA ATTA AM AH ShraeTa | 
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to one’s enemy. The reverse is the worst. The ordinary 
season is the middling one. 


‘Time alone is better’ say some. For on this 
account the crow kills the ow] in the day and the owl the 
crow in the night. 


The title of the Chapter (L) in the Kuval @t-or D se 


is a translation of the term @aarqa of the Kautaliya 
Arthasdstra Bk. ix, ch. i. 


The Aural prescribes: 

‘E’ en weak ones mightily prevail, if place of strong 
defence 

They find, protect themselves, and work their 
foes offence. 

‘The foes who thought to trmmph, find their 
thoughts were vain, 

If hosts advance, seize vantage ground, and 
thence the fight maintain.’ 


According to the Arthasdstra’ ‘one should endeavour 
the means to increase the strength of one’s own force. 
That désa is the best which is the ground for the manoeuvre 
of one’s own army but disadvantageous to the enemy. 
Otherwise it is the worst. That which is common is 
neither best nor worst.’ 


1 gow orp) wOu Ser Hs g 
Curpapre Curp bs OseWer. (493) 
comesiuur Orecrear Aiptin Ateor Beg 
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According to the Kural: 
‘The crocodile prevails in its own flow of water wide, 
If this it leaves, ’tis slain by any thing beside.’ 
‘Save their own fearless might they need no other 
aid, 

If in right place they fight, all due provision 
made.’ 

‘The jackal slays, in miry paths of foot-betraying 
fen, 

The elephant of fearless eye and tusks transfixing 
armed men.’ 

In the Arthasdstra’ it is said: 

‘The ground is better,’ some say. On this account 
the dog on the ground can overreach even a crocodile, 
and the crocodile in the low ground the dog. 

Thus we come across similar ideas both in the 
Arthasdsira and the Kural. While the Arthasdstra has 
dealt in one chapter all the three means of Saki1’, désa* 
and kala,’ the Kural devotes three separate chapters of 
ten kural-venbas each. 

The Chapters LI and LII of the Kwral entitled 
‘@shég AQgelsao’ and ‘Osfsg Aarun_em’ are 
identical with a chapter in the Arthasdstra stafi: arat- 


RaAMAAAAA | (Bk. i, 10). 
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According to the Kural:* 

‘How treats he virtue, wealth and pleasure? How, 
when life’s at stake, 

Comports himself? This four-fold test of man will 
full assurance make.’ 


Says Kautalya:? The ministers shall be tested by the 
upadhés which are in the nature of temptations. 
These are of four kinds, the temptation of virtue, wealth, 
lust and fear. 


The Kural’ has the following: 

‘Trust where you have not tried, doubt of a friend 
to feel, 

Once trusted, wounds inflict that nought can 
heal.’ 


The Arthasdsira’ says: The dcdryas have prescribed 
that the king should appoint government servants in 
their respective posts after the four-fold test and accord- 
ing to the satisfaction afforded by such test. 


1 YQ pwQurg eferu apres crer&or 
OD ptQshe gn C pu u@w (501) 
2 TAAATAN: MAIL | TATA, Acasa, HrareT, wT | 
Bk. i, ch. 10. 
3 @srrer Opohas Oscflégsrors wor mals 
Gor SQveou scpu. (510) 

I render this Kura] venbad thus: ‘Having put one to the four-fold-test of 
dharma, wealth, pleasure and fear, a selection must be made.’ There is 
a learned gloss of Parimélalagar on this. 

‘ Pha BY Sag | 
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What the Kural rules: 
‘As each man’s special aptitude is known, 
Bid each man make that special work his own.’ 
‘Let king search out his servants’ deeds each day; 
When these do right, the world goes rightly on 
its way’ 
is corroborated by the Kautaliya.’ 


Those who have come out successful from the 
dharmipadhi are to be appointed as judges and 
commissioners, from the arthdpadhd to offices of 
treasurer and collector-general, from the kdmdpadha 
to guarding frontiers, harem and sporting grounds, and 
from the bhaydpadha in the king’s household. 


Those who have gone through the four ordeals are 
to be chosen as ministers. 


Having thus chosen his servants by the four-fold 
tests, the king shall endeavour through his spies to get 
at their loyalty or otherwise. 


1 tera Gfleaw mrip.w Sereop water 
ws HGAw ees Gewer. (518) 
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The ruling of the Kwral’ is as follows: 

“This man, this work shalt thus work out”, let 
thoughtful king command; 
Then leave the matter wholly in his servant’s hand. 

Kamandaka says :’ 

He whose capacity is too well known for a parti- 
cular job is appointed to it, just like the different senses 
which are employed to perceive particular objects. 

To the Kural ;* 

‘Search out, to no one favour show, with heart 
that justice loves, 

Consult, then act; this is the rule that right 
approves,’ 

the Ramdyana‘ furnishes a parallel: If the punish- 
ment accorded to the offenders is meted out according 
to the laws of the land, it leads the monarch to heaven. 

The Kural’ observes: 

‘Learning and virtue of the sages spring, 
From all-controlling sceptre of the king.’ 


1 @gter WSsen Saerapy és Querapis 
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According to, the Arthasdstra:* 

That state which is disciplined by the established 
laws of the Aryas, which is rooted in the organization of 
castes and orders, and which is protected by the three 
Védas, progresses and never deteriorates. 

To the Kural:’ 

‘Where king, who righteous law regards, the 

sceptre wields, 

There fall the showers, there rich abundance 

crowns the fields,’ 
a parallel is furnished in the Ramdyana :° 

The fields are rich with crops, the rains shower in 
proper seasons, and the soldiers are free from disease 
during Satrughna’s rule. 

Similar to the Kural:* 
“Whose rod from right deflects, who counsel doth 
refuse, 
At once his wealth and people utterly shall lose,’ 
the lawgiver rules: 

That king who allows the kingdom to deteriorate 
owing to sheer neglect and lethargy will soon fall from 
his position and life with all his relatives.° 


lsqaftuartaare: Haantaeata: | 
sear fe weal Ste: sedate a drafa |) Bk i 3. 
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To the Kural:* 

‘Where guardian guardeth not, udder of kine 

grows dry, 

And Brahman’s sacred lore will all forgotten lie,’ 

the Mahdabhérata’® furnishes a parallel: 

When dandaniti is given a death-blow and when the 
ancient radjadharma of the ksatriyas becomes lost, the 
sacred lore gets extinct, as also all the dharmas including 
those dharmas pertaining to the Gsnamas. 

To the ruling of the Kural:° 

‘For length of days with still increasing joys on 

heaven who call, 

Should raise the rod with bow severe, but let it 

gently fall.’ 
Manu‘ furnishes a parallel: 

The king should be harsh and mild according to 
the nature of the work. He endears himself to the 
people, being harsh and soft. 

The Kural says: 
“Who builds no fort whence he may foe defy, 
In time of war shall fear and swiftly die.’ 


1 guwer Gary ongOsrifert grerw put 
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Manu" gives expression to similar sentiments: 

The enemies do not wrong those resident in for- 
tresses, as they do not attack the king who shelters 
under a fort. 

The Chapter LIX in the Awral entitled gga can 


be equated with the title qegetrdit: the eleventh 
chapter of Book I of the Arthasdstra. While the latter 
prescribes sending cdras to the eighteen departments 
of the State as well as the enemy, the friend and the 
neutral, the Kural chapter is apparently concerned with 
the enemy, the neutral and the ally. 
In the Kural it is said: 
‘As monk or devotee, through every hindrance 
making way, 
A spy, whate’er men do, must watchful mind 
display. 
A spy must search each hidden matter out, 
And full report must render, free from doubt. 
Spying by spies, the things they tell, 
To test by other spies is well. 
One spy must not another see: contrive it so; 
And things by three confirmed as truth you know.’ 
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The Arthasdstra has the following :— 
The king shall send fraudulent and ascetic spies 
who have been tried for their loyalty and skill. 


The class of officers who went by the name of 
tiksawas ascertained their outward conduct. The sairs 
spies carried this information to the district quarters. 
The residential officers therein made it known to the head- 
quarters through signs and cipher writings. This is to be 
done without the knowledge of the respective samsthds. 
If the information is corroborated by three independent 
sources, it is taken to be confirmed. 


In the Kural’: 
‘These two: the code renowned, and spies, 
In these let king confide as eyes.’ 


The Kadmandak? says: 

A king should get at the movements of the adver- 
sary through the medium of his cautious and secret 
spies. That king one of whose eyes is cdra or the spy 
is awake even in sleep. 
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According to the Kural:* 
“Let indolence, the death of effort, die, 
If you’d uphold your household’s dignity. 
His family decays, and faults unheeded thrive, 
Who, sunk in sloth, for noble objects doth not 
strive.’ 


The Gité@’ gives similar ideas: 
Know, oh Bharata, inertia born of ignorance and 
the deluder of all beings, is bound by sloth, indolence 
and sleep. 


The Kural’ says: 
“He seeks not joy, to sorrow man is born, he 
knows; 
Such man will walk unharmed by touch of human 
woes. 
Who pain as pleasure takes, he shall acquire 
The bliss to which his foes in vain aspire.’ 
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The Gitd* says similarly : 

You grieve for things not fit to be grieved for and 
yet indulge in wise sayings. The wise never grieve 
either for the living or for the dead. 

He who sees his self in everything and looks upon 
pleasure and pain equally, is a perfect Y6gi. 

The Kural’ defines the minister thus: 

‘A minister is he who grasps, with wisdom large, 

Means, time, work’s mode and functions rare 

he must discharge.’ 

The Arthasdstra® says ‘the ministers shall engage in 
the following five duties: commencing a work, finding out 
resources, fixing it according to place and time, protect- 
ing against possible dangers, and final consummation. 

The Kral‘ prescribes: 

‘Speaking out your speech, when once ’tis past 

dispute 

That none can utter speech that shall your speech 

refute. 

Charming each hearer’s ear, of others’ words to 

seize the sense, 

Is method wise of men of spotless excellence.’ 
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A good illustration of this maxim is found in the 
Mahabharata. Here when the kingdom is threatened 
with an invasion, the king goes to the country and begs 
for war loans and benevolences by speaking out in sweet, 
soft and convincing style. 


What the Kural’ says: 
‘Though toil and trouble face thee, firm resolve 
hold fast, 
And do the deeds that pleasure yield at last. 
The world desires not men of every power 
possessed, 
Who powers in act desire not, crown of all the rest’, 
is expressed in other words by the Bhagauadgita :* 
‘Do not get vexed. This is unbecoming of one like 
yourself. Give up the detestable weakness of the heart 
and gird up, oh slayer of foes.’ 
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The prescription of the Kural’ is as follows: 
‘Benevolence, high birth, the courtesy kings 
love :— 
These qualities the envoy of a king approve. 
Love, knowledge, power of chosen words, three 
things, 
Should he possess who speaks the words of kings. 
Mighty in lore amongst the learned must he be, 
Midst jav’lin-bearing kings who speaks the 
words of victory. 
Sense, goodly grace, and knowledge exquisite, 
Who hath these three for envoy’s task is fit.’ 
Similar ideas are expressed by the law-giver :’ 
The king shall appoint him an ambassador who is 
versed in all sciences, who can read the gestures and 
signs, pure, skilled, of noble family. 

That ambassador, who is loyal, honest, intelligent of 
excellent memory, who acts according to time and place, 
of good physique, bold and possessed of good powers 
of speech is applauded. 
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In the Kunal: 
‘In term concise, avoiding wrathful speech, who 
utters pleasant word, 
An envoy he who gains advantage for his lord. 
An envoy meet is he, well-learned, of fearless eye, 
Who speaks right home, prepared for each emergency.’ 
In the Arthasdstra? 

The message is to be delivered in toto, even at the 
cost of life. . . . When questioned by the enemy king 
as to the strength of the lord’s forces, pretend ignorance 
and simply say, ‘you know better’! 

Again in the Kural :° 

‘Integrity, resources, soul determined, truth- 

fulness; 

Who rightly speaks his message must these marks 

possess. 

His faltering lips must utter no unworthy thing, 

Who stands, with steady eye, to speak the man- 
> dates of his king. 

Death to the faithful one his embassy may bring: 

The envoy gains assured advantage for his king.’ 
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The Rdpanitiratndkara’ quotes Sukra: 

The ambassador, though a mléccha, shall not be 
killed. 

Hence the dita is the king’s eye. Even when the 
arms are raised aloft in the act of striking him, he should 
faithfully deliver his message. 

From the words of the diita who would think of his 
own defects and of the enemy’s strength? For the dita 
speaks always anything he thinks. 

To the Kural:’ 

‘Say not ‘““He’s young, my kinsman,” despising 
thus your king; 
But reverence the glory kingly state doth bring,’ 
the following* may be parallel: 
‘A king should not be despised even though a 
child. He is a great divinity in the form of a man.’ 

In the Kural* it is said: 

“We’ve gained his grace, boots nought what 
graceless acts we do’. 
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So deem not sages who the changeless vision view. 

Who think “we’re ancient friends,’ and do un- 

seemly things; 

To these familiarity sure ruin brings. 

Similar ideas are found in the following discussion 
in the Arihasastra: 

Says Bharadvaja: ‘the king shall appoint as his 
ministers his classmates as he would have understood 
their honesty and tact. They could be easily trusted.’ 
‘No,’ says Visalaksa, ‘as playmates they would not respect 
him. He shall therefore appoint those whose secrets are 
well known to him. Possessed of conduct and defects in 
common with the king these do not entertain harm to him 
lest their secrets should be divulged.’ ‘This is very com- 
mon’ says ParaSara ‘for the king may follow them in their 
good and bad actions lest his own secrets be divulged.’ 

The Kural’ defines: 

“Where spreads fertility unfailing, where resides a 

band 

Of virtuous men, and those of ample wealth, call 

that a “land”. 
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That is a “land” which men desire for wealth’s 
abundant share, 
Yielding rich increase, where calamities are rare.’ 


Baudhayana* says: ‘A righteous man shall seek to 
dwell in a village where fuel, water, fodder, sacred fuel, 
kuga grass, and garlands are plentiful, access to which 
is easy, where many rich people dwell, which abounds in 
industrious people and where Aryans form the majority, 
and which is not easily entered by robbers.’ 


What the Kwral says:’ 
‘Waters from rains and springs, a mountain near, 
and waters thence; 
These make a land, with fortress’ sure defence’, 
is also mentioned by the Kautaliya.* 
The fortresses of rivers and mountains are sources 
of defence to the country parts. 
Chapter 74 entitled s7@ of the Kural corre- 


sponds roughly to the chapter on wayqzfaaar of the 
Arthasdstra, Bk. ii, 1. 
Chapter 75 entitled sar of the Kural corre- 


sponds roughly to the chapter on snaata in the Artha- 
Sdstra, Bk. 1, 3. 
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What the Kuraf says: 
‘Nothing exists, save wealth, that can 
Change man of nought to worthy man,’ 
is thus explained in the Ramdyana.’ 
To a man of wealth, there are friends, and relatives. 
He is the worthy man of the world, and becomes a 
pandita. He is a man of prowess and wisdom. He is a 
great man of good qualities. 
What the Kural says:’ 
‘Who plenteous store of glorious wealth have 
gained, 
By them the other two are easily obtained,’ 
is explained thus by Vatsyayana :* 
Between wealth and kingdom, wealth is superior. 
Through the means of wealth, lokaydtrd and kama are 
realized. This is the position of the Trivarga. 
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In the Kural it is said: 
‘With stronger than thyself, turn from the strife 
away; 
With weaker shun not, rather court the fray.’ 
Kautalya’ prescribes: Court agreement of peace with 
equal and superior foes. Fight with the weaker. 


According to the Kwral:° 
‘Women of double minds, strong drink, and dice: 
to these giv’n o’er, 
Are those on whom the light of Fortune shines no 
more.’ 


In the Arthasastra:* 
Public censure and loss of wealth are due to Kama. 
. . . Kama comprises hunting, gambling, women and 
drinking. . ae 
In the chapter on the Purusavyasanavarga, Kautalya 
refers to the four-fold vice under the category of 
Kama. These are hunting, gambling, women and 
drinking. The effects of these evil habits are discussed 
in detail. Tiruvalluvar, on the other hand, devotes two 
chapters on the vyasanas of women (91 and 92), one 
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chapter on drinking (93), and one chapter on gambling 
(94). Apparently the author of the Kural does not 
treat hunting as such a vice as the other three. In fact 
hunting is recognized as a valuable form of exercise to 
kings by Kalidasa in his Sdkwntala. Nor is Kautalya 
unaware of its beneficial effects. 


Book II]. KAMATTUPPAL 


There are two views with regard to this particular 
section, One is that Valluvar gives expression to purely 
Tamil aspect of Kama. According to this the whole 
can be conveniently divided into Kalaviyal and Karpiyal, 
and these again are based on the five teats peculiar to 
the Tamils. But the celebrated commentator of the 
Kwral would again find correspondences between this 
treatment of the subject and that in Sanskrit literature. 
According to that authority Kalaviyal and Karpiyal 
correspond to the samydga and wipralambha of the 
KGmasiiira treatises. In the Karpiyal section again 
Parimélalagar would find corresponding terms for the 
different incidents like gelavu (Sans.=pravasa), Grrdmat 
(Sans.—viraga), viduppu (Sans.—=aydgam), and pulavi 
(Sans==manam). The Sanskritists add the fifth incident 
Sapa. As this is quite uncommon, says the commentator, 
Valluvar did not include it in his treatment of the 
subject. While the chapter (116) pirtvdrradmai is devoted 
to Selavu, the chapters (117-26) deal with the drradmai. 
Viduppu is dealt with in three chapters (127-9), 
while the last four chapters (130-33) are devoted to the 
incident of pulavi.* 


CHAPTER V 


ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS 
Sec, I. INTRODUCTORY 


THE ancient Tamils whose culture and civilization 
were of no mean order had developed a wonderful system 
of polity, having very much in common with the North 
Indian polity, though in some respects strikingly original 
as we shall see in the sequel. There were organized 
political and administrative institutions which contri- 
buted much to the realization of the muppdl or three 
objects of life and the maintenance of orderliness of the 
society at large, technically known in Sanskrit literature 
as the lokaydtrd. But the development of this vast politi- 
cal machinery was the result of gradual growth extending 
Over several centuries. By a slow process of evolution 
the simple organization of a patriarchy, developed itself 
into a complex organization with a strong central govern- 
ment and local institutions as is evident from the Tiruk- 
kural and then into the wider organization of an empire of 
a confederate type with small states forming auxiliaries 
to it, a feature of the age of the twin epics the Silap- 
padtkéram and the Manimékalai. In other words we 
mark three chronological epochs in the story of this 
South Indian polity. These are the epoch of prehis- 
torical times, the epoch of the Tirukkural and the epoch 
of the twin epics above referred to, answering roughly to 
an age before the fourth century B.c., the age between 
the fourth century and the first century B.c., and lastly 
the period covering the early centuries of the Christian 


era,approximately from the first to the fifth century. 
23 ; 
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See. II. PREHISTORICAL PERIOD 


The chief source of information for this period is the 
great grammatical work, the Tolkadppiyam. Though the 
Tolkappiyam can be roughly taken to be a composition of 
the fourth century B.c., yet most of the materials which 
the work treats of are much older and hence valuable 
in reconstructing the ancient history of South India. 
South India, in prehistorical days, was peopled by a 
number of tribes, of whom five could be distinguished 
according to the geographical classification of the 
soil'—the agriculturists, the pastoralists, the hunters, the 
people of the seashore and those of the desert. When 
these tribes began to settle down permanently on the soil, 
the need arose for some sort of organization. The family 
organization then led to the formation of a tribal organi- 
zation of a patriarchal character. The Tamil social 
organization which had its distinctive characteristics born 
of environment, as anthropography holds, is unique in 
having realized the five different stages of human life in 
prehistoric times. But this social organization left its 
impress especially on the mulla: (pastoral) and the 
marudam (agricultural) regions. Here the organization 
of the tribe was a settled fact. Single families led to 
joint’ families and these being welded together, became a 
stable organization of the whole tribe. When society 
became definitely organized and with an increase in its 
mumerical strength, the neighbouring regions were 
encroached upon, the territory became expanded in 
course of time. The tribal chief who was the soldier 
and the judge rolled into one, became the territorial 
head, namely, the king. 

The evolution of the status of the tribal chief to the 
head of the kingdom is then clearly seen in the regions 

1See P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, The Stone Age, p. 37. 
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of the mudiai and the marudam. The king is designated 
among other names by kd or kon meaning a cowherd. 
To the latter cattle was wealth, and the division of pro- 
perty among the sons was the division of the heads of 
cattle belonging to the family. We know that one form of 
wealth in earliest times was cattle. Therefore by the 
term kén is meant that chief, whose wealth was cattle. 
This assumption is corroborated by the Kaalittogar' 
wherein the origin of the dynasty of the Pdndyan kings 
can probably be traced to the headship of the dyar tribe, 
the community of the cowherds in the marudam region. 
The same circumstances favoured the evolution of the 
institution of monarchy in the agricultural region. 
Agriculture was the mainstay of the people and catered 


1 Q serene. oor 
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padwers sTuit 

‘The cowherd community which sprang up by the side of the ancient 
family of the Pandyan King.’ 

(Mullaikkali 104, Il. 4-6.) 
Sala Ggus viggagee wrwpw, Ibid. 105, 1. 7 

‘The great tribe of the dyars who came after the ancient family of the 
Pandyans.’ 

Here nallinam refers to g6 of Sansknit literature and nallinattdyar means 
cowherds. There is another word pullimam prefixed to the dyars where it 
refers to the low castes among that community, those engaged in tending 
sheep and goats according to the commentator on the stanzas 107 and 110. 
A noteworthy point in this connection is the metaphorical stanza addressed 
to the king Parantaka Pandyan 
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‘Though the hand which once drove the 6 (cattle) with a stick, now 
holds the lance, it has not given up the driving of kd. Hence though 
Parfintaka has become the king, will he be bereft of the inborn qualities 
of a Gépala (tender of cattle, protector of kings)’? 


This verse can also be rendered as denoting the divinity of the king 
as an avetdr of Lord Visnu, 
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largely to the wants of ‘the society. In an age when 
theft was rife and nomad adventurers were occupying 
the neighbouring hill, forests and desert tracts, the pro- 
tection of farming and farmers necessitated the institution 
of kingship. It is reasonable to assume that the early 
king performed the same functions as those of the tribal 
chieftain. He was the warrior and judge. From the 
section on the Purattinaryryal of the Poruladikaram 
we are in a position to glean details as regards the art of 
war as practised in ancient Tamil India. Otherwise 
the Tolkadppiyam does not very much help us in deter- 
mining the functions or rights pertaining to the king of 
much earlier days, though it makes a distinct mention of 
the three kings, the Cola, Céra and the Pandya. In fact the 
institution of kingship was still in an undeveloped stage, 
whose functions were not yet enlarged, the king being 
primarily engaged in love and partly in war. Possibly 
he took part in the public and cnude sacrifices in honour 
of the ancient deities like Vélan, Mayon, and the several 
tutelary deities among whom were goddesses also. Again 
whenever hostilities broke out, he led the host in war 
and showed much heroic valour in the contest. We 
do not go here into the details of warfare which depend- 
ed on the five gimais, as these are discussed in a later 
chapter on the Art of War. Thus, then, there were 
various forces at work which brought up the genesis of a 
society from the scattered crumbs of tribal systems. 
Society expanded itself and a division of classes was 
distinguished based on profession in one and the same 
region. There were kings, noblemen, agriculturists, 
traders, labourers and servants. When social institutions 
began to stay in the land, the necessity for a leader 
resulted in the birth of the Kingship which virtually 
represented the state. 
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Sec. II. THE EPOCH OF THE TOLKAPPIYAM 


In the age to which Tolkappiyanar belonged, 
Aryan ideas and ideals had penetrated South India 
and had influenced a good deal the Tamil culture. For 
the Tolkappiyam refers to the four-fold classification of 
castes, arasar (Ksatriyas), antanar (Brahmanas), vantkar 
(merchants) and véldlar (agriculturists).’ The Vélalas 
became in their turn divided into two classes, the higher 
and the lower. It is significant to note that the term 
Sidra is not to be found in this grammatical work. 
The petty chiefs or the Kurunilamannar generally belong- 
ed to the Vélala community.’ According to Naccinark- 
kiniyar these Vélalas had marital relations with royal 
families, served as army commanders and were chieftains 
of smaller kingdoms. This social democracy of a simpler 
type was disturbed by a socio-religious institution with 
the consequence® that a complex social organization set 
in. The result of all this was that the office of kingship 
grew in power and extent. Much dignity was attached 
to that institution. The king was hedged in with divi- 
nity. Inthe sitras of the Tolkdppiyam,* we are intro- 
duced to two turais, among others belonging to the 
category of the seven tinais called mwunantla’ and 
pivainia.’ According to the first the king is compar- 
ed to the sacred tree wnnam, and this comparison is 
generally to that conquering monarch who would not re- 
treat from the field of action. That a certain amount of 
sanctity was attached to this tree is obvious from the 
fortieth stanza in the Padirruppattu. Again according 

1 Porul Siatra, 75. 

2 Sen Tami}, vol. ii, p. 366. 

3 Pre-Aryon Tamil Culture, p. 20. 
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to the second turai mentioned above, the king is further 
compared to mdéyén or God Visnu, thus showing the 
sacredness of the king’s person. He is a member of 
the Ksatriya community whose duties to the state are 
five in number:’ teaching, performing sacrifices, gifts, 
protection and the award of punishment. This is more in 
accordance with the ruling of the Manavadharmaséstra. 

Whether the kingship was hereditary or elective, we 
cannot determine with any definiteness from the mate- 
rials available. That the choice of a king depended 
on the goodwill of the citizens at large is evident from a 
turai of the seven tinais entitled pullaiyatiu.? When a 
prince of the blood-royal offered a bold front in the battle 
and secured victory, the people celebrated his success 
with festivities and crowned him king. From the siitra 
(76) it can be gathered that there was the institution of a 
Court of Justice where elders sat in judgment on the 
cases brought before them. Only duly qualified persons 
became members. Born of a noble family, learned, of 
good character, truthful, honest, impartial, pure and un- 
avaricious were the members of this court.’ 

The same sitra contains evidence of another fact of 
great importance. This was the relinquishing of the 
throne called Aattd. It seems that after having ruled 
the kingdom according to the established laws of 
the land satisfactorily and well, the king used to relin- 
quish his office in the evening of his life, to lead a life of 
i penance and prayer. This fact of abdication is also a 
feature of the North Indian polity. We know even in 
the historical period that Candragupta Maurya and Agoka 
abdicated the throne with the same object. 

1 poms wiles gret vésn—Qso, 575660, COLO, MZe, 
ser _GOrige. 
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Sec. IV.’ THE EPOCH OF THE TIRUKKURAL 


The Tirukkural marks a definite stage in the evolution 
of Tamil political institutions. The kingdom has ex- 
panded and the social organization has become more and 
more complex in character. Direct personal rule of the king 
could no longer be effective or efficient; and a devolution 
of functions became imperative. The functions of the 
Central Government and its relations with the lgcal Gov- 
ernment came to be defined. The character of the central 
organization to be found in the Kwral was such as ‘weld- 
ed the local organizations for local purposes into one 
unity which might be the state of those times. The local 
organizations were certainly of a democratic character, 
and rested for certain purposes on the communal basis. 
The devolution of power was complete. The central 
organization had merely the control of local administra- 
tion, the maintenance of peace and order in the country 
and providing for defence against external enemies.” 
The end of the State, according to Valluvar, was der gesell- 
schaftliche cultur zweck. In other words the State wed- 
ded itself to the promotion of the material and moral 
welfare of the people. The means to this end was the’ 
realization of the trivarga or the muppal, constituting | 
dharma, artha and kama. This was incumbent on the 
king as well as his subjects. The king was to adhere to 
the path of virtue in acquiring wealth and enjoying sense- - 
pleasure. Qver-indulgence in any one of these three 
aims of life would lead to rack and. ruin. Hence the 
king is warned to adopt a middle course in the realiza- 
tion of the principle of trivarga. The political maxims 
are largely swayed by moral and ethical considerations. 
Expediency is relegated to a subordinate place as it is 


+S. K, Ayyangar: Some Contributions of S.J. to Ind, Culture, p. 402. 
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a questionable means of realizing the state-ends, proxi- 
mate and ultimate. 

The idea that the State is an organism (saptdngam 
rajyam as described in the Mdnavadharmasastra’ and 
in the ArthaSsdstra),’ is also that of Valluvar as is borne 
out by the Kunal. <A state is a seven-limbed kingdom. 
The ministry, fortifications, territory, allies, the army, 
and the treasury are the six limbs. These together with 
the king make up the kingdom or the state. The chief 
constituent element of a state is its territory. Territory 
implies a definitely-marked area of land well-suited for 
human habitation and rich in resources on account of its 
fertility. It is such as will yield an unfailing supply of 
food-stuffs, and conduce to the healthy existence of the 
people and cattle. To keep this territory safe and secure, 
strong defensive works are indispensable. One efficient 
system of ancient defences was by means of impregnable 
fortresses. In those days when marauders and highway- 
robbers infested the land, life and property were not 
safe, unless the king of the land was strong in arms 
and possessed a good fort.” The king lived invariably 
in a well-fortified palace, called Réyil. The king’s seat 
was known as kattil. He was surrounded by his coun- 
cillors and ministers, besides his personal servants. 
When the king gave public audience in the Hall of 
State, both nobles and common people were present. 
There were bards who sang his benevolent acts and 
warlike deeds. There were heralds (ahavar) who pro- 
claimed his greatness and walluvar who published his 
orders and proclamations.‘ 

The king.—The king, according to the Kural, must be 
one who possesses the following characteristics: courage, 


Tix, 264-6. 2 Bk. vi 
See the chapter on the drt of War, 4 See pbay si Culture, p. 33, 
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liberality, knowledge and energy. He must endeavour 
to establish virtue (aram) and eliminate vice. While 
maintaining strict discipline, the king must rule the land 
with grace and love. He should increase his treasure to 
be expended on the state, and he must be easily accessible 
to every citizen. He should speak pleasant words and 
defend the realm with strict justice. He should be 
well versed in the right kind of learning which would 
make him well disciplined in body and mind.* An 
unlearned king could not play any useful part in the 
Council.” Hence he should endeavour to feed his ears 
with rare and learned teachings.* He should anticipate 
and provide against dangers that might overtake the 
kingdom and himself, and prepare to face them boldly 
and rightly.” He should appoint devoted and qualified 
men to be his companions and counsellors and in previous 
consultation with them make up his mind and act.® 
The counsellors are the eyes of the king and hence 
good companionship is an asset.’ Says the Kural 

‘With chosen friends deliberate; next use their 

private thought; (judgment) 
Then act. By those who thus proceed all works 
with ease are wrought.” 

The king must not undertake any work rashly. He 
should carefully weigh the amount of expenditure it 
would involve, and also the return from such expendi- 
ture. He should plan his expeditions, without the enemy 
getting the least scent of them.’ In such undertakings, 
the strength or otherwise of one’s own power, the 
suitability of the time and of the place must be taken 


1 Kuraj-venbas, 382-8. 2 Jbed., 391. 

® Ibid., 405. ‘Ibed., 413. 

5 Ibid., 429-36, 6 lobed. ch. xlv. 
t Ibid., 459. * Ibid., 462, 

* Ibid., ch. xlvii, 
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well into consideration,'—Saktidésakdlabalabalam of the 
Kamtaliya, 

The appointment of all the important officers of the 
State must, in the first instance, be made by subjecting 
the candidates to severe tests by means of the four 
upadhis—dharma, artha, kama and bhaya. Only after 
having thus been fully satisfied with a man’s honesty and 
loyalty the king should entrust him with an important 
work. The government servant shall endeavour to 
promote the arts of peace and try to avert whatever would 
hinder real progress. Even after the appointment, he 
shall find out by means of special commissioners whether 
each officer conducts himself well in his place. The 
king must wield a just sceptre by awarding condign 
punishments to real offenders. When the king rules 
according to the established laws of the land, then alone 
will the kingdom be blessed with seasonal and unfailing 
showers, and the earth yield in abundance. A despotic 
king, on the other hand, who is not accessible to his 
subjects, who consults not his counsellors and who is 
not impartial in dealing out punishments, will lose the 
confidence of his people and be ruined.? Hence after 
proper investigation and trial the case should be decided 
on its merits. In all his acts and deeds the king must be 
energetic and ever active. He must display the quality of 
uithana which Kautalya so much values in a monarch.‘ 

The munister.—The next limb of the State is the 
ministry. The responsibilities of the minister are great. 
He must be learned and should discharge his functions 
according to the means, time, and place. He must be 
firm in his resolution and never tired of strenuous effort. 
Before any final decision is arrived at, a minister should 


1 Kura}, ch, xlviii, xlix and 1, 2Jbid., ch. li, lit, 
3 Ibid, ch. lv, lvi, * [bid., ch. Ix, 
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deeply ponder over its different aspects. He should 
pursue the path of dharma, and give counsel according 
to circumstances. Mere theoretical knowledge would 
not do, but what is wanted is common sense in practical 
application. He must speak nothing but the truth, 
even though it should be unpleasant to the king. He 
is a bad minister who would secretly plot against the 
ruler.’ orb R Y 
Further, he must speak pleasantly, but rightly and 
only good things. There must be power in his speech 
as on it depends the success or failure of the Govern- 
ment. What is more needed is purity in action’? and 
power in action.* The minister should endeavour to 
overcome all obstacles in the way of progress and should 
persevere in this course until success is achieved. He 
should deal promptly with work on hand as also with the 
foreign enemy. Neglect and delay may spell ruin. He 
should never act on his own judgment, but take the 
advice of experts in the accomplishment of every task.‘ 
There was the Council Chamber called avat where the 
ministers of the state met and discussed the problems 
affecting the state. The diitas or ambassadors and the 
officers of the Intelligence Department who belonged to 
the category of spies were also drafted from the minis- 
terial class. The several functions and powers of these 
officers are dealt with in the next chapter on the Art of 
War. It is said that he is a weak member who has no 
experience of the Council. Though an eloquent member 
would carry the Council with him, still to the words of a 
learned member grown grey in experience, great value 
was attached. Selfless men would discern the attitude 
of the members and try to convince them with their 


~. 
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discourse. One should not be afraid of the Council and 
should pursue a middle path. A bold and strong line 
should always be taken.’ 

Other elements of State-——The other elements of the 
State are then discussed. The State must possess a 
considerable territory. It must be fertile and filled 
with righteous men. It must yield an unfailing supply 
of foodstuffsand be free from disease and famine. 
According to Valluvar an ideal territory is to be 
healthy, fertile, pleasant, well-defended and wealthy.’ 
The proper territory is that which is defended by fortifi- 
cations against the disturbers of peace. The uses of 
the fortress and the methods of its construction are dealt 
with in the next chapter.” The fifth element of the state 
is the Treasury. A king should aim at a well-filled trea- 
sury. Wealth is said to be the unfailing lamp of a state. 
It must be got by righteous means. Crooked ways of earn- 
ing wealth are condemned. Wealth is the sure source 
of strength to a state, and indispensable to the realization 
of the other two aims of life—dharma and kama.‘ 

The sixth element of the kingdom is the Army. The 
full host endowed with martial spirit and determined to 
conquer the foe is the treasure of treasures to a State. 
Valluvar seems to advocate an hereditary army. A well- 
disciplined army is not afraid of the horrors of war, but 
Squarely faces them to save the country’s honour and 
glory. But the success of an army largely depends on 
its leaders. He is a true hero who shows unflinching 
courage in the field of action, and considers that day 
wasted in which he does not receive a wound. Heroic 
death in the field of battle isthe shortest road to 
heaven. oe 


1 Kural, ch. lxxij-lxxiii. 2 Ibid, ch. xxivg 
®See ch. vi of this book, ‘ Kural, ch. Ixxvi. 
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The last element of the State is the Ally. It is hard 
to find true friendship. The chief characteristics of friend- 
ship are thus stated: 

‘Friendship from ruin saves,in way of virtue 

keeps; 

In troublous time, it weeps with him who 

weeps.” 

One must thoroughly investigate the character and 
conduct of a man before making his friendship. The 
Kural commends old and faithful friends who will stand 
by one to the end in weal or woe.’ In chapter Ixxxtii 
and the following, Valluvar condemns false friendship, 
feigned alliance, and such other time-serving alliances. 
The above examination of the elements of sovereignty 
would appear to show the author’s familiarity with the 
saptanga system of Sanskrit literature. 


Sec. V. THE EPOCH OF THE EPICS 


From the Kingdom to an Empire-—We have so far 
dealt with the political theories which were prevalent in 
ancient Tamil land, and the political ideas and ideals 
that could be gleaned from the Tolkdpp1tyam and the 
Kural. Let us now turn our attention to other works of 
the Sangam period, especially the two epics from which 
the institutions mentioned above appear to have been in 
regular working order at that period. The tribal chief- 
tain has grown into an imperial ruler. Permanent 
elements of political life are found in big States enjoying 
independence. A new outlook in politics has come into 
being. The independent ruler aims at a paramount 
position of overlordship. In the various odes of the 
Puram and the Aham, in the Padirruppatiu, and in the 
twin epics, we have clear indications of this struggle for 

1 Kural-venbd, 787. 2 Ibid., 809. 
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overlordship. In other words, fired with the lust of con- 
quest and imperialistic ideas, the several powerful chief- 
tains engaged in wars with their neighbours and either 
annexed their kingdoms by defeating them or created 
vassal states. Some of them even extended their arms to 
the far distant north as far as the Himalayas.’ The great 
Céla king Karikalan may be said to be the father of this 
imperialistic movement.* This thirst for universal rule 
manifested itself in the ainbition of the Colas, Pandyas, 
and the Céras to realize the organic unity so far as it 
related to political life. One form of suzerainty was to 
wear a garland of seven crowns. This was claimed as 
a matter of right by a powerful monarch of the Céra 
line? The real authority was glorified, and even 
became deified. 

The Character of the Kingship.—The kingship was 
generally hereditary,’ though there was also the system 
of election which seems to have been of a formal kind. 
The king was a constitutional monarch. He ruled the 
land according to the well-established laws of the realm. 
There was then the anointment ceremony, known as 
mannumangalam, the abhiséka of Sanskrit literature. The 
kings realized the evil effects of tyrannical rule as well as 
the beneficent results of just rule. The Manimékalat 
gives us a graphic description of a tyrant’s reign. 

If the king did swerve from the righteous path, 

The planets all would change their course; 

If the planets errant turn, 

Would dearth of rain surely ensure; 

If dearth of rain there were, 

Nothing on earth would then survive. 


1 Stlap., canto v, Il. 89-94, 2 Tbed., 11. 95-110. 
8 Padyru. 14 and its comment: Silap., canto xxviii, 1. 169. 
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There would then be no room for saying, 
That he who rules as king on earth 
Should regard as his own the life of each 
living thing.’ 

The characteristics of a just ruler as can be gathered 
from an ode are to stand heroically in the field of battle 
and not to harass the retreating enemy, to have only 
one wife for queen, to appoint learned and impartial 
Judges and award just punishment, and to cement oneself 
with the bond of friendship.’ 

The Conduct of the Princes.—One noteworthy feature 
of this just rule is the conduct of the king towards the 
princes. Only good and well-behaved sons of the king 
were anointed as crown princes and were shown due 
regard and honour. Refractory sons were severely 
dealt with. There is the semi-legendary story of 
Manunitikandacdlan who had his son crushed under 
the wheels of a chariot for having unwittingly let his 
vehicle run over a calf, for which its mother, the cow 
pleaded for justice by approaching the palace and 
ringing the bell of justice with its horns." Other 
instances are not lacking. Képperufi-Célan is said to 
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have banished his two sons out of the kingdom.* 
Tittan the Cola king at Uraiyiir had his only son Peru- 
Narkilli banished.” According to the Mammékalai, 
when Killivalavan heard his only son Udayakumaran 
was slain by one Vifijatyan (Vidyadhara) for having 
attempted to commit adultery, he rejoiced at the 
punishment awarded to him.° 
Abdication.—It was also, at that time, a custom for 
the reigning monarch to abdicate the throne at a certain 
age and take toa life of penance or the vanaprastha 
Gsrama. It is said that Kopperun-Colan relinquished the 
coveted honours pertaining to the crown and took to 
penance.“ The usual method was that the reigning 
chieftain nominated his successor, subject of course, to 
ratification later on, by the Council and the Assembly. 
Interregnum.—Sometimes it happened that a king 
suddenly died and no successor was nominated. This 
would result ina period of interregnum. There is 
a graphic but metaphorical picture of such an interreg- 
num in the Silappadikdram.” Bereft of the metaphor 
the following is the substance of the passage: 
Like the stranger chief who, in disquiet times 
When the land is sorely troubled, bereft 
Of her sovereign lord, with none beside 
To ascend the vacant throne and to guard her 
With his powerful force, swooping down 
Stays to harass the unhappy land 
Leaving loyal subjects to weep and wail, 
Lawless evil-doers to wax in crime. 
This means an interregnum resulted in disorder and 
anarchy, the métsyanyd@ya of the Sanskrit political litera- 


1 Puram, 213. 2 Ibed., 80. 8 Canto xxii, Il. 205-13. 
4 Ibid,, 214. 5 Jbed., iv. i. 1-26, 
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ture. The lesser chieftains throw off the yoke of allegi- 
ance and attempt to assert their independence. In the 
confusion that ensues, there is no security for person and 
property. But it does not necessarily lead to the 
subversion of law and order. If the administrative 
machinery is efficient, the government goes on smoothly 
uninterrupted by the state of ardjaka or kinglessness. For 
example, when the Pandyan king was suddenly struck dead 
by the curse of the pious Kannaki, there was no disorder 
and it would appear that the Council of ministers 
carried on the administration until a successor was 
elected." 

Peculiar incthod of clection.—lIi there was a contest 
about the succession, and if the claimants to the throne 
were more than one, decision was arrived at by the 
peculiar method of getting the State elephant to choose 
and garland the right person. In the commentary on the 
Palamol’ the commentator narrates an interesting story. 
Once, when the ruler of the Cola country died childless, 
a dispute arose as to the succession to the throne. It 
became a great source of anxiety to the ministry who 
resolved on the above-mentioned peculiar method of 
election. Having blind-folded the eyes of the State 
elephant, they let loose the animal with the resolution to 
crown as king whomsoever it brought on its back. It is 
said that this elephant passed through many places and 
came at last to Karuviir. Here it took Karikarcdlan on 
its back and returned to Kalumalam. Karikalan was then 
anointed king. 


1 Silap., canto xxvii, I]. 132-8, 
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The Puréhita—Some of the kings had become so 
much Aryanized that they performed the yajnias incumbent 
on the Ksatriya monarchs. One part of the name of 
a king goes by the name of the sacrifice itselfi—Raja- 
siiyamvétta-perunarkilli." It is said that Palyanaiccel- 
kelukuttuvan, brother of Neduficéralatan and son of 
Udiyancéral performed ten yajias besides feeding the 
guests on a lavish scale.” The fact that sacrifices 
were offered by the kings who caused sacrifices to be 
performed by the Brahmanas shows, beyond doubt, 
that these kings became Ksatriyas and adopted the 
duties of a Ksatriya ruler as prescribed in the Dharma- 
stitras. There is a reference in the Puram (166) to a yajiia 
performed by a Brahmana Vinnandayan (Visnudasan) 
of Ptfijarrtir. These and other references to the 
Védic sacrifices® point to a system of social polity marked 
by the growing influence of sacerdotalism. In other 
words the Purdsu (San. purdhita) or the State chaplain 
plays a significant role in the administration. The con- 
quering monarch had trust in his own military prowess, but 
looked to the priest for a moral sanction of his action and 
a formal recognition of his deeds. Sacerdotalism incul- 
cated obedience and discipline and led to the permanence 
of allegiance so long as the king preserved law and order 
according to the customs of the land. This is in other 
words a healthy combination of sastra (arms) and Sdstra 
(science), which ultimately leads to the happy consum- 
mation, in the words of the Kautaliya Arthasastra. What 
the Arihasdstra rules is that sheer prowess is of 
no avail, as also sheer intellect. Prowess tempered by 
intellect often leads to success. Such a State progresses, 
never degenerates. 


1Puram, 367. 2See Palamo]i 316. Silap. xxviii, ll. 137-8. 
8 Puram, 15, 26, 166 and 224. 
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From the term maiccu which can be translated as 
ministry, it is inferable that the Purdhita was a member 
of the ministry. Amaiccu is derived from amaiccan, 
the Tamilized form of the Sanskrit word amdiya. We 
have definite references from the Padirruppattu to 
the Purdhita of kings like Palyanaiccelkélukuttuvan 
and Selvakkadungon. The name of the Purodhita of 
Celkelukuttuvan is mentioned as Nedumbdratayanar 
(Sans. the great Bharadvaja). It is said that having 
learnt that his Purdhita was getting ready to go to 
the forests for penance, the king set out before him.’ 
The other reference is in the padikam of the Seventh 
Ten. Here the phrase Purdsu mayakkt occurs. In 
addressing the king Selvakkadungon, the poet says 
that he is more dharmaic and learned than his own 
Purohita. 

It is not difficult to ascertain what the chief func- 
tions expected of the royal priest were. The first was 
to aid the king in the performance of sacrifices. Next, 
he seconded all the king’s undertakings, whether civil or 
military, by means of prayers and incantations. Thirdly, 
it was his duty to forestall and avert all dangers provi- 
dential or otherwise. We know of the case of the Céra 
king Yanaikkat-céy whose death within seven days from 
the fall of the dhiimakétu, the fatal star, was predicted by 
the astrologer. Nor were his functions purely religious. He 
advised the king also in matters of general administrative 
policy. 

Some Royal Amusements.—Hunting was a favourite 
amusement. It was a common pastime with the hill- 
tribes as well as nobles. In ancient India whether to the 
North of the Vindhya or the South, hunting was a 


1 Podirru iii. Padikam. 
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favourite pastime with the kings and was regarded as 
an effective physical exercise." Hunting expeditions 
are also referred to in the Kautaliya Arthasdstra as 
a source of amusement. Bows and arrows were the chief 
arms used in hunting, and dogs were also employed by 
these hunters.” 

Under the category of amusements may be mentioned 
residence at the summer resort of the king. The king lived 
generally in a well-fortificd city. But his life was not 
confined to the palace. He often resorted to what 
can now be called a pleasure residence, ilavandi- 
kaippall.” It would appear that this residence of the 
king was situated in the midst of an ideal park, furnished 
with various mechanical contrivances to be used at the 
pleasure of the king. The chief among these was to 
get air and water, wherever desired. It was also known 
as nirdlimandapam* chiefly used by kings during sum- 
mer. From the colophon to the odes’ of the Puram it 
is seen that Pandyan Nanmaran and Colan Nalanh- 
killi-sétcenni had each such a pleasure residence. It 
is also said that the Pandyan Nanmaran died in that 
residence. 

The king no antocrat——Though much importance 
was attached to the king’s person and the kingly insti- 
tution, still the king was no autocrat. He could not be 
absolute in the circumstances in which he was placed. 
His power was so limited by a system of checks and 
balances, the Council, the Purohita and public opinion, 
that he dared not misuse his rights. We have evidence 


1See Kalidasa’s verse in the Sdkuniala on the effects of hunting. 
32See Perumpdndrruppadai, \1. 117-29. 
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in practice of the paternal principle so sacred to the 
Kautaliya Arthasdéstra and eloquently echoed by the 
Edicts of Asoka. The real motive underlying the 
grand conception is that the king looked upon his 
subjects as his children. Just as a father would 
care for the good and welfare of the children, so also the 
king is expected to bestow his attention on the progress 
of his State. In the course of his address to the Céra 
king Olvat-kopperufijéral-irumporai’ the poet Narivertiu- 
ttalaiyar says: ‘Do not be guided by the advice of 
those who are devoid of love and sympathy and who 
hence court hell as their future abode. Protect your 
kingdom as you would your child. It will endow 
you with a choice gift which is indeed rare and 
invaluable.” 

Thus the ancient rulers of the Tamil land were law- 
abiding and benevolent. They were actuated by the 
welfare of the people, and they so conducted themselves 
as to win the love and esteem of all their subjects. 
When they felt they had done a wrong, they did not 
hesitate to call for and submit to the proper punishment. 
When the Pandyan king came to know of the unjust 
execution of Kovalan, his heart at once broke, and he 
died of irreparable grief.“ Again in the course of his 
night-rounds round the city, one Pandyan king for creat- 
ing suspicion in a Brahmana of Korkai that he went to his 
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house for committing adultery with his wife, cut off his 
hand as a fitting punishment, and leaving it on the front 
verandah of the house, returned to his palace.’ These are 
two outof many examplesto show how the ancient 
kings loved to pursue the path of aram or righteousness, 
and whenever they erred they courted voluntary punish- 
ment according to the rules laid down in the dharma nil? 
as well as the artha nil.’ Perhaps the na#l which Tiru- 
valluvar refers to is some Arthasdstra or Dharmasastra 
or both. The king who was versed in such sciences 
based his administration and policy on the rules laid 
down; and so long as he conducted the ship of the State 
with that policy, success was ensured, as also life in 
heaven after death.‘ 

Daily Programme.—It would appear that a pro- 
gramme of work was marked out, according to which the 
king was expected to spend the day and the night. We 
have no information, however, of the respective division 
into periods with separate functions allocated to each, as 
there is in the Arthasastra.2 From the Puram anthology, 
we are enabled to see that the day at least, perhaps also 
the night, was divided into three periods, each of four 
hours. During the day from 6 to 10 a.m. the king was 
engaged in religious and spiritual exercises. From 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. he was probably seated in the Durbar 
Hall surrounded by his courtiers, when he dispensed 
justice. The last four hours of the day were perhaps 
given to meeting the learned poets and awarding pre- 
sents to them. The night, excepting the time devoted to 
rest, amusement, and sleep, was spent in pondering over 

3 fctamols 102, Stlap, katturat, xxiii, ll. 42-52. 
m, 34 and the gloss of the 15th, 
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other State business, perhaps with regard to enemy and 
military operation.* 

Duties and Rights of Kings—The concept of 
muppal, the special feature of the Kurral is further deve- 
loped in the Sangam works and the aim of the State is 
said to be the realization of these three ends of life. 
The king should control the government with the advice 
of his loyal ministers.” He should again endeavour 
to follow the established law and not swerve in the least 
from it.’ But in the administration of the law of the 
land, the king should be guided by knowledge (ariww) 
and love (anbu).* The implication is that the king 
should possess a full knowledge of the Sasiras, and in 
enunciating his policy he should use that knowledge, 
tempered, of course, by the noble quality of kindly 
sympathy. For example, he is asked to put up with the 


1 gs@0, 209Care weCor wpCamt Geuure 
5 ReOTLILIE Cw aver &) 
Ber apr ppo Sma punr gi 
Sore Su Our J@ gh wr 
Grup Dna wireless Bsa! 
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WENT... 
(Puram, 366, 11. 11-15.) 


(See also the commentary on the Puram, 69.) 
2 Puram, 74. 
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enemy’s acts of omission and commission in the first 
instance." But the same ode says that, if the enemy 
should persist in the same course takimg advantage of 
his leniency, he ought to be curbed effectively. In 
other words, one must not be provocative.” Another 
ancient ode says that the monarch should be heroic like 
the sun, loving like the moon and large-hearted like the 
rains. He must speak sweet words, at once pleasing 
and convincing. At the same time he should give a 
patient hearing to what his subjects might bring to his 
notice. This means that the audience of His Majesty 
was to be open to all, irrespective of their social status 
and rank.” In fact the institution of kingship is 
deemed so important that it is said that the king is the 
soul of the world. The king should realize this in the 
discharge of his duties.* A beautiful ode’ says that it is 
not rice that gives us life nor the waters, but it is the 
king who endows the world with life. The king ensures 
security by the exercise of his danda. 

The chief functions of the king may then be categori- 
cally stated. They were, first, to defend the land against 
invading enemies and to offer protection to his subjects. 
In defending the State, the king was to prevent the enemy 
from crossing the boundary limits. But when once the 
enemy was in, the monarch should show prowess in the 
field and achieve full measure of success in the action with 
or without the help of an ally. The ally who sincerely 
lent a helping hand was to be applauded.® Such conquest 

1 Puram, 2. 2 Ibid., 55, 
8 Ibid., 35 and 40. 4 Ibid., 86. 
5 Qsagy aoWlsrerC np Eo5 apserC » 
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CaariAe sr%er Cat sie srGCor, Puram, 186. 
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enables the conquering monarch to aim at the dig-vijaya 
by leading his army round the world to earn an everlasting 
name both in thie and in the other world.’ It has been 
generally the ruling passion of Hindu monarchs who 
aimed at suzerain power. There is an inscription of 
the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta which is to the same 
effect; rdjddhirajah prthvim avajitya divam jayati. 

This conquest was righteous conquest of arms, the 
dharma vijaya of the Arthasdstra and of the inscriptions 
of Asoka, and the arappoér of Tamil literature.* The next 
duty of the king was to keep law and order. He was to 
earn money by righteous methods and distribute it 
among the poets and the deserving.” He should protect 
the poor and the helpless. He was to take particular 
interest in the promotion of agriculture and commerce.‘ 
That these two were an index of a nation’s prosperity 
is testified to by the Maduwraikkafici.2 We know 
Neduficéralatan as patron of trade and agriculture. 
The idea is that only when the ruler walks in the 
path of dharma, there will be seasonal rains, good 
crops, and the people will stand rooted in svadharma, 
each discharging the duties expected of him by the 
society at large.© Besides, the king engaged himself in 
certain avowed religious observances. Of these the 
performance of Védic sacrifices was the most important.’ 
According to the belief of those times, that king who 
performed such sacrifices found a place in the kingdom of 
Indra, Again he was to award gifts, but not to receive any. 


1 Puram, 31 and 225. 2Ibid, 9 and 62. 
8 Tbid., 184 and 239. 4Ybid , 35; Padirru, 13, Nl. 23-4. 
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This receiving of gifts by a monarch, it may be noted in 
passing, is severely condemned by the Dharmasastras. It 
seems to have been a common notion that the ruler of 
the land could give, but not take." To advert to what we 
have already said, a righteous king who lived to a ripe 
old age, abdicated the throne and went to the forests 
to do penance and prayer.’ 

To make his administration a success and to win 
eternal fame for himself the king is enjoined by the 
Arthasdstra not to indulge in many vices of which the 
chief are four. These are hunting, women, drinking 
and gambling.® According to an old stanza quoted by 
the commentator of the Purapporul venbamala, the king 
is asked to avoid the seven vices.* These are hunting, 
harsh speech, torture, gambling, covetousness, drinking, 
and sexual commerce (kdma).° 

Hunting is not generally condemned as it would 
produce a salutary effect, mental and physical.° Neither 
sexual pleasures nor drinking is totally disallowed.’ In an 
ode it 1s said that anger which is worse than lust will vanish 
before the sparkling face of the devoted queen.* There 
are numerous references to the custom of taking liquor 
and sharing it with worthy guests. For example, Avvaiyar 


1 Yrenrss7 ofl sci Huse 
cree srré@ wg ns pwevesr 
Puram, 239, 11. 8-9. 
2 Ibtd., 217, 251-2. 
8 Bk. vili, 3. 
Cf. ix, p. 37. 
5 Gatti 60@QFrrer Ase seme Segue 
flaws studena: Cwep. 
The same stanza is quoted by Parimélalagar in the commentary on the 
Kura]-venbda, 566. 
6 Cf. Puram, 152. 
7Cf£, Kamandaki, xiv, 21-6, 43-61. 
& Puram, 6, 
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was offered wine by the chieftain Adigaman.? Gam- 
bling also wasin vogue. The gambling instrument 
is known as day. It was commonly done in the public 
hall of the village or city. It appears that this was a 
hobby not only with the royal chieftains, but also with 
learned Brahmanas. Sometimes both the prince and the 
Brahmana engaged themselves in it. We have a classical 
instance of Mavalattan, brother of Nalankilli engaged in 
gambling with the Brahmana Kannan.’ We shall con- 
clude this section by quoting an informing verse of the 
Purapporul venbamala.* In this stanza the poet puts in a 
nut-shell what is expected of a true king. It runs, ‘Oh 
king, you have taken possession of the battlefield having 
understood the two (good action and bad action) by the 
one (knowledge dtm); you have controlled the three 
(ally, enemy and neutral: or the three-fold Sakti, prabhu, 
utsdha and mantra) and have conquered the four-fold 
division of the army (or the four means of sdma, dana, 
bhéda and danda), May Your Majesty, the conqueror of 
the world surrounded on all sides by the ocean, live long 
and happy, having overcome the five (five senses) 
expanded the six (the six limbs of sovereignty or the 
sddgunyam )° and avoided the seven (vices)’. 
1See supra, pp. 66-7; cf. Puram, 56. 


2 Puram, 52. 

8 Ibid., 43, 
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Sec. VI. THE COUNCIL 

A group of eighteen officials.—The remark has been 
already made’ that the king’s policy was controlled by 
a system of checks and balances, of which the Council 
was the chief factor. The Piigalandat, which, though 
comparatively a late work, is valuable as transmitting 
ancient Tamil tradition, makes the significant remark 
that a king was surrounded by eighteen different 
kinds of officials whv aided him largely in carry- 
ing on the government.’ These included the five consti- 
tuents of the Council—the wmantrin, the purdimta, the 
séndpati, the dita, and the cdra, the group of eight 
officials—the Superintendent of the Accounts, the Head 
of the Executive, the Officer of the Treasury, the Cham- 
berlain, the Representatives of the citizens, the 
Commander, the elephant-warriors, and horse-warriors,* 
and another group of five—Intimate friends, Brahmanas, 
Cooks, Physicians and Astrologers.‘ 

The last five are said to be the Uruticcurram.* 

The first five are said to be masitiraccurram.* 

The two technical terms in this connection are aim- 
perunkulu and enpérdyam. These terms occur jointly and 
severally in different places in the Sangam literature.’ 
The term kulu is only another term for dyam. 


1See supra, p. 196. 

2Tn the payiram of the Elddi, one of the works belonging to the category 
of the Kilkkanakku—an old commentator explains the term Arundivar 
( smereei7) in the introductory verse as the twenty-four officials and 
departments connected with the administration of the kingdom. Of these 
twenty-four, the same cighteen are given and the other six are the six 
limbs of sovereignty mentioned by the author of the Kural. 

5See Divdkaram,; also Tamil Lexicon, vol. i, pt. iii, p. 520. 

4See the Pingalandat, ch. v, 44-7, 

Seg Gerppe. 

6 Mant., xxviii, 1, 184. 

__TStlap., iii, 126 v, 157; xxvi. 38; Mani, 1. 17; Perunkatai ii. 5, 6; 

divd., 13, 3; iv, 95; v. 6, 37. 
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Another interpretation of enpérayam.—The term en- 
perayam, otherwise known as enperuntunaivar, is com- 
mented on also in a different way, though loosely. These 
eight are those who adorned the king with a ttlaka in his 
forehead, who decorated him with flowers, who presented 
to him undergarments and clothings, who offered 
him betel, who attended to his upper-dress, who 
offered him ghee and soon.’ A reference to the supply 
of ghee to the king’s household in Madura’* shows that 
there must have been eight separate establishments, 
all catering for the needs of the royal household.* This 
interpretation seems to bear no political interest. 
Neither will this interpretation nor interpreting the 
term dyam as attendants on the queen fit in with the 
circumstances mentioned in the Sangam classics. Most 
of these officials belonged to the royal citowrage who 
followed the king in public tours, processions, festivals 
and similar occasions.* 

The tirthas of the Arthasdstra—The above three 
groups of officials, numbering eighteen, suggest a com- 
parison with the eighteen departments of Government 
according to the Sanskritists. These departments are 
generally designated ftirthas and these are mantrin, 
purohita, sénapati, yuvaraja, dauvarika or door-keeper, 
antarvamsika (chamberlain), prasasta (secretary in charge 
of prisons), samaharta (collector-general), sannidhata 
(finance-minister), pradéstr (chief police officer), nayaka 


1The term Kafijukan occurs in the Manimékalat, Canto, xxviii, 1. 128. 
2See Author’s Hindu Ad. Inst. pp. 161-2. 
8 Silap., vii, 1. 7. 
‘eri gys sFereo uréGlt seasOs 
urns SaQ@rewrw mus sri—Cossise 
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prA eegéser ss OLS) 
See also commentary of the Silap. p. 147. 
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(leader of infantry), pauravyavaharika (judge at the 
capital), karmantika (director of mines and industries), 
mantriparisadadhyaksa (secretary to the council assem- 
bly), dandapala (leader of the army corps), durgapala 
(officer in charge of the fortresses), antapala (frontier 
guards), and atavika (forest-chiefs.)* Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
would separate paura and vyavaharika.* If this could be 
accepted, the paura may correspond to the magaraméakkal or 
nagaramantar of the Tamil literature. Most of these agree 
but some offices are different from the tirthas of Sanskrit 
literature. The latter furnish a rough parallel at the most. 
Passing on to the subject proper, we find the first group 
of the five (aimperunkulu) as the council of the king 
who invariably consulted it, and acted according to its 
decision.” This consisted of the Chief Minister, the 
PurGdhita, the Commander-in-Chief, the Ambassador and 
the Intelligence Officer. It 1s not altogether correct to 
render the term aimperunkulu as five great bodies. We 
would interpret it as the important group of the five, the 
cabinet, to speak in terms of modern political science. Of 
these, reference has already been made to the Purdhita‘ 
and reference will be made in the following chapter to 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Ambassador and the Intelli- 
gence Officer. The mantrii is the Chief Minister and this 
implies that there were other ministers or amdtyas. On 
the qualifications of the minister, the Madunatkkdfici says: 
‘A true minister shall note the good and the bad in the 
king and advise him to conduct himself with love and 
righteousness and thus keep him in the right path so that 
nothing would be said of him (the minister) and so that 
1 Arthasdsira, Book i, 12, 
2 Hindu Polity, pt. ii, pp. 133-4. 
8 For another view, see K. A, Nilakantha Sastri, the Pandyan, Kingdom, 


pp. 32-3. 
¢See supra, pp. 194-5, 
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the king’s fame may spread throughout the kingdom.” The 
term kdvidi in the passage quoted suggests that this de- 
scription has reference more to the finance minister. When 
Senguttuvan set out on his northern expedition in 
the auspicious hour fixed by the astrologer, among those 
who accompanied him and blessed the undertaking were 
the aimperunkulu and the enpérdyam. On the eve of 
his march the king called for a conference of his officials 
and spoke to them of his resolution. On this the dsdn 
(purdhita) andthe mauttikan (imauhiirtika) addressed 
him and agreed with him.* What is remarkable is that 
in the Council chamber, the queen also was present and 
took part in the deliberations.” The other officers 
mentioned in the Stlappadikdram are the chief executive 
officers (karumavinaimar),* accountants (kanakkiyal 
vinaimar), judges (tarumavinainar), army officers 
(¢antiravinaimar) and the astrologer (perunkan).’ In 
another place we have the mention of the following 
officers, san (purdhila), peruikani (astrologer), 
arakkalattantanar (judges), kavidi (revenue officers), 
nuantirakkanakkar (counsellors).” The last are also 
called mantiraccurram. 

The passage in the Puram’ and the comment on it cer- 
tainly lend support to the view we have taken that the king 
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had a Council which he consulted before taking any final 
action. As the policy of the State was dependent on their 
advice and guidance, utmost care was taken to appoint 
suitable men for these responsible posts. The ministers are 
known as kalaikkanndlar,’ (i.e.) those who possess the 
eye of knowledge. The term kalatkkanndlar perhaps 
answers to the expression jidnacaksult of the Arthasastra. 
It is said there were sixty-four branches of learning. The 
ministers were expected to have learnt all this to effectively 
handle and direct the machinery of government. Mere 
theoretical knowledge was not enough. They should 
be practical men of the world and should be also aged 
enough to bring their mature experience to bear on the 
policy of the State.’ 


Sec, Vil. THE DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION. 


Though there is not much material available in 
the ancient literature of the Tamils for constructing a 
history of the department of finance under the Tamil 
kings of those days, still, there are some terms and 
expressions which, if properly interpreted and understood, 
would go a long way to make out a case for this 
important- institution. It needs no saying that a 
State could not go on without finances, and no finance 
would be sound if it be not properly managed and 
controlled. That the management of this department 
was vested in a body of officials who went by the name 
kdvidi is evident from the Silappadikdram.® From the 
circumstances in which the term is mentioned, it is 
reasonable to aSsume that the kavidi was the chief 
1 s%vd scor@pori, Cintamani, 19-24. 


2See Pandit Swiminatha Aiyar:#as ged apw SI psras sda, p, 109, 
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finance minister whose headquarters was at the capital 
and whose chief duty was probably to see that the 
revenues due were collected in season and in the proper 
way. The kdvidi can be compared to the sannidhdtd or 
the samdadharté of the Arthasdstra. According to the 
Silappadikadram, he is one of the five chief officers of the 
State who advised and were advised in turn by the king 
on great affairs affecting the kingdom. Alumbil-vél 
seems to have been the finance minister of Céran 
Senguttuvan. The king ordered him to go with his 
establishment dyakkanwakkar round the country and pro- 
claim in his name reniussion of taxes in honour of the 
founding of the temple to Kannaki.* Yet another term 
karanattiyalavar, one among the enpérdyam points to 
another class of officials connected with taxation and 
finance. It is rather difficult to make out the specific duties 
assigned to these two classes of officials, though it is 
plausible to argue that they had different functions to 
discharge. 

Sources of Revenwe.—The Tamilagam was chiefly an 
agricultural country and hence a considerable portion of 
the revenue came from the land, which was generally 
one-sixth of the produce. What is noteworthy is that 
Sanskrit texts mention the same rate.” The Kural 
says how one should distribute his income remaining 
after the payment of the recognized one-sixth to the king, 

Qsearyosgsri Oguaw Same srss cp@Qoeren ape 

eoenyegssr Capu. mre. (43) Cf. Puram, 17. 


1 Silap, canto xxviii, Il. 204-6. 

Note.—lIncidentally both the Pcrunkatai and the commentary of 
Naccinarkkiniyar on the Siira 129 of the Tolkdppiyam furnish that similar 
titles which were awarded by the king were not uncommon. As an example, 
the term Etti (erm) is given to select merchants and the Magimékaloé has 
reference to eftikumaran (cr Gre) (iv. 58). 

2See Hindu Adm. Insti, p. 163. 
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among the five persons—the departed manes, gods, 
guests, relatives and self. 

The Purapporul Venbdm4lai which mentions the same 
rate of the one-sixth’ promulgates the important theory 
of protection and taxation. In other words the taxes to 
the king are regarded as wages paid to him for the pro- 
tection he affords, and if occasion rose, the people 
might cease to pay the taxes and apply to the king for 
remission. An instance in point is that a _ poet 
Naganar who was an agriculturist by profession, found 
the economic law of diminishing returns operating in his 
fields, and knowing that he could not get justice from the 
lower officials, approached the Céla king Kiullivalavan 
and pleaded his cause before him. After hearing what 
the poet said, he ordered remission of revenue.’ 

The other source of revenue was commerce. The 
existence of big mercantile communities like Ippar, 
Kavippar, Perunkudi, dealing in active commerce both 
by sea and land, the fact that these merchants were the 
wealthiest community of the times, and also the fact of 
the king awarding them title like the Etti, go to 
demonstrate a flourishing condition of trade. The 
Pattimappala refers to the Customs Officers who were in 
charge of commodities exported to, and imported from, 
foreign lands. There were toll-houses where tolls, vary- 
ing according to the nature and quality of the articles, 
were levied by special officials appointed for the purpose.’ 
Valluvar mentions this income as one of the three sources 
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which go to the king legitimately. The other two are 
those coming from mines and spoils of war. We may 
here draw attention to the special act of the Pandyan 
Nedufijeliyan who, on a representation from a young and 
poor poet, who suddenly grew wealthy by rich presents 
from an unexpected quarter, for which the lower officials 
meted out to him unjust punishment, ordered that in his 
kingdom, treasure-finds and other legitimately acquired 
income belonged, of right, to the discoverer. What we 
have to note specially is the relinquishing by the 
king of his right to treasure-troves." Other important 
sources of income which swelled the king’s treasury’ 
are the spoils of war, tributes and voluntary contribu- 
tions. That the first two were normal, is seen from 
several poems of the Puram.* Occasional and voluntary 
contributions especially by the hill-tribes both in kind 
and in cash were another good source of income. The 
Silappadikéram mentions that, when king Senguttuvan 
passed through the Nilgiris, many a present was given 
to him by the hill-men.* There were certainly other 
sources of revenue as testified to by the inscriptions of the 
Pallavas, Pandyas and Colas. These are not examined 
here as the scope of the book has been mainly restric- 
ted to Tamil literature. Suffice it to say that the 
various sources of revenue mentioned above are only 
reminiscences of an earlier epoch, and hence most of 
them are undoubtedly ancient forms of taxation. 
Principles of Taxation.—The king was either a right- 
eous or an unrighteous tax-gatherer. Unrightecus methods 
of collecting taxes are condemned in unequivocal terms. 
1 QHOOurG; arrulepin UGQLuTC, onrud soy 
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2¥For the treasury sce Sirupaticamiilum, 40. 
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The first and the equitable method is applauded. In this 
connection we can recall an informing ode in the Puram. 
It says that even though the extent of the land is less than 
a mda, if one would make a ball of dried paddy and continue 
to offer it to an elephant every day, it would be possible for 
him to continue the same for a long time to come. On 
the other hand, if the extent of the land is more than 
a hundred sey, and if an elephant is allowed to eat of it 
at its will, the amount of waste caused by the crushing 
of the grains under its feet will be very much more than 
what it would ordinarily consume. In the same way if 
an intelligent king would gather moderate and equitable 
taxes, his treasury will grow a thousand-fold and he him- 
self will get recognition and fame. If, on the other hand, 
the king lacks wisdom and is surrounded by officers 
who are not versed in the equitable path but support 
him in whatever way he goes, and levies reckless imposts 
from his subjects, like the elephant that entered the paddy- 
store, he will not himself enjoy, and the State will be 
reduced to the verge of ruin. In another ode of the same 
anthology (75) the term ‘kudipuravirakkum Kiirilanmais- 
siyty6n’ refers to the ignoble king who asks for more than 
the usual and fixed one-sixth part of the revenue.” Quite 
appropriate to this prescription is that of the Kural 


1 gruQso ons gs sare QsrafCer 
Lore p SAN gd LITEHL. 57G 
poGeg argos sls gigs GeotlCer 
anus agsheya sraQuiig OsOse 
wpe. Cass Ger duhég QasreiGes 
Cary wrsg srOQub gs 66g 
QwedcSwer Gipa 6S enavs gyw 
ates wiuré saQocr =p pQuwrO 
ume su Ga@s ew Nevr. mFFesr 
writer yée YouCure gs 
SIS apswren gresape GaOCw. Puram, 184. 

2 Cf, 197, Il, 15-19. 
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which compares a king backed by the power of his 
danda asking for more money than what is due, to a high- 
way robber with a sword in his hand asking a lonely 
traveller to surrender all his possessions." 

Items of Expenditure —With regard to items of ex- 
penditure, we know definitely two items. One is the 
enormous money spent by the State on irrigation. 
The other was presents to the worthy and the deserving. 
The king whose interest in irrigation was great, was 
Karikarcolan. In addition to the several literary 
evidences, there is the certain evidence of epigraphical 
testimony’ that Karikalan raised substantial embankments 
for the river Kaviri for the purpose of irrigation. In 
speaking about the achievements of the same monarch, 
the Pattinappalai, a Sangam work, refers to his construc- 
tion of tanks and wells and to such other productive 
works thus converting the jungle into an inhabitable 
country.’ 

With regard to the second item, we know the liberality 
of these Tamil kings who awarded gifts to the poets and 
poetesses who looked for their patronage. In fact every 
king celebrated in the Sangam anthologies, is celebrated 
for his munificence. Besides cash which was the usual 
form of gifts, the grant of brahmadéya lands was also in 
practice. According to the Padirruppattu the Céra king 
awarded such pinramadévya lands to the poet Kumattiirk- 
kannanar.‘ This was, in other words, the means to 
realize the two ends of the State, viz. education and 
religion, on which depends the progress of society. 


1 GaQar® fer ap ehOQaer pgCurgya 
CarQer® hex ap eoflray. (552) 

2 Ep, Ind., vii, p. 125. 

8]. 284 £. 


¢II padikam, Cf. Ar. Sas. on the gifts of brahmadéya lands to the 
Srétriyas, riviks and Purbdhitas. 
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Other iterns of expenditure connected with the royal 
household, the civil and military establishments, and 
other undertakings of a productive or unproductive 
character, we know little about. Unfortunately we do 
not have enough materials which could throw light on 
these and other topics of interest connected with fiscal 
administration. 


Sec. VIIT. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The Concept of Law.—Law as understood to-day is 
quite different from the conception of law in ancient 
Tamil India. Law to the ancient Indians, whether of 
the north or the south of India, was the customary law, 
the law of diverse peoples. There was in fact no 
legislature which made and unmade laws. In very 
ancient times, the king represented the State as the 
administrator, as the leader of hosts in war and as the 
judge. But with the expansion of the State, arose 
other institutions. A need was felt for the distribution 
of power among institutions which shouldered the 
responsibility in behalf of the State. One among such 
institutions was the department of Justice. The king 
entrusted the work of administering justice to a body of 
Officials who were held responsible for the proper 
conduct of justice. Invariably the members of this 
body were Brahmanas, and the Hall of Justice was called 
avak-kalam.* This term is rendered tarumdsanam (Sans. 
Dharmésana) by the commentator. 

A High Sense of Justice.—The pregnant observation 
of the author of the Kural, namely, that it is not the lance® 
that gains victory but only a righteous administration 


1 godsen ssf 5007. Stlap., cant, xxii, 11. 8, 26, 246; xxviii, 1. 222. 
2 Caos pg Oar) sag vwereracr 
Carogrea Con Opetier, Kural-venba, 546. 
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that contributes to success, is corroborated by the 
Puram where the observance of the dharmaic rule is 
said to be essential to, and incumbent on a king.’ 

In more than one place in the Silappadikdram, 
it is said that, if justice was not properly meted out, 
the king would not survive it. In fact this is men- 
tioned as the chief characteristic of the Pandyan 
kings.” With such a high sense of justice, then, the 
ancient Tamil kings left no stone unturned for meting 
out proper justice to the wronged and the innocent. 
There was a special department of justice, composed of 
highly learned Brahmanas well versed in S&straic lore. 
The king was of course the High Court of Appeal. 
The Kural prescribes: 

‘Search out, to no one favour show, with heart that 
justice loves 

Consult, then act: this is the rule that right 
approves.’ 

‘Hard of access, nought searching out, with partial 
hand, 

The king who rules, shall sink and perish from the 
land.’ 

These two Kural-venbds* concisely state on what 
lines the administration of justice is to be conducted. 
Awarding punishment without a searching inquiry 
into the whole case, showing special favour to one party 
or the other, are severely condemned. In the Kural 
polity the king was still the judge, though he consulted 


1 gpOsD aos pCp wsRer Osrppw. Puram. 55, 10, 
2 Q@eGCara aterw awiar preow. Silap. Canto xxviii, 212-3. 
8 Jbed., Canto. xxix, p. 577. 
* ori giser Conor Seoputi SuntwonOs 
CsisgOe ds a&Cs aperp. Kural-denda, 54. 
Ceri sser Cer cpepOFinn wsreracr 
penussern pCer Ga@ir. [did., 548, 
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beforehand men learned in law. Impartiality is insisted 
upon. The king should so administer justice that he 
might win the love and esteem of the people. Easy 
accessibility, patient hearing and right punishment are 
the qualities of a righteous monarch. 

‘The king bestowed sympathetic thought on those 
who desired justice to be done to them and got the 
grievances of others righted as wished for by, them.” 

Again: ‘If the king, who is easily acce&sible to his 
citizens and acts in accordance with the established law 
of the land would but desire, rains will instantaneously 
pour in.” 

The sabhé at Uratytir—But by the time the epics 
were composed, a separate department of justice had 
come into being.” We have the mention of the sabhd 
at Uraiyiir, the Cola capital, as a model Court of Justice. 
We have the testimony of an ancient poet Mardkkattu- 
Nappasalaiyar in an ode in the Puram.* 

Thus the sabhaé at Uraiyir must be considered very 
ancient, where justice was administered according to 
the established laws. 


1 npn pCaemOsisGe GeEapCann Derg Gw 
Coes @u Carer@u Caretrig.crré & ar 
(Perumpan, Il. 443-4.) 
2 apenpCaerr® QurapSp 11sQerefl Cus Poder 
OenpCarer® Qurap fp Qiiwe@ueHCm@r. Puram, 35. 
Ci. Mutumolikavici, x, (10) Eladi, (11) Kural]-venbd, 386 and 559. 
8 Silap., canto v, ll, 135-8, 
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Capital Punishment.—We know of cases where 
punishment was awarded without thorough investigation 
and which cost not only the monarch’s life but the ruin 
of his whole capital city. When Kovalan took his wife’s 
anklet for sale to the market, the State goldsmith placed 
him in safe custody and informed the king that the anklet 
resembled the one that was lost in the palace. Without 
going into the merits of the case, the king at once ordered 
his execution. Even the executioners hesitated for some 
time before they performed the unpleasant and unholy 
task entrusted to them. But the royal order must be 
obeyed. Poor Kovalan was executed. When his wife 
Kannaki came to know of this, she ran with breathless 
haste to the Durbar hall, and so proved the innocence of 
her husband that the Pandyan king fell down from the 
throne broken-hearted, for having committed a great 
blunder by inflicting capital punishment on _ the 
innocent.” 

An Incident from Karikdla’s Life.—Karikarcdélan 
came to the throne when very young. Once, two old 
men, the plaintiff and the defendant came to his palace 
to prefer a complaint before him. Finding the king too 
young and inexperienced, they preferred to place their 
case before the Court of Justice. Hence they withdrew 
from the palace and sought the aid of the Law Court. 
Here the king appeared disguised in the attire of an old 
man and sat on the judgment seat. The two men were 
not able to recognize that he was the king himself in the 
guise of a judge. He then gave his judgment which 
pleased both the plaintiff and the defendant.? Whether 
these examples are historically true or otherwise, they are 


1 Silap. canto xvi, 1. 115 ff. 
2See the Palamoli (21) and the commentary thereon. See also, Mant. 
iv, ll. 107-8; Porunardrruppadai, 11, 187-8. 
28 
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valuable in so far as they portray the ideas prevalent 
in those days, and the conception of the administration 
of justice as a sacred trust with the kings. 

A Court of Justice.—It is evident that there was then 
a Court of Justice known as manram,’ avai,’ avaikkalam,’ 
the sabhad of Sanskrit literature, in the chief cities where 
both civil and criminal causes were taken cognizance of, 
tried, and decided. We have, however, no materials to 
show whether there were separate courts for civil suits 
and for criminal causes. But it is just possible that 
there was more than one manram in one and the same’ 
city. But this by itself cannot prove the existence of 
separate courts. It is more reasonable to hold the view 
that the same court dealt with both kinds of causes. The 
judges were largely guided by what is known as dharma- 
nil, and as niil is §dstra, the dharmaniil may be some 
Dharmasdastra, as the judges were of the Brahmana 
community. What Dr. Jayaswal has remarked’ about the 
Brahmana judge of Hindu Administration will be equally 
applicable to the Tamil Administration. He says: ‘Law 
proper and Law ecclesiastical in administration tended 
to unite into one and unite in the hand of the Brahmana 
judge. And the Brahmana was fairly above the influence 
of the king.’ 

Other Officers —The other officers belonging to this 
department are not mentioned in sufficient detail. There 
is however warrant for the assumption that there was a 
Superintendent of the Jail, from the mention of the terms* 
meaning Jail in an ode of the Puram (74) and the twin 
epics.’ That there were Jail guards and that great 


1 Puvyam, 89, 135, etc., 2 Ibid., 39; 8 [bed., 71, 1. & and 83, 1. 3. 
4 Jbtd., 15 and 34, 

5 Hinds Polity, ii, p. 153. 

6 Renp, Peeps Cam iw, 

7 $ilap, xxiii, 103; Mans, canto xix, 1. 133, etc, 
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restrictions were placed on the Jail officers in regard to 
the treatment of prisoners is evident from an ode in the 
Puram and the colophon to it. According to this, the 
king Céraman Kanaikkal Irumporai who was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Colan Senganan was interned at 
the penitentiary in the Kudavayir K6ttam. Asking for 
water when thirsty and not getting it in time, he refused 
to drink the water offered later on by the officers, but 
went on hunger strike and died. 

Release of Prisoncrs——A noteworthy point in this 
connection is the release of prisoners. It would appear 
that a general amnesty was declared on the occasion of 
the celebration of the birthday .of the king.* This 
birthday is designated as Perundl’ and Perumangalam.* 
Such general amnesty was also granted on other similar 
occasions, For example, on the occasion of the founding 
of the temple for Pattinidévi, Senguttuvan ordered the 
release of State prisoners like Kanaka and Vijaya as 
well as other ordinary prisoners.” 

Offences and Patnishments.—There were offences of 
a civil character. One was failure to repay the debts 
incurred, as will be seen from a reference in the Siru- 
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pancamilam,* one of the eighteen poems in the category 
of Kilkkanakku. Among the criminal offences were 
theft, adultery, treason or rdjadréha, assault and so 
forth. The punishments were of different kinds such 
as imprisonment,’ mutilation of limbs, and sentence of 
death. In the age of the Silappadikaram, there was in 
existence a treatise on theft, Karavata. To this the 
executioners of Kovalan make a reference. Two examples 
of expert thieves are mentioned. One night a thief 
dressed in a woman’s attire, entered the bed-room of 
the brother of king Nedufijeliyan, without anybody’s 
knowledge, in the shadow caused by the lights in the palace. 
When the prince was fast asleep, he removed the 
diamond-necklace from his body; immediately the prince 
woke up and unsheathed his sword in the dark. Getting 
hold of the sheath, the thief skilfully managed the 
thrusting of the sword into the sheath, though aimed at 
him. Finding this, the prince engaged him in a 
wrestling fight, when the thief drew him near a pillar of 
the room and disappeared. Noone knew, how or 
where. The other instance isthat of a thief who 
was dark in colour and appeared in the dead of 
night and got hold of a man who unsheathed his 
sword. The thief managed to get hold of the sword, 
and ran away with it.° 

Treachery to the king was visited with equally severe 
punishments.* For committing adultery the punishment 


1 ger cp gy sei Of) créer. (10) 
* Jeopsstenr Qurpses ses gpPeps Cari. 
Mani xix. ll, 42-43. 

8 Silap. canto xvi, ll. 190-212. For a description of a thief and his 
implements see Maduraikkasici, 11. 639-42. 

‘There is a case of suspicion of treason. Poet IJandattan was 
suspected of being a spy and the Caja king ordered hjs execution. His 
innocence being proved, he was left alone. Puyam, 47, cf. 46, 
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was to cut off the offender’s legs." Even the great moralist 
statesman Tiruvalluvar accepts and approves the sentence 
of death so that criminal offences might be minimised.’ 

It would thus appear that capital punishments were in 
vogue and were put in operation only when the nature of 
the case called for the same. Otherwise, punishments 
were equitable and mild, and based on law and custom." 
It is remarkable to note that offences committed by a 
Brahmana were not visited with such severe punishments. 
When Mavalattan, brother of prince Nalankilli and the 
Brahmana Kannanar were engaged in a game of dice, 
and when the latter did not play a straight gaine, the 
prince grew angry and reprimanded the Brahmana. On 
this, the latter made the significant remark that none of 
his predecessors had treated the Brahmanas in the manner 
in which he did. ‘The prince realized his mistake and 
asked for pardon for having done so unwittingly.‘ 
This is mentioned here, only to show the regard and 
the esteem in which the Brahmana was held in Tamil 
India. 

Witnesses—When a certain case was presented to the 
Court, one method of enquiry was by the examination of 
witnesses. There were then, as now, both false and true 
witnesses. The Sirupaficamiilant condemns the witness 
who deposes to anuntruth.” The false witness 1s 
mentioned as one among the six offenders of a State. 
The other five are—pseudo-sannyasins, housewives 
loose in morals, disloyal ministers, adulterers and 
tale-bearers.© In different places in the Silappadikdram, 

1 groofn GyUUSuTe osy dp srageeopyiw. Naladiyar, 84. 
2 Osrteuwl > Qeri.wnens CarOsrpgse coi slp 

stra. u.gQe00 Car. Kural-venbd, 550. 

3 @apéeu (Sans. dcdra) and @p&@ (Sans. vyavahdra) see Puram, 10. 
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deposing as false witness is treated as a great crime. 
Thus we see how carefully justice was administered in 
ancient Tamil India and the dignity of law and order 
maintained. 

Sec, 1X. VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 

Political Divisvons.—The village which is known by 
different names such as tir, périr, (big village) midir, 
(old village) Sirtir (small village) is the unit of adminis- 
tration in the Tamil polity. Sometimes one village and 
sometimes a group of villages formed the unit of adminis- 
tration. A number of such villages or their groups 
constituted a ddu. Above this was the territo- 
rial division of the mandilam. The mandilam connoted 
the geographical limits covered by the central adminis- 
tration. Between the ddu and the mandilam, there was 
another political division of the territory Karram or 
Kéttam (district). Invariably on the border limits of the 
mandilam lived subordinate kings who are known as 
the vélir. These subordinate kings are called Auruiila- 
mannarkal. These were smaller chieftains who enjoyed 
semi-independence for they were subject to the suze- 
rainty of the king at the capital. The latter is designated 
as ké or mudivéndan. 

The Village, a Self-contained Uinit.—Every village 
was a self-contained unit. Agriculture was of course the 
main profession of the people. Mere agriculture could 
not make the village economically independent of other 
villages. So, cottage industries were a special feature. 
There was, then, a division of the whole people of the 
village into occupational or functional groups which 
became in course of time hereditary and which conse- 
quently assumed the status of separate castes. In the 
Puram, Mangudi Kilar makes a reference to some 
occupational castes—tudiyan (a player on the drum 
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denominated 4udi), panan (bard), paraiyan (drummer) 
and kadamban, (an agriculturist). To these the Perum- 
pandrruppada adds fisherman (valaryar), traders and 
merchants (vamtkar), and cultivating labourers (ulavar). 
The early organizations were, then, communal in charac- 
ter, and all the different groups engaged in various trades 
and professions contributed to the growth of the 
great village community, an institution which is regarded 
as something unique by the modern political theorist. 

How the village community functioned effectively and 
efficiently in the realms of social, political, economic and 
religious life of the village is evident fron the monu- 
mental reports of the Madras Epigraphist. The South 
Indian inscriptions often draw our attention to such insti- 
tutions with full details of their organization and adminis- 
tration. These have not been pressed into service here 
inasmuch as these portray a state of society long poste- 
rior to the sixth century after Christ, an epoch outside the 
pale of the Sangam. As the present study is mainly 
confined to Safigam age, we refrain from making an 
elaborate use of the inscriptions.’ 

Details of Village Admimustration.—Confining our- 
selves, then, to the data furnished by the Sangam litera- 
ture, we find only one feature of the village administration, 
namely, the administration of justice. We have not 
sufficient materials for determining the political relations 
between the Central Government and the Local Govern- 
ment represented by these tiny republics of village com- 
munities. It would appear that the village community 
agreed to make a fixed annual contribution to the Central 
Executive; and so long as this was forthcoming regularly, 
there was no need for interference on the part of the 


1] have utilized the data furnished by epigraphy in my Hindu 
Administrative Institutions, chap. vii, secs. iv, and v. 
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Central Government with the internal management of the 
village. Indeed the village enjoyed absolute autonomy 
in the management of its internal affairs with the 
help of the village elders‘ who formed themselves 
into various committees for supervising particular 
interests like gardens, tanks, etc. The village affairs 
were settled by the unanimous decision of the elders 
who generally assembled under a big tree. The 
assembly thus convened is called manram, and also 
Podtyil.” Four kinds of trees are mentioned as 
relating toa manram. In fact the manvam takes its name 
from that particular tree under which it 1s located. 
These are Irattimanram (jujube),° vilamanram* (wood- 
apple), palamanram’ (jack), and Véppamanram” (mar- 
gosa). This does not mean that only under these trees 
were the manrams held. Asa matter of fact, there is 
the mention of the assemblage of the K6sar underneath 
the shade of an old banyan tree with thick branches 
spreading in all directions.’ Generally, this tree was in 
front of the village.“ In some places 1t was also in the 
centre of the village.° Manram simply means a public 
place. It was put to different uses. First, it was the 
common pasturage of the village where cattle were allowed 
to graze.” Secondly, it served as the village theatre 


1The term Kildr appended to a certain village and mentioned, as the 
name of a poet of chieftain, suggests the idea of that poet or chieftain being 
the head of that village or group of villages. Addn literally means the 
magnate. In the Puram anthology, we mcet with a number of such names. 
Some of them may be mentioned.  Arisil-kilar, Alattiir-kilar, Avir-kilar, 
Idaik-kunriir-kilar, Karikilar, Kurun-koliyir-kilar, Kidaliir-kilar, Kévir 
kiJdr are poets and bards. Eruntirkilan, Karumbaniy-kilan, Konkanan- 
kilin and Célanattuppitavir-kilar were chieftains. Apparently most of these 
poets were elders of the village, pursuing their hereditary professions. The 
chieftains were perhaps the heads of these villages. 

2 Puram, 34, 128 and 390. ® Puram, 34, 1. 12, 325, i. 10-11. 


4Ibid., 181. 5 Tbvd., 128 ll. 1-2. 
6 Ibid., 76, 1. 4. 7See also Kuruntogai, 15; Aham, 251, 1. 8. 
§& Puyam 390, 1. 19. 9 Tirumuru, 1. 226, 
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and the dancing hall. Thirdly, it was a place often 
frequented by the members of the fair sex who participated 
in the social enjoyments of the village. It is said that 
when once their husbands were dead, the women ceased 
going there.’ 

The village assembly met to hear causes and award 
punishment according to the gravity of the offence. 
Other affairs of local importance also came under its 
jurisdiction. The members were generally the elders 
of the village in whom the people of the village had 
absolute confidence on account of their integrity and 
impartiality. This is testified to by no less a poet 
than Perunkunrirkilar in addressing the Cola king 
Tlanjétcenni.° 

The manram was then a village sabha or council where 
the village business was transacted by the villagers 
themselves, an extension of the true principle of 
democratic government. 

Even the safeguarding of the village from robbers 
and other undesirables, rested chiefly with the village 
community. There was an excellent system of night- 
watchmen who were entrusted with the guardianship of 
the village during nights. They generally went round 
the streets of the village with lights in their hands at 
dead of night.* 

Not only was the protection and defence of the village, 
but also the proper maintenance and upkeep carefully 
attended to. It seems that grain-dealers and other mer- 
chants often passed through these roads with costly 
merchandise. Lest they should be waylaid and plunder- 
ed by highway robbers, it is said that these paths were 


1 Maduraikkafici, 1, 615. 2 Puyam, 373, 1. 12. 
8 Ibid., 266, ll. 9-10. 
4 @rosge Gers gsmOcps Caren 
wre GQereruet eT ipo «graw. (Puram, 37, 1. 8-9.) 
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made safe and secure by posting special watchmen in 
these places, the cost of which was probably met from the 
toll-dues collected at the toll-houses.* 

Thus we have passed in rapid review a system 
of polity, not complex in character, in vogue in 
very early times in the southernmost part of the vast 
Indian Continent. At the first glance there appears no 
material difference, except in certain matters of detail, 
between this South Indian polity and the far more 
ancient Hindu polity of North India. When we 
remember and recognize the fact that there was fre- 
quent intercourse between the North and the South 
anda free interchange of ideas and ideals, ever 
since the time of the composition of the AKgvéda 
Samhita in which occurs the word Daksinadpatha, we 
would cease to wonder at these parallel developments of 
many of the component parts of the administrative 
machinery. Like the Ganges and the Jumna, these two 
streams of ancient culture, though separate in their 
origin and separate in the early part of their course, 
became afterwards united into a single river, containing 
the essential elements and salient features of both, whose 
perennial waters still continue not only to fertilize the 
soil which it flows over, but also to contribute a rich 
quota to the sea of speculative thought and _ political 
philosophy. 


1 Perumpan, 1. 80-82; fbid. 39-41. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ART OF WAR 


Sec. I. INTRODUCTORY 


WRITERS on the history of Itnglish literature remark 
justly and truly that the writings of a certain epoch 
preserve and represent the feelings and sentiments, the 
ideas and ideals, tendencies and beliefs of that particular 
period. If this were true of Lnglish literature, it is largely 
so of other literatures as well. ‘Literature’ says Alfred 
Lyall ‘may be employed by the critic and the historian 
as a delicate instrument for analysis, for investigating 
the psychology of the man and of his period, for laying 
bare the springs of thought and action which underlie 
and explain history.” It is in the province of research 
to arrive at this historical fact. In this way only much 
of the history of ancient Greece and of ancient India 
is to be reconstructed. The history of South India in 
pre-historic periods is largely taken from the abundant 
wealth of Tamil literature—the one great source of 
information. 

In Tamil literature, however, there are no systematic 
treatises as in Sanskrit, specially treating of the art and 
science of war. The only work perhaps in which an 
attempt has been made to treat of some branches of the 
military science such as the institution of spies, 
ambassadors, fortifications, the composition of an in- 
dividual army, etc., is that multum in parvo, the Kural of 
Tiruvalluvar. The Purapporul Venbaémdélat of Aiyanari- 
tanar of the Céravarnsa’ is another important work but 


1Tennyson, ‘Men of Letters Serdes, p. 1. 
2 Edited by Pandit V. Swaminatha Ayyar. 
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it is a much later work assigned generally to the seventh 
or the eighth century. But the works constituting the 
Sangam Literature such as the Tolkappiyam, the Ettut- 
togm, the Patiuppatt and the Padinenkilkkanakku 
contain isolated passages and poems from which it 1s 
possible to form an idea of the methods of ancient 
warfare, the weapons then in general use, and the code 
of military ethics prevalent at that time. To these 
sources may be added the mahdkdvyas such as the 
Silappadikdram and the Manimékalai where there are 
stray references to the military exploits and martial 
valour of particular individuals, historical or fictitious, as 
well as descriptions of battles which the heroes fought 
and won, and these throw a considerable light on the 
question. These mahdkdvyds are of varying dates from 
the second century to the ninth century A.D. 

It is evident from our literary sources that ancient 
South India was inhabited by many tribes leading 
a nomadic and wandering life. But these various 
tribes belonging to the hill and forest regions appear to 
have been the off-shoots of the main tribe of the Nagas 
who seem to have played a significant part in ancient 
Indian History. Most of these several tribes were full 
of martial spirit and showed prowess in battle. We may 
mention the names of a few like the Maravar’ and the 
Eyinar.2 The Maravar wore moustaches and beards 
and were brave and fierce-looking, being endowed with 
good physical strength. Their profession was highway 
robbery. Their weapons were simple, consisting of 
bows and arrows. They hada peculiar kind of drum 
that could be sounded on both sides. Highly struck by 
the display of their martial valour, the kings of the land 


1 Kaltt., st. xv, ll, 1-7. 
2 Péeyumpandrruppadat, ll. 130-80. 
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some of whom might be said to have belonged to the Vélir 
or the Vélala tribes’ freely enlisted them in their army 
ranks. It is said that able members of the Maravar tribes 
wielded the highest offices of the State. Some of them 
were Ministers and Commanders under the Céra and 
Pandya kings as is seen from Purandnira.? It is not 
difficult to infer, then, that these kings found in the 
members of these different tribes’ valuable material 
for the upkeep and defence of their States and therefore 
utilized them to a large extent. It may be noted in 
passing that there was no rigid warrior-caste as such in 
ancient Tamil India. 


Sec. II]. THE OCCASIONS FOR WAR 


The aims of war and the causes which precipitated 
the conflagration of hostilities were indeed many. To 
state them categorically, the first was the refusal to give 
maidens in marriage (makanmarittiwmolhtal)* desired by 
the conquering monarch. This was the ground on which 
the three kings, the Pandya, Céra and Cola went to war 
with Pari, the chieftain of Parambunadu who refused to 
give his daughter to any of the above monarchs.* In the 
same collection there is another mention of war on this ac- 
count among the several neighbouring chiefs.° Second- 
ly, lifting neighbours’ cattle was one of the causes of 


1M. Srinivasa Ayyangar distinguishes three types of Pre-Aryans in the 
Tamil country: (1) The Hill and forest tribes, (2) The Nagas and 
(3) The Vélir or the Vélala tribes (see Tamil Studies, p. 61). 

2St, 168 and 179. 

8 These tribes were later on classified by the Tamil grammarians and 
writers according to the locality—Neytal, Marudam, Mullai, Palai and 
Kurifiji—which largely determined their occupation and the habitat. 
Each occupation being followed hereditarily became translated into a caste. 

‘ pseu s# Onr1f) se. 

5 Purgam, 109-20. 

6 Ibid., 336-54, 
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ancient warfare. This was the basis of many a 
war between several belligerent states in ancient 
India. This as well as the first mentioned finda 
prominent place in the Purapporul Venbamdla. A 
writer in the Tamilian Antiguary concludes from 
this that ‘this shows the beginnings of the Dravidian 
Society when people were semi-agriculturists and when 
there were no definite organized states.” But there are 
other elements pertaining to war which go to indicate an 
advanced state of civilization, social progress, and politi- 
cal development. Perhaps the same state of affairs is 
found mentioned in the pages of the Mahabharata. 
Cattle-lifting is one among the several causes hastening 
the outbreak of war. The stealing of Virata’s cattle by 
Duryddhana’s soldiers offered an occasion for a contest 
with the latter. And from this we could not conclude 
that the Mahabharata represents an epoch when the 
civilization of Hindu India was semi-agricultural in 
character. On the other hand, organized states and well- 
developed administrative institutions are found described 
elaborately. The error is probably due to the mistaken 
view of the writer that cattle-raids mentioned in the text 
are but ordinary cattle-liftings with which we are familiar 
even to-day and which are robberies, pure and simple. 
In ancient days, too, cattle-lifting was a robbery but a 
daring one and of such great magnitude that it was 
nothing short of a ‘call to arms.’ 

Thirdly, ancient warfare had political objects 
as well. This was the extermination of recalcitrant 
rivals and refractory vassals. This was the ground 
on which Nedufijeliyan II, though young but possess- 
ing in full both physical and moral courage so 
essential to the success of a general, embarked on war 

1Tamilian Antiquary, No. 5, 
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against his neighbours with a vow to defeat them in a 
pitched battle. Yet another occasion for the war was 
the failure of vassal chieftains to pay tribute as in the 
case of the battle of Kalingam described in the Kalinga- 
ttupparam, a treatise of the latter half of the eleventh 
century A.D.’ 


Sec. HIT, THE ARMY CORPS 


As in ancient Greece the king led the hosts to war. 
He rode in a chariot with flying standards and under 
shelter of a white umbrella. Fach king had his own 
badge, to distinguish him from others, worn on his 
pendant. The Cola, Pandya and Céra kings had re- 
spectively banners of fish, tiger and bow.’ Again the 
king and also his generals wore garlands of flowers to 
distinguish themselves from the enemy ranks. That 
wreaths of flowers of margosa, palmyra and the Ar were 
worn by the Pandya, Céra and Cola monarchs respective- 
ly is testified to us by epigraphic evidence.* 

In ancient times, the army, padai, tamai was divided 
into various groups.” Later on it came to consist of the 
traditional four-fold forces often met with in Sanskrit 
texts. These were chariots, elephants, horses and foot- 
soldiers. The Kura] gives some salutary recommenda- 
tions on the importance and value of an excellent army. 


1 Puram, st. 72. 

2 Parant is a poem which narrates the heroic deeds of a warrior who 
had at least slain a thousand elephants on the field of battle. The extant 
work the Kalingattupparant is by one Jayankondan in honour of 
Karunakara Tondaiman, possibly a general of Kuléttunga Céla I (1069-1118). 

8 Puram, 367-77. 

4S. J. £., vol. ii, part i, No. 10. 

5 Ami [ son], undai [eerron_], ottu[gu-O] The front ranks were 
akkam [gee], kodippadai [Osrptwenj, tar[sri], tas [ere], 
nivat [Beer], and back ranks, kilai [soy], Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, 
p. 39, 
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To a king a victorious army, strong in all its 
constituent parts and fearless in battle, is a very valuable 
asset. A small army of well-trained and well-practised 
veterans is better than a large army ill-disciplined and 
ill-led. What will a host of rats avail against the hiss of 
an infuriated serpent? Without high-souled boldness, 
a keen sense of honour, strict observance of the glorious 
traditions of war and unflinching loyalty, an army would 
be good for nothing. And the army again must be well 
versed in all the military movements and manoeuvres.* 
From these few lines it would appear that Tiruvalluvar 
was no admirer of superiority of numbers. He laid 
great stress on the practical training of both the leader 
and the led. 

As to the composition of the army corps itself, it has 
been already remarked that there was no distinct mili- 
tary caste. Divergent elements constituted an army 
force. Originally men of several indigenous tribes 
were enlisted to the ranks, these possessing heroic valour. 
Later on in the tenth and eleventh centuries we find that 
soldiers were recruited from the Left hand and the Right 
hand castes of South India by the Colas as is evident 
from the Tanjore inscriptions.” It is manifest that 
during the time of Rajarajadéva, the army organization 
seems to have progressed to such an extent that as many 
as thirty-three regiments are mentioned as belonging to 
that king. Even members of the Brahmana caste seem to 
have been recruited to the ranks. In the same inscription 
there is distinct mention of a Brahmana military officer.’ 

As to the four-fold arms of the ancient host, the 
chariots of war were drawn by two horses furnished with 
‘two wheels and capable of accommodating only two 


1 Tirskkural, ch. 77. 2S\1.1, vol. ii, part 5, Intro., p. 9, 
8 {bid., p. 13, 
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persons—the warrior and the charioteer. These war- 
chariots, it may be remembered, were a peculiar feature 
of the early Mycepean civilization that flourished between 
1,600 and 1,200 B.c. Riding on elephants or chariots 
was a privilege given only to a few. Generals of stand- 
ing or persons belonging to the class of nobility were 
alone allowed to enjoy this honour. The cavalry force 
was another important constituent in the Tamil army 
organization. The cavalry soldiers did not wield heavy 
arms like the foot-soldiers. They wore short bucklers. 
The infantry men consisted of the archers and ordinary 
footmen. The archers used a bow and a quiver of arrows. 
The ordinary footmen carried a spear or battle-axe on 
their right hand and shields of ox-hide on the left. 
Invariably the infantry soldiers wore big and heavy 
weapons. All of them including the monarch wore 
anklets, a defensive armour.’ Most of these correspond 
exactly to the implements both offensive and defensive 
of the ancient Mycenean culture. This would bear the 
weight of inference that these simple arms of offence 
and defence were a characteristic feature of all ancient 
warfare in the then civilized world. 


Sec. IV. DEFENCES 


In dealing with the art of war, mention must be made 
of the tactics of war. Under this category the defences form 
an important item. It is well known that early South 
India was a land of forests and jungles. Herein abounded 
a large number of ferocious hunters and robbers who 
were not infrequently disturbers of peace to the civil 
population. Besides there were a number of petty chief- 
tains, ruling over small territories, who were, by inclination 
and attitude and rarely by any call of necessity, engaged 

1 Kanakasabai, Tamtls 1800 Years Ago, pp. 130-31. 
2 
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in war among themselves. It is however reasonable 
to suppose that there were enlightened kings whose 
thirst for honour and renown induced them to undertake 
conquest on an extensive scale and earn an undying 
name in the world. This is what the Sanskritists 
say: gdm jitua divam jayati. The conquest of domi- 
nions is a short road to the attainment of the chief 
place in heaven,—Indrahood. The Coéla king Karikalan 
and his successor Céicenninalankilli ,(about a.p. 95) 
had no other object in extending their sway over vast 
kingdoms. This was not the ruling passion of the 
monarchs alone. It was also the vivifying principle 
sacred to every warrior who bowed to it in silence. The 
conception of Virasvarga’ was so preponderating that 
if warrior kings met with their death naturally owing to 
old age, and not on the field of action, it was a peculiar 
custom to make the dying man lie on a hed of kusa 
grass and have him cut with a sword, the Puréhitad 
chanting special mantras. The idea was that it was 
equal to being slain on the theatre of war.” 

When the martial spirit was so rife, it is no wonder 
that there were incessant wars among the neighbouring 
kings of the ancient Tamil land. To shelter the civil 
population from the cruel jaws of marauding hunters, 
robbers, and other enemies of the kingdom, practically 
every village and town of Dravida was guarded by an 
impregnable fortress, surrounded by unscalable walls, 
deep moat, and extensive and thick forests without.’ 
The fortifications of Uraiytir, Avir in the Cola territory, 
of Madura, Kafici,* and Karuviir seem to have been 
strongly built and well furnished. The battlements and 


1 Aham 61, comment on Tolkap. Ahat. Siatra, 44. 
2 Manimekalai, xxiti, 10-15; Puram, 93. 

8 Puram, 21. 

4 Moaduraikkaaci, Ind, Ant. vol. 40, p. 227, 
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ramparts, were provided with mechanical contrivances by 
which stones, burning oil and molten metal were thrown 
on the besiegers attempting to scale the walls. There have 
been curious devices in the shape of monkeys, king- 
fisher, sow, vulture, serpent, horse and swan referred to 
both in the Silappadikdram and the Jivakacintdmani. 
There were again in existence Kidatgas or war trenches 
one of the most ancient species of ramparts perhaps in 
use before the introduction of mural fortification. These 
are found in Coorg and Travancore and resemble some 
of the earthworks of ancient Britons, stretching for 
several miles through the thick of forests or encircling 
the hill tops. Some of these trenches are forty feet 
deep. Inscriptions, dated a.p. 781 and 977, refer to 
them.’ 

The siege was sometimes long and protracted, 
possibly to wear out the enemy. This not unnaturally 
led to the starvation of the soldiers and spreading of 
famine among the inmates of the fort as exemplified in 
the siege of Aviir by the Colan Nalankilli against the 
rebel Nedunkill1. There is again a reference to the 
defence of his fort by Véngaimarban when it was besieg- 
ed by Ukkirap-peru-valudi, the king of Madura.* Two 
methods were used to get at the fortress. One was to 
fill up the ditch and scale the wall by means of a ladder.* 
The other was to make fierce elephants batter the 
ramparts and force their way into the capital.° 
These favourably compare with what the remarkable 
author of that celebrated treatise, the Arthasastra, 


has said. re ee 
In dealing with the defences, mention may be made of 
1 Book i, ll. 101-4. 2 xv, ll. 207-17. 
85.1. I. Annual Report, 1916-17, p. 37. 4 Puram, 21. 


5 Tolkap. Porul., 68. 
6 Kura], ch. 75; Puram, 3, 6, 13 and 14, 
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the institutions of ambassadors and spies. Ambassadors 
are found referred to in earlier works of Tamil literature 
like the Tolkappiyam’ and the Silappadikaram, Accord- 
ing to the latter. $etiguttuvan had a number of datas, the 
chief of whom were Safijaya and Nila. Under them 
there were about 1,000 messengers. This denotes a large 
class of messengers who were also sent to the states of 
the neighbouring enemy kings. We can easily realize 
the magnitude of the army establishment under this king 
from this big establishment of the détas.” It was a 
custom to send ambassadors before the preliminaries of 
war were settled. 

The Kural has an interesting chapter on the qualifi- 
cations and functions of an ambassador. It rules thus:* 
An ideal ambassador is one who is loved by and is loving 
towards all, who has come of an ancient noble family 
and who is possessed of such estimable qualities 
as loyal affection to the king, deep sagacity, and persua- 
sive power of speech. He must also be versed in all the 
current legal and moral and political codes, and above 
all must possess a commanding personality. When deli- 
vering his sovereign’s message he must state it clearly 
and briefly and with pleasant suavity of manners and 
expression, scrupulously avoiding harsh and offensive 
language. Unimpeachable in his character and conduct, 
he must be superior to all temptations. He must 
successfully conduct his mission according to the time 
and place, fearless even of personal consequences. The 
office of ambassador was so important that any insult 
offered to envoys did not go unpunished. It is said 
that the great Rajaradjacdla (a.p. 985) who conquered 


, 1 Poruj, 25. From this it seems that Brahmanas were generally sent as 
dtas. 

2 Canto. xxvi, Il. 137-8; Jbid., xxviii, 1. 109, 

* Kura}, ch, 69 
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molainddu killed eighteen princes in retaliation for insult 
offered to his ambassador.’ 

The other important institution ig that of spies. 
Spies of different status and in differeRt disguises went 
about the enemy’s camp and kingdom to gather infor- 
mation in regard to the movements of the king and his 
army and faithfully to report it to their headquarters.’ 
When Senguttuvan prepared himself for war, he did not 
feel called upon to send any ambassador, for he said that 
the spies of his enemy wandering in his State were sure 
to take the information more quickly and more promptly 
than his own ambassador.” This only demonstrates 
the fact that the system of espionage was largely 
prevalent and was even a regular feature of ancient mili- 
tary administration. According to the Kura! the two 
necessary eyes of a king are the spies and a knowledge of 
the Dharmsdastras.“ He must not put implicit trust tn 
his spies but must watch their movements by setting 
other spies over them. The safest course for a king 1s 
not to act upon the report of a single spy but to take 
action only on the concurrent report of three spies sent 
out on the same errand independently and unknown to 
each other. Thus, both the ambassador and the spies 
are responsible for ‘information’ in war which denotes, 
according to Clausewitz, the knowledge of the enemy and 
his country. A study of these institutions reminds one of 
the Kautaliya Arthasdstra wherein similar rulings and 
recommendations are given. 


Sec. V. THE MARCH OF THE ARMY 


An expedition was to be undertaken after getting a 
full knowledge of the enemy’s strength by means of 


1 Indian Antiquary, vol. 22, p. 142. 2 aig’ P oe 58. 
8 Silappadikdram, canto xxv, Il. 173-6. 4Kural, ch 
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spies and ambassadors. A general ultimatum was given 
to the enemy-kings, saying that such of those as would not 
obey of their own accord would be submitted to the horrors 
of war. Even after this if the enemy did not show signs 
of obedience, war was resolved upon. This resolution 
was undertaken after a careful consideration of the place 
and time.” From the siéi/ra (76) of the Tolkappiyam, the 
general season for expeditions was kiutirparuvam 
roughly October to December, while the conquering 
monarch could set out on march during the vémrparu- 
vam roughly March and April, if he felt sufficiently strong 
for it.” 

On the eve of the march in order to infuse spirit and 
encouragement into the minds of the soldiers, the king 
used to feed them sumptuously. This is styled as 
Peruncorruiilat' by the Tolkdppiyam.’ The king usually 
set out on the march on an auspicious day fixed by the 
astrologer. Worship was offered in the local temples 
with prayers for victory. It is said that Senguttu- 
van offered worship to both Siva and Visnu when 
he left for North India. If, owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, the king could not start on his journey 
at the fixed time, it was a custom to place the 
sword and the umbrella on the state-elephant and keep 
them outside the city gate as parasthdnam.’ This 
is styled as ndatkél by the grammarian.” After this 


1Stlap. (Kdjctkkddat), canto xxv, Ul. 183-94. 
2 Mudumolikkaiic, iv. 2, sep somew Cup Wh pee g. 
8 Cf Manu, vii. 182. 
& Bit Caisse Qevesr DoaR ute on ps 
ergo) Dene Ds asin cous wD spi 
* Qug@eCerr py bev. 
5See Poruj. Sitra, 63, and the commentary of Naccinarkkigiyar 


ereon, 
6 Silappadikdram, canto xxvi, ll. 33-45. 
7 eriCaencr = Tol. Porul. Satra, 68. 
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the king followed in procession with all his para- 
phernalia. The wearisomeness of the march was 
enlivened by dancing and musical performances by 
professionals. It is obvious to note that a number of 
dancing girls and musicians of the fair sex formed a part 
of the commissariat. It is said that as many as 400 such 
persons followed Senguttuvan. The chief items of the 
commissariat were cart-loads of food-stuffs and other 
articles of use with a large establishment in charge. As 
many as 20,000 carriages and a thousand men formed the 
commissariat of Senguttuvan’s army. With such elabo- 
rate arrangements, then, the army used to set out on 
march, the route being previously reconnoitred by men 
sent for the purpose.” 


Sec. VI, DIFFERENT STAGES OF EXPEDITION 


The Purattinaiyyal of the Tolkadppiyam refers to 
various kinds of war operations which are primarily 
divided into five—veici, vanji, ulina, tumba, and vahat, 
corresponding respectively to the five /urais or conven- 
tions. As the different incidents referred to herein are 
elaborately explained in the Venbdindlat,” we proceed to 
examine that work. 

In the Purapporul Vcnbamdlai to which we have had 
occasion to refer, there are elaborate details with regard 


1See Venbadmdlai, Vetctppatalam, st. 6. 

2 Though the Venbdmadlai is gencrally taken to be a work of the seventh 
or eighth century AD., yet much of the matter it contains is very old. 
According to the commentator of the Tolkdppiyam, PéraSiriyar, the Venbd- 
mélai is based on the original and more ancient work Paxgivupajalam, 
literally ‘The twelve Chapters,’ which is, according to tradition, a com- 
position of the disciples of the sage Agastya. (See the the commentary on 
Tol. Marapiyal, sitra, 94). 
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to the different stages of a military enterprise. Here 
the author distiaguishes eight kinds of operations. The 
following is a categorical list of these operations. 

1. The vetct flower, Ixora coccima, commonly 
called ‘Flame of the Forest’, refers here to the 
cattle-raiders. The king who resolves to wage war with 
another, summons his soldiers to bedeck themselves with 
garlands of vefci and go forth to capture and carry off 
the herds of cattle belonging to the enemy king. The 
raiders ride on horses, armed with bows and spears, 
having already sent some scouts to reconnoitre. The 
hill fort is stormed and the cattle are seized and driven 
toward their capital. The spoils are divided and a feast 
is held. The raid commences and ends with the canteen. 
One feature of the celebration was the dance called the 
walk dance. 

2. The karandai is a kind of tulasi or basil of which 
the rescuers make a wreath to be worn as their badge. 
The owners of the herds are summoned to hasten to the 

yrescue. They pursue the raiders and engage them in a 
“Battle. But they return home unsuccessful. 

3. The wari wreath is the symbol of a regular 
invasion, The wafiji 1s a common creeping plant 
found on mountain slopes. The insulted king gathers 
his forces of elephants and warriors with swords 
and resolves to attack the conquering monarch. The 
soldiers heroically fight, devastate the country and burn 


1 The book is divided into twelve main chapters, containing 361 quatrains 
each chapter treating of one tinai and thus follows in substance the Pagniru- 
patalam. Of these twelve timais, the first seven conte under the category of 
Puram, the eighth, ninth and tenth, under the category of Purappuram and 
the last two under Ahappuram. This division of the matter and the plan of 
the book seem to confirm that the matter it treats of is old, at least as old as 
the Sangam works. It is closely allied in subject and tone to the 
Puarandyairu and the Tolkdppiyam (see G. U. Pope, in the Tamilian 


Antiquary, 1910). 
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the city. The spoils are distributed and the vanquished 
chieftain offers submission and tribute. Houses of 
Brahmanas, temples and Sdlds of ascetics are not, however, 
molested, though they are of the foe. 

4. The Kaci is the Ulmus intergrifolia or elm tree 
with dark foliage. Garlands of its flowers were worn by 
the defenders of an invaded kingdom indicating their 
firm resolve to conquer or to die. The soldiers decked 
with kdfic: flowers determine to make another last effort 
in their fortress. The battle is over. Men and animals 
fall dead. Heroic wives perish with their fallen heroes. 
A universal wail deafens the atmosphere. The heroes 
find an honoured place in heaven. The conquered 
people are completely crushed, no more to rise. 

5. The defence of the fort went by the appellation 
of moccittinar. The nocci is the Viten mrgundt, a wild 
plant of leaves and flowers. The warriors in nocci 
garlands ascend their strongholds to shoot forth deadly 
arrows so as to defeat and drive back the besiegers. 

6. The action of the besiegers attacking the enemy’s 
fort is designated as Ulivaittinai. The Ulitai is the 
Oerua lantar, a variety of cotton plant. The besiegers 
cut down the neighbouring fortresses and make out of 
them rafts to cross the moat. The conqueror scales the 
walls with ladders and gets a forcible entrance into the 
fortress. The town is ploughed with asses, the walls are 
pulled down, and the whole territory is laid waste. The 
prowess of the conqueror is dreaded even by other 
monarchs who seek voluntary submission. 

7. The tumbaittinai represents war in general. The 
tumbai is the Phlornis Indica, the dréna of Sanskrit. 
The conquering monarch feels the monotony of life 
and thirsts after war. He is aware of its horrors and 
seems to hesitate at first. But when once he feels 

mF 
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the necessity for it, he does not go back. He awards 
rich gifts to his soldiers so as to infuse fresh spirit into 
their minds. All the four arms of the army are pressed 
into service. The battle is fought and heroes meet with 
a glorious death. 

8. The Vahai (Mimosa flectuosa) is of white flowers 
symbolical of victory and peace. The conqueror wears 
the garland of vaéhai and girds himself with a purple 
cincture. The victory is celebrated in different ways. 
The Brahmanas perform yajnas, the vatsyas attend to 
agriculture and commerce. The Vélalas join in the 
chorus of victory by their faithful toil. The heroic 
mother celebrates it with all glee and joy. There is 
universal jubilation. 


Sec. VII. THE CURIOSITIES OF WAR 

A passing mention may now be made of other 
features and curiosities of warfare in ancient South 
India. The consultation of auguries,’ the worship of the 
war-goddess Korravai with the sacrificial offerings, 
dance and song, and the distribution of food and drink 
and largesses to soldiers on the eve of the march, the 
drunken revels with which a victory is_ celebrated, 
widowed women unwilling to be separated from their 
dead husbands, proceeding to the field of encounter in 
search of their bodies and embracing them and giving up 
their lives then and there, or entering the funeral pyre 
along with their husband’s wound-covered bodies,’ appear 
to have been common practices. 

To the above may be added the employment of 
the camel in fight as in that of Kalingam and the capture 
of women as legitimate prizes in war. Contempt for 


1 Purandgayu mentions nine evil portents. 
2 Purapporul, p, 34, st. 13 and p. 38, st. 22. Kajlavali, st. 29 (Ind, 
Ant., vol. 18). 
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the defeated enemy was shown by attaching to the 
standard of victory a ball and doll which tended to 
signify perhaps his effeminate character.’ 

Among the other peculiarities of ancient warfare in 
South India may be mentioned the part played by the 
heroic mothers of Tamil Nadu. The weaker sex of the 
ancient fighting communities were none the less the 
better sex.? To them, the military achievements by their 
near and dear ones were something sacred and inviolable. 
They would rather be husbandless and sonless than 
allow their country to incur the odium of defeat and dis- 
grace. They allowed their husbands and sons_ to 
sacrifice themselves, if need be, at the altar of the battle- 
field for the sake of God, crown and country. It is said 
that, when a mother heard of the death of her only son 
on the field of action, she ran to the field to see whether 
he died by getting a wound either at the back or at the 
breast, taking a vow that if he had fallen owing to a 
wound on the back she would cut off her breasts that 
gave milk to him.” For, it was deemed a disgrace to 
die in the field with wounds received on their backs. 
To quote one classic example, when the Céra_ king 
Atan II was wounded on the back at the battlefield of 
Vennil by Karikalan, the king of the Célas, he sought a 
voluntary death.“ From the following ode in the Puram 

Ferg yb ss Qac ped si.Cor 

eresCap CESS PEWDBEGE SLCor 

Canansgs DsrOs se Osran nes sCor 

serene. BE Cabs ree 5 Cor 

Qureh pam aGeeu apmEese 

sefiQo hig Quurse sr%erée@e s-Cear, 

1 Tirumuru, ii, 67 and 68. 
2 Puram, 278-9, also Venbdmdlat verses 175-6. 


® Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar’s contribution in Sen Tomé], vol. vy. 
4 Puram, 65 and 66, 
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we find that the poetess Ponmudiyar sent her son to the 
field of battle and washappy. This only shows how heroic 
the ancient men and women of South India were. 

Some other features of ancient warfare may be 
mentioned. On the eve of military expeditions 1t was 
usual that the royal priest uttered words of eneourage- 
ment to soldiers drawn in array. The chief officers of 
the state also tendered words of advice. The king set 
out at the auspicious hour fixed by the astrologer. This 
well-nigh corresponds to what Kautalya has recom- 
mended in his treatise. With the above-mentioned 
formalities Céran Senguttuvan, son of Atan II about 
A.D. 90 set out on an expedition to the Himalayas.’ 

In these expeditions it was a custom that bards 
accompanied the kings to the field encouraging the 
soldiers now and then and making them ever spirited. 
This class of minstrels was known as Porunar. They 
carried with them a small drum which, if sounded, was 
an indication for the army to commence its march.” In 
times of peace they sang the glories of ancient heroes. 
This idea is more or less in line with Kautalya’s dictum 
that the Purdhita follows the king to the theatre of war 
and instils spirit into the soul of the army by his stirring 
words. However this may be, it is evident that the war- 
chants sung by these Tamil bards contributed much 
towards the successful termination of conflicts. There 
were two classes of poems, the parant and ula. Param 
describes a campaign where a hero is said to have 
killed at least a thousand elephants. Kalingatiup- 
param is an example of this type. UJ/d again is a poem 
giving a picture of royal procession accompanied by 
flags, musical instruments and other retinue. The poems 


1 Siap., cantos xxv to xxx. 
3 Puram, 382, 
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of this class are those by Ottakiittar on Vikramacdla, 
Kuléttunga II, and Rajaraja II of the twelfth century 
A.D. That the bards accompanied the king to the 
field of operations is sufficiently manifest from the 
Purananiru and Takadirydattirar' wherein the names 
of the bards of the Cola and Céra kings are mentioned. 
Kalattalaiyar was the bard of the Céra king Atan I 
and Vennik-kuyattiyar was the poetess of the Cdla 
king.’ 

Another curiosity of warfare was to fell the guardian 
tree (kdvalmaram) of the enemy and make qut of the cut 
trunk a war drum. It would appear that each Tamil 
chief grew a special tree which was the symbol of his 
sovereignty. To fell that tree amounted to capturing 
the chieftain’s flag. An instance of this is furnished 
when Imayavaramban Nedufijéralatan felled the kadambu 
tree in an island which he captured.* 

These are not all. Virakkals or herostones plant- 
ed on the grave-yards of soldiers fallen during the 
conflict have been found scattered in all parts of South 
India.* This virakkal is known in Tamil literature as 
nadukal. There were six stages in the planting 
of this stone according to Tolkappiyanar. These were 
to find out the appropriate stone, to fix an auspicious 
hour for carving out the image and inscribing, to get the 
stone bathed in sacred waters, to plant it in the place 


1This is an ancient work celebrating the battle of Takadiir between 
Céraman Peruficéral Irumporai and Adigaman. The work is now lost but 
there are quotations from it in the commentary of Naccinarkkiniyar on the 
Tolkdppiyam. In the commentary on the s#tras 63 and 67, Arifil KiJar and 
Ponmudiyar are said to have addressed the soldiers in the field. 
2 Puram, 65 and 66. 
8 See History of the Tamils, pp. 500-1; Aham, 347, Il. 3-5; also 127. 
4S. I. I. Annual Report, 1912 and 13 (Anantapur and Cuddapah Dts.). 
” ” ” 1913 ” 14 (Nilgiris). 
s ; » 1916 ,, 17 (Coorg, etc.). 
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already fixed and to celebrate it as a deity." An epitaph 
dated a.p. 936 runs as follows :— 

‘Prosperity! In the 9th year of King Parakésari 
Varman who conquered Madura when cattle were lifted 
at Muttukir by the Perumanadigal, Vedunavaran 
Varadan Tandan, having recovered them fell.” 

Marakkéfci® is one of the ten sub-divisions of 
Gnparkdfici* of the Kdficitturai referred to in the 
Purattinatyiyal of the Tolkappiyam. According to this, 
a wounded soldier with heroic impulses would not think 
of getting the wound cured thus to live again in this 
earth. As heroism would have it, he would further 
make the wound ulcerous and give up his life. 


Sec. VIIT. WAR MUSIC 


In the description of the battle between Senguttuvan 
and the northern kings,—Kanaka and Vijaya,—there is 
mention of a number of musical instruments which 
were displayed on the occasion. Some’ of them were 
kodumparai, neduvayir, murasam, pdandil, mayirkkan- 
murasam. It is said that some of these instruments 
deafened the atmosphere and created an echo from all 
the different directions.° 


Sec. IX. NAVAL WARFARE 


In dealing with the art of war as practised in 
South India, it would not be out of place to refer 


1 gttLA sroCara Frou Ben 
Srgs oF Quguier aryg so. 
Stra: See also Sen Tams}, vol. iii, p. 2; see also Aham, 67 and 131; 
Puram, 263 and 264. 
2 Quoted by M. Srinivasa Ayyangar, Tamil Studies, p. 40; cf. T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao’s article in Ceylon Ant., vol. i, p. 77 ff. ° 
«3 wpéarGF, 
4 gerurpar ee. 
5 Qsr@wuep, OsGauSir, aorFd, Linewrin. gd, wiidsatr Gore. 
© Stlap, Kalkd¢ Kadai, canto xxvi, Il. 193 ff. 
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to the maritime activities with which the ancient 
Tamils were greatly connected. There is every reason 
to believe that the ancient Tamils were a great sea-faring 
nation. Each of the great kings seems to have 
possessed and maintained a fleet of several ships. 
From many poems in the Padirruppattu, one or two 
passages in the Ahandniiru and some references in the 
Silappadikdram, it is evident that the ancient Céra, 
Céla and Pandya monarchs, through love of conquest 
and adventure, undertook and successfully conducted 
large maritime expeditions to far-off lands and islands. 
According to the Padirruppattu (second padikam) 
Imayavaramban Nedufijéralatan possessed a naval army 
and led an expedition to a neighbouring island and 
felled the Kadamba tree, the guardian tree of that chief- 
tain—a sure sign of victory.’ It would appear that Céran 
Senguttuvan had a more organized naval force which 
showed its superiority in different naval fights.? These 
literary pieces of evidence are further confirmed by the 
more reliable source of information, viz., the inscriptions. 
Rajarajadéva, whose date of accession according to 
Professor Kielhorn is A.D. 985, is said to have destroyed 
the great fleet of the Céras at the port Kandalir.* 
Again the same monarch is credited with having 
subjugated 12,000 islands besides Ceylon. The other 
great monarch who is connected with maritime expedi- 
tions is Rajéndracdla. He conquered the great and 
important sea-port Kadaram by fitting out a fleet of 
ships in the midst of the rolling sea.* Virarajéndra I, 
again extended his conquest farther than India—Kadaram, 


1Cf. Aham, 127. 

2 Padirru, 45 and 46, 48; Aham, 212; Silap., canto. xxvii, 11. 119-21; 
Puram, 126. 

8S. I. 1, vol. ii, part 5. 

¢ [bid., part 1, No. 20, 
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Nicobar Islands and Ports on the coasts of Burma.* 
These, added to the several expeditions mentioned in the 
Safigam works, are enough to bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that naval warfare was not unknown to ancient 
Tamilians. 

Sec. X. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Besides commercial and political relations with 
North India centuries before the Christian era, there 
existed commercial relation between South India on the 
one hand and Babylonia, Arabia and Egypt on the 
other.* In the beginning of the Christian era we find 
a growing trade between South India and Greece and 
Rome and especially with the latter. This was in 
addition to commercial transactions with Persia, Africa 
and China. The export of parrots and peacocks was a 
speciality.* 

Commercial relations always led to political adjust- 
ments and relations. Such continued and frequent 
intercourse not only with North India, but with other 
civilized countries beyond the Indian continent implies 
the necessity of the institution of a well-organized 
foreign office. Nearer home the ancient Tamil kings 
had to face serious responsibilities. The relations with 
North India and islands beyond the seas, such as Ceylon, 
became strained and stiffened in course of time, often 
resulting in huge wars. That South India had political 
relations ever since the age of the Mahabharata war is 
evident from an ode in the Puram where reference is 
made to a king Céralatan undertaking the Big Feed of 
the belligerent forces in the Great War. Whether this 


15.0. 1, vol. iii (8), pp. 194-8. 

2See Hestory of the Tamils, ch. vii, p. % ff; also Warmington 
Commerce between Roman Empire and India, pp. 192-3; Schoff’s 
Periplss, pp. 121-2, 171, J.R.A.S., 1917, p. 237. 

*See History of the Tamils, ch, xiv and ch. xviii. 
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is true or no, there are other evidences which demon- 
strate the expansion of the Empire under Karikar- 
célan and the Céra kings Imayavaramban and 
Senguttuvan in the early centuries after the Christian 
era. 

Among the three early kings of South India, while 
the Pandyas could claim at best only a kingdom, the 
Colas and the Céras could boast of an empire that 
extended as far as the distant Himalayas. It is difficult 
to believe that the extant accounts inthe Sangam 
literature regarding the invasions of North India by 
South Indian kings of these early centuries are legendary 
and consequently of no historical value. We propose 
to credit them with some veracity and utilize them for 
purposes of history... The works of the Sangam Age 
make pointed references to the invasions of North India. 
According to the Silappadikdram, Karikalan turned his 
covetous eyes on the fertile plains of the Hindustan. 
He marched uninterrupted as far as the heart of the 
great Himalayan mountains where he planted his tiger 
seal in glorious token of his successful march. On the way 
the kings of North Indian states such as Vajra, Magadha 
and Avanti, who had heard of his prowess, sought 
voluntary submission by offering tributes. It is said that 
these three kings presented to Karikalan a Canopy, a 
Hall of Audience, and a Triumphal Arch respectively. 
Barring some exaggeration, one has to admit the fact of 
invasion and submission by payment of tributes by the 
Northern kings, whatever be the kind of tribute offered.’ 

The same story is told of Imayavaramban Nedufi- 
jéralatan, the Céra king. The details of his invasion 
are lacking. All that is known is that he extended his 
1See T. G. Aravamuthan the Kdavéri, the Maukharis and the Satgam 
é, pp, 58-9. 

2 Canto v, Il, 90-98. 
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arms wide all over India and as far as the Himalayas. 
It is also said that he set his emblem which was the bow 
on the slopes of the lofty Himalayan range.’ 

We have more materials when we come to an 
examination of Sefiguttuvan’s expedition against the 
North. Senguttuvan led two expeditions. The first 
expedition was the result of his ambition to get a block 
of Himalaya stone to make an image of his mother who 
sought death on her husband’s funeral pyre.” The other 
expedition was undertaken to get another block of 
Himalayan stone to carve an image of the Pattini Dévi, 
no other than Kannaki, the heroine of the Silappadt- 
kdram. It is said that his march was _ interrupted 
by two princes Kanaka and Vijaya® among others. They 
were routed and taken prisoners.* It is said these 
prisoners of war were ordered to carry that stone all the 
way to Céranadu.° 


Sec. XI. ETHICS OF WARFARE 


The present study would be incomplete if we do not 
refer to the ethics of warfare as then prevalent in South 
India. War is held to be a necessity in Tennyson’s Maud 
as an effective cure for the evils of peace. This was more 
or less the notion prevalent among the ancient Tamils. 
Hence, it could not be said that their ethical standard rose 
to any higher level. Mr. M. Srinivasa Ayyangar remarks 
that the ancient Tamils were a ferocious race of hunters 
and soldiers like the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians 
making war for the pleasure of slaying, plundering and 

1 Silappadikdram, canto. xxv, (Kéfci) 1-3; see also Aham, 127, Nl. 
3-5; Padirri., ii. Padikam. 

2Stlap. canto xxv; Katci, 11. 160-4, 28 (Nadukal), 11. 119-21. 

8 Tbid., nie (Kalkot), li. 188-220, 

4 Ibid., 225-30. 


5 For pane details of these invasions, see Kévéri, Maukhari and the 
Sangam Age, p. 27 ff, 
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devastating. In support of this statement he quotes 
chapter and verse from that great classic work Silappadt- 
kadram.* Possessed of such characteristics, it could not 
but be that most of their wars were aggressive in 
character. It was the rule among the so-called Aryan 
kings to take to war only as the last resort. Ways and 
means were taken to stay the war and avoid it as far as 
possible, for they were conscious of its cruelties, horrors 
and dangers. The means wused were chiefly three in 
number—sdma or conciliation, ddna or gifts and bhéda 
or dissension. These were tried one after the other and 
when all of them failed, only then, open battle was 
declared and entered upon. This seems not to have 
been in large practice in South India. Even the Céla 
kings at a much later period (tenth and eleventh centuries 
A.D.) entered into aggressive warfare. Still evidences 
are not wanting to go to prove that in the golden age 
of the Tamils, some means or other was used to avert 
a regular war. Thanks to the bards who were free 
lances and evoked respect even from the enemy kings, 
many a battle was indeed averted. They acted as 
mediators and arbitrators and brought about a reconcili- 
ation by negotiating with both the belligerent states. 
To mention one or two instances, Kovir Kilar struck up 
a compromise between the two Cola princes, Nedunkilli 
and Nalankilli, and thus avoided a war which would 
otherwise have proved an evil to the land.?. That Kovir 
Kilar was a successful mediator, is obvious from another 
similar and even more tragic case. When Killi-Valavan 
seized the little sons of his hostile vassal Malayaman, he 
ordered their heads to be crushed by an elephant. It 
was Koviir Kilar who saved the situation by his timely 
intervention on behalf of the little ones.’ He easily 

1 Tamil Studies, p. 41. 2 Puram, 47. 3 1bid., 46; see also 45. 
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effected their release. Again it was Poygaiyar who by 
his immortal work Kalavali forty effected the release of 
the imprisoned Céra King Kanaikkal Irumporai.’ Such 
tactful intercession on behalf of weak adversaries some- 
times failed also. For example, Alattir Kilar interceded 
on behalf of the people of Karuvir, Céra’s capital, when 
the latter was besieged by the Céla king, but with no 
success.” 

Not only were their wars aggressive but also their 
treatment of the vanquished was far from humane. 
Often the capital city was entered, burnt down or rased 
to the ground and plundered of all wealth and treasure. 
From the Purandniiru it is seen that after raising the 
standard of victory, the ruin of the capital was effected 
by ploughing the roads and streets with donkeys and 
sowing seeds of castor, cotton and other cereals.’ 
According to another stanza even the houses of Gods 
were not spared.* Surely the object seems to have 
been to convert the city into a jungle. This does not 
bespeak a high code of morality in practice. But, it would 
be anerror to suppose that it was the only state of 
affairs, for there are a few cases of reinstating the defeat- 
ed monarch on terms of subordinate alliance or as 
tributary vassal. This was largely the practice of the 
later Cola sovereigns. A classical example is that of 
Kanakan and Vijayan, princes of North India, who 
were defeated by Senguttuvan and taken as prisoners. 
But on their submission, they were set free and sent back 
to their capitals, with all the paraphernalia due to a 
tributary chieftain.” | 

With such ideas of war one could not expect right- 
eous warfare in practice. In fact there was no war based 


1 Kalingattu., st. 182. 2 Ibid., 36, 8 Tbid., 15. 
¢ [bid., 392, 5 Suap., canto xxviii, Il, 195-202, 
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on the cult of Dharma as Hindu law-givers understood 
it. But it could not be asserted that the ancient Tamils 
were devoid of either a code of chivalry or a code of 
ethics. There were indeed some humane laws of war. 
Non-combatants, such as Brahmanas versed in Védic lore, 
women, the diseased, the aged, the sonless, and the 
sacred animals to boot, were previously warned to find 
secure homes inside the fortress lest they should be 
killed in the contest... The Silappadikdram mentions 
the horrors of the war of Senguttuvan with the Northern 
kings, striking terror into the minds of the soldiers and 
others present. The latter cast off their arms and 
escaped in the guise of ascetics, Jaa monks, musicians 
and dancers, for these were not usually done injury to, 
as they came under the category of non-combatants. 
It is said that when the battle came to an end, the king 
ordered that the Brahmanas versed in Védic lore and 
engaged in aguihdtra performances must be accorded 
due regard and should be protected at all costs.’ 

There is another ruling which says that the indolent, 
the sonless, the retreating, the hermaphrodite, the weapon- 
less, he who flies with dishevelled hairs, one who does not 
use equal weapons and such others are not to be slain in 
battle? These are some of the rules to be observed in 
righteous warfare (Dharma-Yuddha) according to the 
Sanskritists. It would appear that the introduction of 
such healthy laws of war must have been when the 
people had passed the tribal stage and finally settled 
themselves in organized states. It may be again due to 
the influence of Aryan culture when, as it is believed, 


1 Puram, 9. 

2 Stlap., canto xxvi (Kalkot-kadai), 11. 248-9. 

8 Nacciparkkiniyar on the Tolkdpptyam, Poruj, Satram 65; see also 
Sipupancamilam, st. 41. 
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the Aryans migrated to South India and settled in large 
numbers. 

Further, slaying of men in great numbers in the field 
was not considered a great distinction though it was 
indulged in largely. But it was reckoned a real feat of 
skill or valour if a warrior could slay evena single 
elephant. This only demonstrates the fact that the 
elephants were deemed so valuable and useful a com- 
inodity in warfare that to disable, if not to kill one was to 
win the crown of wild olive.’ Lastly, that the kings 
loved their soldiers and were solicitous towards the 
wounded and the disabled is sufficiently manifest. 
Nakkirar describes in felicitous terms how Nedufi- 
jeliyan II behaved towards the wounded in his camp. 
At midnight, despite inclement weather, chill wind and 
drizzling rain, the king used to leave his camp followed by 
a few attendants holding lighted torches to visit and 
make kind and sympathetic enquiries after each soldier 
suffering from pain. Usually a General would go in 
advance pointing out to the king the heroic men wound- 
ed in the previous day’s fight.” From these and other 
similar references it would be logical to deduce the 
conclusion that the Tamilian code of ethics was not 
immoral but a-moral. 


Sec. XIJ. THE BATTLE OF KALINGAM 


To understand aright the mobilization of an army, the 
line of battle, encampment, the actual contest, the various 
weapons «sed, the modes and methods of fighting, the 
descriptions of the field after battle, the consequences 
of the end of battle on both the victorious and the 
vanquished, the battle of Kalingam is here described. 


2 Tamils 1800 Years Ago, p 
2 Nedunal-Vadas (Panphne xi), li. 169-88. 
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Though the actual battle took place in the eleventh 
century A.D., yet the method described follows the 
traditional system and is therefore of value to us. 

Anantapadman, the king of the Kalingas, had failed to 
pay customary tribute for two years to the Cola king 
Vijayataran, better known as Kuldttunga 1, who there- 
upon ordered a war to bring the recalcitrant king to his 
knees. Karunakaran, a really great general, volunteers to 
lead the army and is given the command. The armies 
are mobilized. With drums beating, conches and bugles 
blowing, pendants flying and banners floating so as to 
deafen and darken all round, the four-fold forces gather 
and get ready; the elephants are like so many mountains, 
the horses like so many storm winds, the chariots like so 
many clouds, and the soldiers like so many fierce tigers. 
Then they march on in martial array with Karunakaran 
mounted on his mighty war-elephant at their head.’ 

Marching past the intervening parts they reach the 
frontier of the Kalinga country and signalize their arrival 
by burning, sacking, and pillaging the outlying cities 
and villages with fire and sword. Frightened at this 
dreadful havoc, the people run with breathless haste and 
bewildering confusion to the capital and report to their 
king the hostile approach of a mighty force evidently 
despatched against them by the Cola king. On hearing 
this, the proud Kalinga chieftain laughs a derisive laugh 
and speaks in disparaging terms of the power and_ the 
strength of the foe, and orders forth his armies to take 
the field instantly against the enemy. A mighty army 
soon musters from various parts, and the chariots, the 
cavalry, and the infantry move in serried ranks, the chariots 
rolling thunderously along, the horses clanking swiftly 
past and the soldiers marching briskly forward. 

1 Kalingatiupparant, st. 331-50, 
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The two armies are now face to face and at a given 
signal the Kalinga forces begin to charge, the air being 
filled with the twang of the innumerable bows and war- 
like shouts of the soldiers. The Kalinga forces advance 
and encounter the enemy. A deadly fight ensues, steeds 
fighting with steeds, elephants encountering elephants, 
chariots dashing against chariots, foot-soldiers attacking 
foot-soldiers and princes opposing princes. The archers 
then discharge a regular shower of arrows with such a 
deadly effect that bluod flows in rivers across the field 
with the mangled and mutilated remains of the fallen 
elephants and soldiers floating on them.’ 

The collision of the tusks of the opposing elephants 
produces sparks of fire from which immediately the flags 
take fire and the whole field is enveloped in clouds of 
smoke. With their tusks intertwined, they push them 
home into each other’s forehead. Before the on-rushing 
elephants, the bold warriors expose their dauntless 
breasts and with their weapons fell down their tusks. 

Against the archers ready to discharge their arrows 
the cavalry rush impetuously, but the fatal darts bring the 
horse and warrior down. From the death-dealing 
darts and other missiles of the Cola soldiers, the Kalingas 
shelter themselves with their shields, closely forming a 
solid bulwark, but with little avail. The spears and 
javelins pierce through the shields and effect wide 
openings. Here some warriors with the arrows in 
their quivers exhausted, pull out the arrows sticking in 
their body and discharge them. Others with no weapons 
on hand instantly snatch off the lances sticking out of 
the foreheads of elephants lying dead close at hand and 
hurl them. When the battle was at its hottest, 
the general Karundkaran rushes to the front on his 

1Jbid., 350-406. 
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war-elephant and his presence inspires fresh spirit and 
courage in his troops who thereupon fight with 
redoubled vigour and fury. Elephants and horses 
immeasurably fall dead and the whole field is thickly 
bestrewn with their mutilated limbs and mangled bodies 
together with the shattered wrecks of chariots and 
splintered spears, the broken arrows and the trunks 
of several warriors. Swarms of crows and kites flock 
about to feast upon the dead bodies. And the proud 
Kalinga army with their thousand elephants in rout and 
confusion fly from the field dashing to the ground their 
high hopes and vain vaunts of their sovereign. To 
escape pursuit and capture, some of the fugitives take 
refuge and hide themselves in mountain caves, sub- 
terranean caverns or dense jungles." Some plunge into 
the sea and swim off and some screen themselves in the 
dismembered bodies of dead elephants. All the men 
having thus fallen or fled, an immense booty consisting 
of many elephants, horses, camels, chariots and treasure 
chests, with a large number of maidens falls into the 
hands of the victors. Having secured all this valuable 
booty the Cola general desires to take the Kalinga 
chieftain prisoner and to carry him in triumph to his 
sovereign. He sends emissaries in all directions to 
search his whereabouts, to make a very close search in 
every nook and corner and they return to report that 
they could find no trace of the king, but that they found 
an army of his, lying on the top of a high hill. The 
general orders a strong detachment to proceed to the 
Spot in question and surround and subdue the army 
entrenched therein. The place is stormed and taken 
and all are put to the sword except a few who, disguising 


1 Kalingattupparant, 405-26. 
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themselves as Jains, or Buddhists, or Brahmana pilgrims, or 
wandering minstrels sue for mercy and escape with their 
lives. Having thus laid waste the whole of the sea-coast 
kingdom of Kalinga, and planting there a pillar of victory, 
Karunakara Tondaiman, lord of the Vandaiyar returns 
and lays at the feet of his master all the spoils of war.’ 


1For other details see M. Raghava Ayyangar’s Kalingattupparans 
Graytcci, 40-44, 


CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL LIFE IN TAMIL LAND 
Sec. I. TOWNS AND TOWN LIFE 


AN attempt is made here to study the town and city 
life of the Tamil people from the earliest times. 
This picture of the people is drawn from a study 
of the literature of the period. Contemporary literature 
and tradition as transmitted in lierary records supply us 
with materials with which we have to construct our 
history. For Tamil literature, like her sister literature 
the Sanskrit, does not contain any books devoted to the 
subject of history proper. The ancients perhaps realized 
that the life of the people as portrayed in literature would 
be better and far more interesting than the mere dry 
bones of history with arithmetical chronology. Accord- 
ingly they have bequeathed to us a rich legacy of litera- 
ture of which any civilized nation may feel legitimately 
proud. 

Vanjtk-Karuvir, the Céra Capital_—The location of 
this ancient city of Vanji or Karuvir has been the subject 
of much controversy which has now been set at rest, we 
hope, by the identification of it with the present Karir 
in Trichinopoly district.. We do not intend to go 
into the merits of the question as we are here con- 
cerned only with town life. The Sangam works 
generally mention this town frequently and this points 
to its importance.” Every town of importance had 
a strong fortification round it. So also Karuvir had 

1See M. Raghava Ayyangar, Céran Sengutpevan and R. Raghava Ay- 
yangar Vofijimdnagar (1917), pp. 161-87, see S.J.E. An, Rep. 1928, 


50. 
2 Puram, 11 and 387; Sirupds, 50; Stlap., canto xxvi, line 50, Padirru, 
60 especially the gloss. 
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a strong fortress. Outside the fortress were the temples, 
Salas, mathas, where lived ascetics and penance-performers. 
Between the fort-walls and these, there was a deep moat. 
The intervening space between the moat and the walls 
of the fortress was a defence-forest Kavarkddu.* The 
walls of the fortress were fully equipped with armed men, 
and war implements. The gateway had a lofty gdpuram 
defended by guards. This gate led on to a number of 
streets where fish, salt, liquor, sweetmeats, meat, etc., 
were offered for sale. Next to these streets were others 
which were places of residence to the potters, copper- 
smiths, bronzesmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, tailors, 
makers of garlands, astrologers, pamar or bards, vendors 
of gems and pearls. Beyond these, there were streets 
of Brahmanas, the rdja-marga and the streets of royal 
officers. In the heart of the fortress-city there was the 
royal palace which contained the durbar hall, the coun- 
cil chamber, and the dancing hall. The same description 
of fortress, containing broad and busy streets, is found 
in regard to the cities of Madura and Kajfici.” We 
are told that the palace was lighted with lamps held by 
statues of metal made by the Yavanas, under the super- 
vision of night watchmen who attended to the oiling of 
the lamps.* We do not know whether this arrangement 
of lighting was also extended to the streets of the city. 
Mention is also made of temples of guardian deities, in 
whose honour festivals were often held so that the city 
might not be visited by calamities providential or other- 
wise. There were besides hotels where food and sweet- 
meats were offered for sale.“ What is more remarkable 
is the mention of a museum in the city.° 


1 sear pard. 

2See Madurotkkaficit, 1. 351 ff. 

38 Nedumal, 1. 101-4, cf. Perumpan 316-7. 

4 Maduratkkdfict, ll. 624-7. 5 Ibtd, 1. 677. 
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Puhar, an ancient city—Among the ancient cities of 
Tamil land the most famous was Puhar, the capital of 
the Céla monarchs. The vestiges of the ancient town 
cannot be even traced to-day. Puhar was the other name 
for Kavirippaimpattinam. Puhar simply means any city 
or town at the mouth of the river. From referring in 
general to any sea-port town situated at the mouth of a 
river, it came to be later identified specially, with 
Kavirippimpattinam so much so that Puhar did not 
mean any other city than Kavirippimpattinam.’ This 
famous town must have been on the spot where the 
holy river Kaviri now falls into the sea. This was therefore 
at some distance from the present town of Mayavaram. 
Either the city has been devoured by the unceasing 
waves of the furious sea or has fallen into irrecoverable 
ruin through continued neglect and _ carelessness. 
Whatever the cause of its decay, it is obvious that once 
it was a highly flourishing centre, a great commercial 
place, a rich town, the capital of the Cola monarchs for 
several hundreds of years. 

Ilank6-Adigal, the author of the celebrated Sangam 
classic Silappadikdram, speaks of this Puhar or Piim- 
puhar as containing very ancient families.” If to the 
author of the second century A.D. the people settled 
in Puhar were of very ancient families, we can easily 
imagine how old and flourishing a city must Puhar 
have been. The city was unique in every respect. The 
people living there belonged to different communities 


1 Kavirippiimpattinam became such a famous city that the term ‘patti- 
nam’ in the Sangam literature or later days meant only K4viripattinam. In 
illustration we can quote the treatise entitled the Patfinappdlai dealing with 
this ancient city. Again the name of the author of the poems found in the 
eleventh Tirwmurat, goes after the name of this old town, Pattinattup- 
pillaiyar (about the tenth century A.D). It reminds us of the fact that to-day 
pattanam means only Madras city. In the same way in those days pattipam 
meant the famous Puhr. 


* pees Sen Tamil, vol. iv. 
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and yet there was no unhealthy spirit of jealousy and 
hatred among them. 

Merchant communities in the city.—Though we have 
reason to believe that members of different communities 
had their abodes in that ancient city, still the most 
influential community in the city seems to have been 
the merchants. Commerce by land and commerce by 
sea were their profession. ‘These merchants had such a 
prosperous and flourishing trade that they amassed 
mountains of wealth. Puhar became one of the wealthiest 
towns of South India. This only shows that the ancient 
Tamils were forward in commerce. We know that trade 
and commerce are an index to a country’s prosperity. 
With such an active enterprise, these commercial classes 
would have been very rich and consequently influential. 

Flourishing international trade.-—Puhar was then a 
city overflowing with milk and honey. The wealth of 
the merchant classes surpassed the wealth of the ruling 
chieftain. In that city in any season of the year, there 
would be found a host of foreigners—probably those 
who had commercial intercourse with South India, 
always coming and going and transacting business in 
the public market of the city. The market of the city 
was of huge dimensions. There any article which one 
desired could be got without fail. The articles were 
not only indigenous but also foreign. It is said that 
foreign merchandise of all sorts flooded the market 
streets of Puhar and the little Puhar put on the appear- 
ance of an island wherein the whole world encircled by 
the sea came to stay. It seems no exaggeration to 
remark that every country of the then known world had 
something or other to do with the capital of the ancient 
Céla kingdom. This is testified to by other valuable 
sources of evidence. The find of Roman coins, and 
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other coins of equal value, and the records of the foreign 
travellers and visitors bear testimony to the active 
commercial relations between South India and the then 
known civilized world. With markets flooded with 
articles of different kinds and varieties catering for the 
needs and tastes of different classes of people, and with 
heaps of wealth, and with the protection afforded by the 
king of the land, Puhar was an ideal place for fashion- 
able and rich men to spend a part of the year in. 

Progress in the arts——One sure test of a nation’s 
culture and greatness is the degree of its advance in 
architecture and allied arts. That Puhar contained 
some lofty and magnificent buildings is evident from the 
phrase Nedunilaimddam.* This expression connotes 
the idea that the building in question was several 
storeys high, and the floor referred to in the text must 
therefore be the central one.? Seven-storeyed buildings 
seem to have been common and were a familiar feature 
of ancient Tamil cities like Kavirippimpattinam. The 
erection of such huge and lofty buildings would not 
be possible without a corresponding development 
in the technique of architectural engineering. So 
we may take it that high engineering skill was developed 
in those days, and magnificent buildings were the result. 
But the windows of these buildings were different from 
those to which we are now accustomed.* They were 


1 @e@é%eviort_w canto ii, 1. 13, canto xiii, 1. 69. 

2 The six floors, leaving the ground floor for the establishment, suggest 
that they were intended for use in the respective seasons of the year. The 
whole year was divided into six seasons (ritus) of two months each*—spring, 
summer, winter, autumn, etc., and each floor was suitable for one particular 
season. Apparently, the top-floor was used in summer and the floor next 
below in spring and so on. These people who enjoyed such lovely things 
are compared to the happy dwellers in the country of the Uttarakurus, the 
ideal land of bliss and enjoyment for those who had won it through the 
practice of high virtue and penance. 

® Ibid., 11. 23-4; Mani., iv, 1. 53. 
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what can be called lattice windows with holes in the 
shape of the eyes of a deer.” These windows so-called 
were beautifully ornamented and richly decorated. 

Appropriate to the lovely and well-ventilated build- 
ings, happy enjoyment and overflowing riches, there 
was a superb supply of attractive furniture with choice 
decorations born of a highly developed knowledge in 
fine arts. Well furnished cots and beds were a perma- 
nent feature of the house. It is said that the stands of 
the cot were inlaid with lustrous gems of rare value in 
very well-to-do families and appeared in workmanship 
and finish like that done by Mayan, the carpenter of the 
Gods. Making indeed due allowance for poetic de- 
scriptions and play of imagination, we cannot escape the 
‘conclusion that Puhar was once a famous and rich city 
with well-laid streets and highly attractive buildings. 
Trade and commerce prospered. The people were rich 
and above want. Life was enjoyable. The king 
extended his hand of protection, and assured peace and 
security to all his subjects. 

The status of women.—It would thus appear that 
wealthy people inhabited the cities and their life was 
one of luxury and ease. Social life was very much 
enlivened by women participating freely in the amenities 
of life. They attended temples and tanks and _ took 
part in the public dances. They were allowed consider- 
able freedom in the choice of their partners of life. 
They decked themselves with costly attire and orna- 
ments and made themselves attractive. The dress of 
course varied according to their position in society. In 
the age of the Porunardrruppadai, the Tamils knew the 
manufacture of cloths of fine texture with borders of 
different colours.2 The yarn was so fine that the 

1See also Patisyappdlai, 157. 211, 82-3, cf. Sirupin, 1. 236. 
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texture looked like the skin of the serpent and thin like 
the smoke.* Clothes were largely of cotton. Weaving 
in wool stood next, and last came clothes of silk.? Both 
woollen and silk cloths did not advance beyond the 
crude stage as they were not in wide demand. Accord- 
ing to the commentator of the Silappadikadram, cloth 
was also made of rat’s hair.° It would appear that a 
good deal of spinning was done by women.‘ The 
aesthetic sense was so much developed that in addition 
to fine dress, they decorated their persons with jewels of 
pearl and gold. Decoration again consisted in painting 
the body with scented paste and powders and in wearing 
garlands of flowers. ‘Women wore a cap of pearls for 
the maqmmae which were tied by means ofa belt, 
mulakkaccu.’® 

Prostttutes——There were special streets for courte- 
sans and public woman. It would appear that fashionable 
young men resorted to their residences and spent their 
time there caring little for their wedded wives. It led 
in some cases to the utter ruin of one’s own fortune, 
as in the case of Kévalan. Hence the chaste ladies of 
the town took care to guard their husbands from falling 
under the seductions of harlots. There is an ode in 
the Narrinai (320), where a woman gives expression to 
this idea and shows how she had failed in her attempt to 
save her husband. In this ode it is said that harlots 
with leaf garment passed through the streets so as to 
attract young men of the place, thus striking terror into 
the minds of the housewives. 

Ideal of feminine beauty.—People with such high 
aesthetic sense had a lofty ideal of feminine beauty. 
The following is one of the numerous descriptions of 


1 Puram, 397-8. 2 Porunar, ll, 154-5. 
3 Canto xiv, ll. 205-7. 4 Puram, 125. 
. 2 aaa 136. See also Pre-Aryan Tamil Cultune, pp. 46-52. 
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feminine charms in the Porunardrruppadat': ‘The 
songstress had hair like the black sandon_ the sea- 
shore; her fair forehead was like the crescent moon; 
her eyebrow bent like the bow that kills; the outer end 
of her cool eyes was beautiful, her sweetly speaking 
mouth was red like the sheath of the fruit of the silk cotton 
tree; her spotlessly white teeth were like rows of many 
pearls; her ears were like the curved handles of scissors, 
and their lobes were shaking with bright ear-rings shaped 
like the crocodile. Her neck was bent down with modesty ; 
her shoulders were like the waving bamboo trees; her 
forearms were covered with thin hair; her fingers were 
like the November flower which grows on the tops of 
high hills; her breasts, covered with light coloured 
beauty spots, were such as people thought it “would 
cause her pain to bear them, and were so high that the 
rib of a cocoanut leaf could not go between them; her 
navel was very beautiful and resembled a whirlpool in 
water. Her waist was so small that observers could not 
guess that it existed (and that it bore the weight of the 
body) with difficulty. Her pudendum was adorned with 
a megalait, many-stringed waist-band with many bells, 
looking as if it swarmed with bees; her thighs straight 
and thin like the trunk of a female elephant; her lower 
legs were covered with hair, as they ought to be, up to 
the ankles and her small feet were like the tongue of a 
tired dog.” 
Sec, IJ. THE VILLAGE LIFE 

Means of transport—Ancient South India was not 
primarily a country of towns. There were a number of 
villages most of them self-contained and self-sufficient. 
Each village was a local unit by itself, as warranted by 
the then conditions. Intercourse between village and 

tN. 25-47, . 2From Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, p. 77. 
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village, between village and town was not frequent. 
There were certainly roads which were confined mainly 
to towns. In the villages there were no metalled roads 
for vehicles to move easily on. The means of transport 
were mainly carts on the land and boats on the water." 
We have a reference to carts loaded with salt in the 
Perumpdndrruppada.? With such means of transpert, 
there was not sufficient opportunity for the movements 
ofa mass of people from one place to another. The little 
intercourse they had was for purposes of trade and 
commerce. 

The Brahmanas.—In a village, then, as we have 
to-day, there was an agrahGram or the street where 
Brahmanas resided, and other streets where agriculturists 
and members of cottage industries lived. Beyond the 
villages, in the hills and forests lived in huts, hunters and 
similar classes. Aharam is the name given to the 
houses of Brahmanas. We havea description of a 
Brahmana’s house in the Penumpdndarruppadat from which 
it is seen that the Brahmana was engaged in Védic rites 
and for this purpose reared in his own house the gentle 
cow. It would appear that this animal was released from 
the pandal for grazing in the village common, while the 
calf was kept at home.*® There is again the evidence of 
the Tirwnunugarruppadai wherein the position and 
duties expected of the Brahmanas are exactly parallel to 
the prescriptions of the Dharmasiitras. That these 
Brahmanas engaged themselves in performing yajias, and 
that some of them took to the life of a recluse is also 
evident. | 

In the Tirumurugarruppadat we meet with a curious 
prescription in regard to the period of study. It 


1 Madunaskkdfici, ll. 75-83; Puram, 13. 
Sipupandrruppadas, il. 252-3. 211, 60-65. 
8 Perusspandrreuappadas, 1, 297. -* Tirumuru,, Il. 126-35. 
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is said that one must be forty-eight years old before he 
entered the householder’s life. It would be interesting 
to know whether there is any similar injunction in the 
Dharmasastras. To my knowledge there is no such 
reference.” | 

Agriculturists.—Agriculture has always been the 
main occupation of the people of India and much more so 
of the people of South India. Much dignity was attached 
to that profession and people took to it with all seriousness, 
for on it depended as even now, the food supply of the 
people. After the seasonal harvests were over, it was a 
custom among these agriculturists to take to amusements 
of different kinds. The amusements consisted mainly in 
eating and drinking, in singing and dancing. The food 
was not strictly vegetarian. From the Porunararrup- 
pada,’ it is evident milk and milk products and roasted 
meat were in large use. Rice grains cooked, and sweet 
cakes of different varieties were a part of the staple food.” 
Fruits like the jackfruit and mangoes were also taken.‘ 
According to the Perumpanarruppadai, preserved 
mangoes were usedas pickles. Liquor was indulged 
in by almost all classes of people. It was of different 
kinds. Rice liquor, liquor brewed from honey, and 
palmyra liquor were all in lavish and popular use.° 
This fact presupposes the existence of wine shops.’ 
What is however curious is that these ancients did not 
make use of cocoanut liquor. At least we have not come 
across any such reference. 

Their amusements—Singing and dancing were 


1Cf. Il. 179-80. For another account of the Brahmanas, see Maduraik- 
kdfict, 11. 468-73. 
211. 103-7, 115-6. 8 Ibtd., 107-8 and 112-4. 
« Maduraikkdiici, ll. 526-35. Sil. 308-10 
his a“ alaipadubadam, Hl. 170-85; Perumpdndrruppadai, 1, 142; Pattinap- 
‘ Pathien | 1. 180, 
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other favourite modes of amusement. Every village 
had a common dancing hall called ddu kalam* or 
fdarangu.? It was also the village theatre. From 
the term falam*® it can be inferred that the set 
place must have been an open maidan enclosed for the 
purpose.‘ The same ode further demonstrates the fact 
that there was a class of professional actors and actress- 
es. When public performances were held in_ these 
kalams, women attended and took part in the tunaigat,’ 
a kind of dance. This is another instance of the freedom 
enjoyed by even village women in those days. 

Houses, etc., in, the village-—The houses of rich men 
of the village, like those in towns, were known as madam, 
implying thereby that they possessed an upper storey as 
well, Originally the houses were of timber and gradually 
stone came into use. Many-eyed lattice windows were a 
characteristic feature of these houses. The residences of 
the poorer people were huts with mud walls and thatched 
roofs.° There is a description of a hut of an Eyinar in 
the Perumpanarruppadai which throws some light on this 
topic. The tha grass was the material used for thatch- 
ing the roof. A strong beam served for fastening the 
door. In the front of the hut there was a pandal thrown 
over thick props of wood in addition to a few stakes 
planted here and there. Around the hut was an exten- 
sive compound encircled by a thick-set hedge of thorns.’ 
There were also dogs. Oil-lamps were in use, made of 
stone or earthenware and were burnt with a cotton wick’. 
The lamp was lighted with fire made by churning wood.’ 

1 g@serw. 2 Hi 1s. 

3 Mani, canto iv, 6. 4 See Kuruntogai, 31. 
5 gam meas. See Silap., v, 1. 70, 

6 Padirru., 15, 13; Paftinappdlai, 11. 143-5. 7M. 117-129, 


8 Kuruntogat, 353. 
9 QeeliCara—PseerCare. Perumpdn 1. 177-99. 
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Fire for other purposes was also got by a similar operation 
as for instance, making holes in the flute. This 
reminds us of the custom of making fire by churning one 
piece of wood on another for sacrificial purposes even 
to-day by Brahmanas performing Védic rites. 

The Tamils: lovers of Nature—Around the village 
in all parts were spread, as far as eye could see, extensive 
corn-fields and gardens containing fruits and flowers. In 
fact the ancient Tamilian was an ardent lover of nature. 
His observation of the Fauna and Flora was _ close and 
keen as is exhibited in ancient Tamil poetry. 

Their appreciation of natural scenery was such that 
flowers marked their ways of life, whether they pertained 
to the household or war. Different flowers and shrubs 
such as vetci, nocct, kdfict, were symbolic of the different 
incidents of war. Garlands of flowers were a decoration 
both with men and women, the wearing of which was an 
indispensable feature of their social life. It need not be 
said that these fruits and roots afforded rich food to the 
ancient inhabitants of the Tamil land. Even the leaves 
of trees woven together were used as garments. The 
ancient Tamils of the prehistoric period, it would appear, 
began with leaf garments and the practice continued even 
in the Sangam epoch as is evidenced by frequent referen- 
ces to them in the Sangam literature. In the sitra of 
the Tolkdppiyam (meyppattryal), there is a reference to 
this. It wasacustom for the lover to present a leaf 
garment to his lady-love before the actual marriage.’ 


Sec. JI. MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 
The whole of ancient Tamil literature can be roughly 
classified under two main heads: Aham and Puram. 
‘Aham is love, the unparalleled joy and experience of a 


1 gine! ensymp Cup pe. 
See Puram, 61, 116, 248, 340, Cistamani, 66. 
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married couple born out of harmonious life of enjoyment 
at home. Puram, on the other hand, means anything that 
could be experienced by others as well as the institu- 
tions of state and society. If Aham is love, Puram is 
war. These two are essential factors of life. While the 
Sanskritists speak of four objects of life, Dharma (aram), 
Artha (porul), Kama (inbam), and Moksa (viduw), the 
Tamil literature speaks of only the first three objects and 
omits vidw or modksa. While aram and porul form 
puram, inbam comes ander the category of Aham. 
Accordingly we have a collection of anthologies Ahand- 
niru and Purandniru. It is Tiruvalluvar who makes a 
clear presentation of the trivarga of Sanskrit literature. 
In this immortal work the Kural, he makes a three-fold 
division, @ram, porul and inbam.* 

Forms of marriage.—Sanskrit writers on the subject 
of marriage mention eight kinds of marriage: brahma, 
daua, arsa, prajapatya, dsura, gandharva, raksasa and 
patsaca.” 

This means that eight forms of marriage were 
prevalent in the epoch of the Dharmasitras and 
Dharmasdastras. A comparative study of this institution 
and that of the ancient Tamils is both interesting and 
instructive. In the Tamilagam, two forms of marriage 
were normal in earliest times though the Tamils were 
familiar with these eight forms by the time of the 
Tolkappiyanar. These two forms of the marriage- 
institution were the Rkalavw and the karpu. These are 
difficult terms to translate and may be roughly rendered 
as ‘marriage in secrecy’ and ‘marriage overt.” The 

1Cf. Sen Tamil, vol. & pp. 539-40. 
2 ATEN SACANATS: TTSTITATST: 
TTA TIAA VarqarearsaA: || Many, iii. 21, 


8] have translated them as ‘pre-nuptial love’ and ‘post-nuptial love’ 
in my Hinds Administrative Institutions, pp. 36-7, 
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tribes who originally inhabited this part of India seem to 
have been the hill and forest tribes among whom the 
normal: form of marriage was kalavu. Before regular 
marriage was celebrated, it was a peculiar custom that a 
certain person met secretly an unmarried girl and made 
overtures of love to her. This state of suspense 
continued till her parents came to know of this and got 
her married to her lover. This may roughly be said 
to correspond to the gdndharva form of marriage. 
Mr. Thurston who has made a special study of the 
aboriginal tribes in different parts of South India 
mentions how even to-day a relic of this practice still 
lingers with some of the tribes in Ganjam, Coimbatore 
and Trivandrum." 

In the age of Tolkappryandr.—Under the category of 
Ahattinat treating of different forms of love and 
marriage, Tolkappiyanar makes a three-fold classification, 
kaikkilat, aintinat and peruntina.’ Let us examine 
the forms of love and marriage under each of these heads. 
Katkkilat is that form of love where either the lover alone 
or the loved alone exhibits his or her passion respect- 
ively. This love is not reciprocated by the other party. 
Hence it is known as one-sided love® (orutalaikkdmam) . 
Three kinds of this form are again distinguished. The 
first is the case of a lover who approaches an immature 
girl and expresses his love to her. This immature girl 
is termed pédat while the mature girl is termed pedumbat.* 
The second division of the Ratkkilai form of love is where 


1 Ethnographic notes in Southern India, p. 131. 

2A detailed and excellent survey of this topic is made by M, Raghava 
Ayyangar in his book Tolkdpptyapporujadikara draycci. (Second Edition 
1929) . 

S o@sWwseEriL. 

4 QugwenL. 

C&, Aham 7 This kind of love to an immature girl is evident from the 

shira (50) of the Tolkdppiyom srg; €1e7 OorenwCwrafiwo da peg. 
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the lover and the loved are equally anxious for union 
with each other but the actual union is postponed. The 
characteristics of this form are thus mentioned: aceidental 
meeting,’ reflections on the lady whether she was a god- 
dess or a human being,’ anxiety relieved as he comes to 
know that she is only a human being,” overtures of love 
by gestures of eyes, etc.* The third division of the love 
under the heading kakkilai is evident from the sétra 105. 
This is known in literature as Kollérukddal or simply 
érukddal. This was largely in vogue in the mullat region. 
The custom among the members of the community of cow- 
herds was to let loose a rude bull declaring that 
he who would catch hold of it with success was the 
lawful husband of the maiden in whose honour the said 
event was fixed up.” This reminds us of the breaking 
of the bow by the epic hero Rama and his consequent 
marriage to Sita in the Ramdyana. These forms of the 
Kaikkilat roughly correspond to the asura, raksasa, and 
the paiséca forms of the Hindu legal literature.* 

The second great division ts Aintinat or correlation to 
natural regions.—It has been contended with some truth 
that the course which each form of love or marriage took 
was generally affected by the geographical conditions of 
the land. We know that the ancient Tamils distinguish- 
ed five regions (tinats):  kurinji, neydal, mullat, 
pala and marudam. These names were given probably 
after the trees or flowers which grew abundantly in the 
respective regions. Social life in these five regions is 
an interesting study. Though there was much that was 


1 snl &. 2 sou. 3 Qsefise. 4 Cs pe. 
See a satire 62. 
5 See Kals, 70, 71, etc. See also 94-6, 
6 For other details of Katkkijat love, the reader is referred to the three 
stanzas of Kali#togat, 
35 
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common in the daily life of the people who occupied the 
five ttnats still these differed from one another in certain 
customs and practices, social and religious. The Kurifijt 
is a hilly tract of land where Nature enraptures her in- 
habitants by her romantic scenery. The Kalaviyal form of 
martiage leading to immediate consummation was com- 
mon in these hilly parts. Neydal is the maritime region 
where the woman passes anxious days and nights in ex- 
pectation of her husband gone to far-off lands in quest of 
trade. Mullai is pasture ground, and here perhaps even 
separation of lovers for a short time was a source of 
anguish and anxiety. For the cowherds leave with their 
cattle for the grazing grounds and return only in the even- 
ing after a day’s strenuous work. Pdlai is the desert region 
where the separation of the lover from his beloved is so 
inevitable. In a desert region where nothing could be 
got a man had to go out to earn a livelihood for himself 
and his family. Here both kalavu and karpu forms 
were prevalent. Lastly marudam is the fertile region 
where people lead a settled life of ease and peace. Here 
the normal form of marriage prevails. This might be 
‘the region where the karpiyal. form of marriage was 
popular as also the mulia: and the neydal regions.’ 

The Perumtinai is the third great division of 
Ahattinai of the Tolkappiyam. This division treats of 
unequal love matches and their evil consequences. 
This is also of different varieties.” Some of them are, 
first, for a lover to go in for a lady more aged than him- 
self, secondly, the forcible seizure of a lady by one who 
meets her by sheer accident with a view to satisfy 
his carnal lust; and thirdly to violently love a certain lady 
who is not only unwilling to return his love but sternly 


1See Nambi: <Ahapporujvilakkam. Sen Tamil publication, (1913). 
2 See s@ira 51. 
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refuses in spite of all overtures on his part. The last 
form of love is so violent on the part of the lover 
that he threatens her with his resolution to give up his 
life. This invoking of voluntary death went by the 
name of madalérudal’ and varaipaydal.? The Tolkdppiyam 
gives it the name of Lriyamadarriram’® while the later 
Tamil literature refers to this simply as madal. This 
seems to be the peculiar Tamil custom of very ancient 
days. Maddened by love for a particular lady, the lover 
causes a cart of palmyra stem and a horse of jagged 
edges of palmyra leaf-stalks to be made, and seats him- 
self naked on the horse, painting his whole body with 
ash. He has in his hand a picture of the lady-love 
drawn not by artists but by himself, with his eyes stead- 
fast on it. He adorns himself with the garland made 
of bones of cats and flowers of Calotropis gigantea.‘ 
He thus rides through the public thoroughfare, and halts 
there foodless and sleepless, regardless of rain and sun. 
Either he is married or executed.’ 

This peculiar convention mentioned in the Sangam 
literature gave birth in later times to what is known as 
madal literature of which the extant works are the” 
Periya-tirumadal and Sirvya-tirumadal of Tirumangai 
Alvar. This idea of absorbed passion for a lady love 
and the resolution to give up one’s life on her not yield- 
ing to one’s wishes, has been pressed into service by the 
mystic poets and poetesses who yearned for the indis- 
soluble and eternal union with the God-love for whom 

1 in_ Caps. 2 IMM Se. 

S aPwor mh mo. tic. 

5Cp. Narrinai, 220; Kuruntogai 17, 173, 182 and 186. Kalittogat 
(neytarkali), stanzas 21, 22 and 24. E. Thurston informs us that some 
practice of this kind is now prevalent among the Badaga community of the 
Nilgiri Hill tribes. (Ethnographic Notes, p. 21.) See also Tatijat-vdnag- 
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they bore infinite and indescribable passion of devotion 
and faith.” 

An interesting question has been raised by the cele- 
brated author of the Tolkdppiyam whether this practice 
of madalérudal was proper in the case of women also. 
He himself answers with a simple No.* Thus the 
ancient practice of madal was confined only to men 
and was not prevalent among women. Tamil ladies 
were either not fired by such blind passion or were un- 
willing to take up such extreme steps. From aught we 
know of the heroic mothers and sisters of the Tamil 
Nédu we may assume that passionate lust of a violent 
kind did not animate them as was the case with men." 

The varieties of love-marriages under the category 
of the Perwmtinai may favourably compare, according 
to Jlathpiranar, another distinguished commentator 
on the Tolkdppiyam, with the Brahma, Prajapatya, 
Arsa and Daiva forms of marriage mentioned in 
the Hindu law-books.* Tolkappiyanar furnishes us 
with further details in regard to the main divisions of 
: 1This has been already referred to in the chapter on Some Tamil 

Mystac Poets. 
2see stra 35, cp. Kura}. 
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kalaviyal and karpiyal. The kalavu division constitutes 
the following four stages of love:— 

(1) Union of lovers brought about by fate.’ 

(2) Second union of lovers at the place of their 
first meeting.’ 

(3) Lover’s union with love through the agency 
of his associate.* 

(4) Lover’s union with love through the agency 
of her associate.‘ 

The first class is otherwise known as datvap- 
punarcct, munnurupunarcci.. and kiamappunarcci.” Here 
the lover and the lady love meet accidentally. The 
latter is such a charming damsel that he at first suspects 
her to be a goddess. From various signs and independ- 
ent sources, his anxiety is relieved and he boldly 
advances his love-request to her, followed by the parting 
scene. 

The second stage is reached when the lover feels 
keenly the separation and resolves to meet her the next 
day at the same time and place. The lady love enter- 
tains the same feelings and goes out the next morning. 
Both meet and are happy only inwardly. She is” 
overcome by shame to openly express her joy. Under 
the pretence of driving away from her face a bee, he 
touches her body technically termed meytottuppayiral.® 
Soon her friends appear on the scene and there is an 
abrupt separation. The third stage is when he meets 
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next his companion to whom he narrates what all has 
happened. He is moved and offers like a knight- 
errant to meet his lady love and remove his agony of 
suspense. The companion sees her without her know- 
ledge, and returning asks his friend to meet her. Just 
then her friends disturb the scene and once more they 
part. The last stage is when the maid-in-attendance 
of the mistress plays a conspicuous part and hence known 
as toltyir-kittam. The lover feels the difficulty of 
getting at her and resolves to engage the services of her 
maid-in-attendance. He approaches her and first under- 
stands her mind. She is aware of her mistress’s passion 
for him. After taking her into his confidence he 
gives out his ideas about her mistress. She receives 
these though not warmly. On this he expresses his 
resolution of madalérudal.* This generates fear in her 
heart and she therefore arranges for their meeting in 
solitude. Now the outward manifestation of love is 
exhibited by both. Then she returns to where her maid 
had gone as if to cull a flower from the neighbouring 
creeper house. This continues for days together, some- 
times in the day and sometimes in the night.’ 

A few days thus pass by and the maid is afraid that 
the matter would be divulged. Hence she asks the lover 
to marry her mistress.* Finding him indifferent the 
mistress pines away and becomes pale. Her parents 
ignorant of what had happened treat her for some illness 
or other. Diviners and sorcerers are consulted. Obla- 
tions are offered to the deities. Finally she is deemed 
to be love-sick and her wedding is arranged with some 
other than the object of her love. The maid informs 
the lover of this and arranges for the secret escape of 


1 SRira, 102. 2 Ibid., 130. 
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the mistress with the connivance of the nurse. The 
elopement becomes public and her kith and kin pursue 
the couple, but finding their daughter firmly attached to 
her lover, return home.* Then the marriage is cele- 
brated and both the master and the mistress lead the 
happy life of the householder. 

The next form of marriage, that was perhaps more 
popular in the epoch of the Tolkadppiyam is the karpiyal. 
Here the marriage is arranged by the parents of both the 
parties and celebrated with all ceremonials and _ rites.’ 
It would appear that karpiyal is the consequence of 
kalaviyal which is the more original form of love and 
marriage. In the epoch preceding that of the Tol- 
kappryam, the different varieties of kalaviyal were 
prevalent with the result that they came to be abused 
in course of time. From the simple form of love 
at first sight it grew into the complex institution that it 
was, during the age in which our celebrated grammarian 
flourished. What were the circumstances which contri- 
buted to this complexity at the cost of ancient simplicity? 
They are set forth in the Tolkapptyam itself. The 
gandharva system degenerated slowly but surely into 
the raéksasa form as is evident from the phrase makatpdr- 
kafic® according to which a person carried off his 
lady love by sheer force even when she did not agree 
to live with him.‘ Again falsehood, dishonesty and 
treachery entered into the system and spoiled the 
simple marriage organization.” These evils increased 


1 Satra 40, 2 Ibid., 142. 
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in a predominatingly high degree that the guardians of 
society felt the need of certain conventions which would 
be binding on all the members of the community. They 
were already aware of the system in vogue among the 
first three communities and its advantages in ensuring 
peace and goodwill among the members of the society. 
Thus was ushered in the complex institution of mar- 
riage, which in course of time came to be recognized by 
the society at large. 

It would not be out of place here to examine the 
different stages of the karpiyal form of mauriage as 
mentioned in the Tolkdppiyam.* According to this siira, 
the following are categorically the stages which mark 
the even course of this harpu, institution :— 

1. The first is known as marai-velippadutal* 
which occurred when a person took his lady love to his 
home with no interruption from her relatives, though the 
latter came to know of it, and then arranged for the 
regular marriage with the consent of his parents. The 
wedding took place after the mistress went through 
the vowed observance Silambukali nénbu.* 

2. The second stage of this marriage was tamarir- 
perutal“ Having come to know that their daughter 
had been carried off by such and such a person to such 
and such a place after a few days of their departure, 
her near and dear ones visited their daughter. When 
they understood that she approved of her master, the 
lover, they invited him to go over to their place and get 
the marriage celebrated in pomp and splendour. 

Thus whether the marriage was celebrated in the 
house of the bride or bridegroom the usual time for the 
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celebration was four days. Three days were devoted to 
ceremonials and fasting, and the fourth day to the final 
consummation of the marriage as is evident from the 
stitra, 146. 

3. After the regular marriage, was the period of 
enjoyment malivu.? During this time both of the newly- 
married young pair spent their days in ease and 
happiness ) 

4. Next was the period of misunderstanding 
pulavi.” This is explained by the Paripddal.“ Accor- 
ding to this, the master begins to bestow his love 
on the prostitutes of the locality and spends all his 
time with them, little caring for his wedded wife. 
While maintaining steadfast her chastity during this 
temporary separation from her husband, she prayed to 
the Lord to bestow the right wisdom on her husband. 
Mediators were not wanting to bring him round to the 
righteous path. These were twelve in number; the 
maid of the mistress, mother, Brahmana, his friend, panan, 
his wife panini, messenger, guest, musician, dancer, 
astrologer and visitor. The Kalttogat adds the 
thirteenth mediator, the washerwoman.’ 

5. The next incident goes by the name of ddal.® 
The period of misunderstanding continues indefinitely 
and the more affected of the parties is the lover who is 
prepared for rapprochement at any cost. The mistress 
is stern and unbending. She feels that she has been 
badly treated for no reason of hers. An example of 
this is furnished by Pugaléndiyar in Tamil Ndévalar 
Carttam where the queen of the Cola king is said to 
have extended the period of @dal.* 
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6 Yet another incident is what is known as 
unartal.” The messengers notice the stubbornness on 
the part of the lady love and the increasing repen- 
tence on the part of the erring master. They actively 
go to both the parties and effect a_ reconciliation. 
Another incident in the karpiyal form, which is of course 
common in domestic life, is separation (pirivu) which 
is sometimes necessary and sometimes unnecessary. 
Generally, separation was of five kinds.? These are 
Separation for higher studies, for the sake of the country, 
during war, being appointed as messengers, for the 
Sake of the Government, and for earning wealth. 

After the separation, comes again the domestic life of 
joy and happiness. Thus we see these factors are 
incidental to wedded life and both the husband and 
the wife must be prepared to face them. The Kural, 
as we shall see presently, devotes nearly 15 chapters to 
the agony of suspense on both sides during this period 
of separation, wanton or otherwise. Both live in the 
hope that in the near future they will again meet and 
enjoy the bliss natural to a wedded couple. 

In the age of the Kural—The Tirukkural which we 
have fixed at the second century B.c. is not far removed 
in time from the TJolkdppiyam, which we have just 
examined. Tiruvalluvar devotes the third book of the 
Kural to the subject of inbam or kama. It is divided 
into 25 chapters of 10 distichs each. A study of these 
verses shows that Valluvar has not made any departure 
in the treatment of his subject. He has largely followed 
the celebrated grammarian in his two main divisions of 
kalavu and karpu. This confirms our opinion that in 
Valluvar’s time, the customs had not changed and the 

lee 0. 
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institution remained almost the same. Referring to this 
section, the Rev. G. U. Pope remarks: ‘These last 
chapters must be considered as an Eastern romance not 
fully told, but indicated in a number of beautiful verses 
which leave much to the imagination of the reader and the 
ingenuity of the interpreter. Taken as they are, these 
chapters are worthy of Theocritus, and much less open 
to objection than parts of his writings. Like the verses 
of Bhartrhari and other Sanskrit writers, these kurals 
merely portray isolated situations without any connec- 
tion as a whole’.’ 

Kalavu can roughly be compared to the Gandharva 
system of marriage. This is love at first sight. There 
are seven chapters devoted to this. The first refers to the 
youth seeing a beautiful maiden and falling in love with 
her.? In the second he recognizes love in her signs and is 
relieved of the mental worry (kuripparital). In the third 
the maid in attendance observes this and arranges for their 
meeting alone. They meet and are happy (punarcci- 
magiltal).* The fourth chapter treats of his mad 
passion for the maiden whose beauty he extols.“ The 
following chapter deals with separation and its troubles.° 
It is unbearable, and the youth sees no other way for 
reunion than the use of madal by which his love is 
avowed by him in the public street in a wailing mood.’ 
Then the parents come to know of this and get them 
married,’ thus relieving them of their anxiety. 

The next seventeen chapters have for their theme the 
Karpiyal or wedded love. Here the different incidents 


1The Sacred Kura], Oxford, 1886, p. 22. 
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natural to such married life are portrayed with all due 
excellence. One such incident is separation. The seem- 
ing bliss is broken. The mistress feels it keenly. Even 
to bid farewell to her beloved is impossible. She has 
already become emaciated so much so that her bracelet 
Slips down. He has left the place out of necessity and 
she passes wakeful nights. Her eyes are consumed with 
grief, She becomes pale and thin and cannot endure the 
agony. Both, separated, dream of past joys and recall 
them to their sad memories which further tell on their 
health. She tries to control herself but looks forward 
with hope to meet him. His return is announced and it 
brings sunshine to her much-affected heart.’ 

Soon clouds seem to gather and prevent the long-felt 
sunshine. She notices signs in him which are not conducive 
to happy family life. There are certain misunderstand- 
ings but a reconciliation is effected.” The next incident 
is sulking’? when both are seemingly angry.‘ The 
theme of the last chapter is in the words of Pope ‘the 
pleasures of temporary variance’. The lover grows 
jealous but the youth knows it is only feigned jealousy 
and offers terms for conciliation. This is effected and 
it brings peace and solace to both the parties.” 

Thus there is much in common with the incidents 
mentioned in the Tolkaéppiyam showing Valluvar’s in- 
debtedness to his predecessor. 

The epoch of the Epics.—It will be now interesting to 
describe the systems of marriage life in the time of the 
twin epics Silappadikdram and the Manimékalas generally 
assigned to the second century after Christ. 

Marriage in high life—Almost in the early centuries 
of Christian era the marriage customs and rites were 
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not very different from what they are now. That tradition 
persists in this land, thereis no gainsaying. The 
marriage described in the Tamil classic Silappadikdrams 
is between the son of a wealthy merchant and the 
daughter of an equally wealthy merchant of Pimpuhar 
inthe days of the Karikarcdlan. Apparently these 
contracting parties belonged to the powerful and influ- 
ential Vaisya community. It is obvious that the 
varndsrama dharma system had come to stay in Tamil 
India in the beginning of the Christian era though we 
are not in a position to say when it was ushered into this 
part of ancient India. According to the prescription of 
Manu and other law-givers, a girl of twelve was married 
to a boy of sixteen. To-day we are having legislation 
for raising the marriageable age of boys and girls. The 
good old custom of the land seems to have fixed it at 
sixteen and twelve. But it may be remarked that differ- 
ent ages are prescribed for the members or different 
classes. But still the age mentioned in this work 
appears to be the normal one. 

It was not a love marriage. The choice of finding out 
husbands for girls and wives for boys rested entirely with 
the parents. Social and physical accomplishments were 
indeed qualifications which fixed finally the happy con- 
summation. Parents of both the parties conferred and 
agreed finally. The Purdhita fixed an auspicious day for 
the celebration. On that day or perhaps previous to that 
day, invitations were issued to all the people in the city. 
The form of invitation was peculiar. Elderly women be- 
longing to both parties in splendid attire, mounted on 
elephants, went in procession throughout the streets of 
the city and extended cordial invitations to every one to 
be present on the occasion. The procession was accom- 
panied by a music party. Various musical instruments 
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were employed as befitting the great occasion. Drums, 
violins and mrdangams were the chief. Sarkha was 
another musical instrument used. 

Marriage pandal—The marriage hall was gaily 
decorated, and it presented the appearance of an Indra 
Sabha. The pillars of the hall were set with diamonds 
and rubies of priceless value. There were hangings of 
flowers on the top of these pillars. The hall was covered 
by an exquisitely beautiful canopy of blue silk. Long 
rows of wooden columns supported the whole pandal. 
The floor was covered with fresh white sand so as to 
keep cool and pleasant. Apparently there was no cover- 
ing spread over this floor of sand. It may be that the 
guests and visitors used the floor as it was. Some of 
these descriptions are found in the Ahandniru, especially 
in stanzas 86 and 136. 

The religious function.—This was the most important 
factor of the whole. The party leading the marriage pro- 
cession entered the pandal at the time appointed.. 
The auspicious time was usually when the asterism 
Rohini was in conjunction with the Moon according to 
the Ahandniiru also. At that time and as directed by the 
Puréhita who was an aged and learned member of the 
Brahmana caste, the regular ceremonials began. The 
rites were purely Védic and the important ritual was 
circumambulation of the fire-altar specially made for that 
purpose in the midst of a vast concourse of people, the 
Purohita chanting mantras. Yet another important 
function is the tying of tali round the neck of the 
bride by the bridegroom.” The major portion of the 
people present were the members of the fair sex. We 
need not say that women play a prominent part even in 
the present-day marriages. Elderly ladies then attended 
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generally to the technique of the marriage rites. Some 
carried spices, others flowers. Some sang the glories of 
the couple, some carried sandal paste and others frank- 
incense. Some carried scented powders and others pots 
of paltkat with seeds sprouting from them. With similar 
auspicious objects like petals of flowers and rice grains. 
for benediction and blessing, women watched the pro- 
ceedings with glee and love. The religious rites over, 
there came the turn of every damsel interested in the 
well-being of the couple, to shower her blessings without 
stint. Sprinkling of holy water, throwing rice, grains, 
and flowers on the heads of the young bride and bride- 
groom were some of the ostentatious ways in which 
benediction was offered. Every one of them wished them 
everlasting happiness. The bride particularly was the 
recipient of innumerable blessings from every side. The 
blessing was couched in words full of sparkling joy and 
hearty love: ‘Be loyal and devoted to your husband both 
in word and deed. Do not slip even by an inch from 
the excellent and unrivalled path of chastity and 
purity both in mind and body; earn a name in the 
world as Arundhati, the illustrious wife of the sage 
Vasistha.’ 

The final blessings—These ceremonies over, the 
newly-married girl and her husband were taken to the 
bedroom decorated and ornamented with special cots and 
beds. On their entering the chamber, blessings were 
once again showered on them as ‘the gentle dew that 
droppeth from heaven.’ The function came to a close 
with a prayer for the welfare of the king of the land. 
This answers excellently to the dsirvdda rite nowadays 
when good wishes are exchanged and the king’s welfare 
is invoked. For it is the king of the land who promotes 
the good of his subjects. Promotion of social practices. 
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and progress of the world depend to a large extent on the 
peace and security of the land. And it is the king who 
guarantees orderly progress. Hence special signifi- 
cance is attached to praying for the king’s health. It 
may be noted in passing that the consummation-marriage 
‘was celebrated the same day. Hence it is reasonable to 
assume that such marriages were post-puberty marriages. 
There is evidence in some Dharmasdsiras that such 
Marriages were once extant and even legal. But later on 
they have been prohibited as is evident from the later 
legal literature. 


Sec. IV. DANCING, MUSIC AND OTHER 
AMUSEMENTS 

Art arises from the play impulse in man. Art is 
both static and dynamic. Dynamic arts are arts of 
movement and rhythm, such as music and dancing. 
Music arises as an art from a spontaneous desire far the 
vocal expression of human emotions, and dance for the 
physical expression of such emotions. It has been well 
said that ‘music is the dance of words and dance is the 
music of human limbs’.» The chief aspects of drama- 
turgy according to Indian rhetoricians are ndtya or dance, 
ripa or scenic representation, and ripaka or regular 
play. The ancient Tamils seem to have achieved 
the first two aspects of dramaturgy to a large extent. 
We have not been able to discover yet any actual 
dramatic compositions belonging to the so-called 
Sangam age. : 

Legendary origin.—In the Silappadikdram, belonging 
to the category of Sangam classics, there is a reference 
to the origin of this institution. It would appear that 
once Indra, the King of the Gods, gave a royal audience to 
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the distinguished guests, sages, and seers in his ideally de- 
corated durbar hall. Jayanta, son of Indra, was also pre- 
sent besides a number of heavenly actresses and dancing 
women like Rambha, Urvasi and others. When the sabhé 
was in session and in the presence of distinguished 
persons and sages, Jayanta and Urvasi are said to have 
misbehaved in a manner that enraged the sage Agastya. 
The sage felt that such misbehaviour under those circum- 
stances deserved condign punishment. Hence he pro- 
nounced a curse to the effect that Jayanta should be born 
as a bamboo stick in the Vindhya mountains, and _ that 
Urvasi should be born on the earth as a courtesan. But 
both of them fell at the feet of the wise sage, regretted 
their fault and begged his pardon. He would not go 
back on his word, but would mitigate its rigour. From 
that time forward the sage said that the institution of 
dancing would become popularly identified with Jayanta 
and that from Urvasi would come into being a line of 
dancing girls and actresses in the world. So it had 
become a custom even at the time of the composition of 
the Silappadikdram for dancing girls to trace their de- 
scent from the heavenly Urvasi. It is also obvious that 
there was a recognized work on the art of dancing 
known as the /iayanta perhaps answering to the Bharata- 
natyasGstra in Sanskrit. Apparently the work is 
now lost. 

The Talatkk6l.—The name Jayanta is further cele- 
brated in the ceremony and worship of Talakkol* 
which is an important feature of all dancing recognized 
in early times. In the middle of the stage specially 
constructed for dancing was a bamboo stick adorned 
with pearls and precious stones and encased in unalloy- 
ed gold, symbolical of Jayanta, perhaps the first dancer 
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on the earth. It was kept in the central place so as to be 
clearly seen by all members of the audience sitting 
in front of the stage. This pole was generally the bam- 
boo stick which formed the handle of the white umbrella 
of an enemy king. Usually when the enemy king was 
defeated, it was the practice of the victor to appropriate 
some emblems of his sovereignty so as to show that he 
was the victor, and the enemy, the vanquished. One of 
such spoils of war was the white umbrella of the monarch. 
When once it became the property of the conquering 
king, he removed the stick that supported it and located 
it in a separate room in his palace as an object of 
worship. 

On the day appointed for dance this sacred pole was 
duly washed with the holy waters brought in a golden 
pitcher. It was then adorned with garlands of 
pearls and flowers of different colours. It was after- 
wards taken in procession through the principal streets 
of the city on the back of the State elephant. The 
party leading this procession finally reached the dancing 
stage and had the stick once again located in the centre 
of the stage. It was a custom that the actress of the 
day must first worship this stick, for it represented, as 
already said, the first dancer on the earth. The stick was 
nor merely a decorative ornament. It was used during 
action. The actress took the holy stick and placed it 
on her head perhaps to serve as an equipoise when 
regular dancing began. 

Primitive dancing.—That dancing which went by 
different names, Gttam, kittu, kumppu was a recognized 
mode of amusement among the ancient Tamils is evident. 
In fact dancing was a marked feature of every incident 
in the life of the ancient people. It was a sure ac- 
companiment of every joy of life and a means of efficacy 
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in prayer. From the earliest available literature, the 
Tolkappiyam, we can gather that dancing" was a primitive 
institution indulged in by all classes of people. 
From the sé#tras* (60) and (76), it is obvious that 
there were two kinds of dancing named Vallikkiattu and 
Kalamlakkutiu’ Vallikkittu is perhaps in honour 
of Valli, the consort of God Murugan, the War-God. 
This kittu was popular among the lower classes of 
society. Adlamilatkkiitiu was of a higher order. This 
kuti“ was arranged in honour of a young soldier who 
stood boldly in the front rank of the army and offered 
stout fight while others retreated. On his victorious 
return, it was usual that his friends presented him with 
what is known as virakkalal an anklet, and indulged in 
a dance. Besides these two kiitiws there was one other 
which was known as dial. The sittra (60) of the Purat- 
tinaryiyal refers to Vélanvertyatal.*’ The chief feature of 
this dance was to offer bali or animal sacrifice to the God 
Muruga, and in the course of such worship, one got pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the God and began to dance. 
Others in the crowd responded by joining in it. Generally 
it was held with a view to find out the nature of the trouble 
which a certain person was ailing from and also to get at 
some remedy for the same.” There was another kind of 
Gtal which forms one of the twelve turais* under 
the sub-division of tumbaittina: in the section on the 
Purattinaiyiyal of the Tolkdppiyam. It points to one 
method of celebrating a fellow-king fallen dead’ 
heroically in the field of action. It was a custom then 

1 pre apse or different kinds of dancing. 
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that when once the king who led the host fell in battle, 
to whatever side he might belong, other kings stopped 
the fight, surrounded the dead body, and honoured it by 
a kind of dancing in which skilled sword play was 
a feature.’ 

Thus we see that both ritual dancing and war-dance 
were characteristic features of the Sangam age as is 
evidenced by the Tolkdppiyam. From the rude methods 
of Gittam and kitttu which were of different kinds, there 
evolved perhaps a kind of dumb show in which ideas were 
expressed by different postures and gestures. This 
became in course of time popular, and began to stay as 
an institution. Though there was a development in the 
art of dancing, still the old kinds of kattu and others died 
hard. They continued to exist side by side with the 
new institution. 

Ritual dance, for example, is prominently mentioned 
in the accredited Sangam works. It was inseparably 
connected with primitive modes of worship, much older 
than the epoch of the Tolkadppiyam. We have already 
seen it referred to by the grammarian. The references to 
it in the Kuruntogai, Maduraikkafci and the Silappadi- 
kdram show its popularity even in the Sangam age. 
Especially the worship of Murugan and May6n had the 
dance as a relieving feature of the occasion. ‘So also the 
worship of Korravai (Durga). The ritual dance associated 
with the worship of Murugan went by the names of ver1- 
yGtal and vélandtal. The priest who bore the vél, a spear, 
in his hands and who was a symbolic representative of 
the Vélan, another name for the War-God, offered 
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worship to the God Muruga in the then accepted ways. 
The method by which the God is invited to partake of 
the bal: offering is described in an ode in the Kuruntogat.* 
That the bali offering consisted chiefly of cooked rice 
and the meat of a sheep is evident from the Maduraik- 
kafici.? 

The religious dance bound up with the worship of 
Visnu goes by the name of Kudam.* It is a form of 
ancient worship of Lord Krsna. These dances were 
primarily conducted by the members of the cowherd com- 
munity. One example of this is found in the Maduratk- 
kéndam of the Silappadikaram. When the Pandyan 
king pronounced death sentence on the innocent 
Kovalan and he was killed, there were innumerable bad 
omens which indicated some impending qalamity. The 
cowherd-women noticed these and began to pray to Lord 
Krsna to avert the danger. The form of prayer is 
known as Kuravakkitiu. It isa peculiar form of dance 
wherein either seven or nine women engaye each joining 
her hands to those of another. It was notsa mere dumb 
show for the women engaged in this dancé also sang in 
praise of the Lord. Another example of the Kuwrauaik- 
kiattu is found in the same classical work. After Kannaki 
lost her husband, she left the city and went in the western 
direction along the Vaigai until she reached a hill in 
which was situated the village of Véduvar. She stood 
underneath a vengai tree where the Véduvar in large 
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numbers waited on her. At that time Kévalan appeared 
in divine form and took her away. This incident 
took those present on the occasion by surprise and 
they decided to venerate Kannaki as a goddess. In 
her honour they engaged in Kuravaitkkiittw accompanied 
by music. The Silappadikdram refers to another kind of 
ritual dance in connection with the worship of Korravai, 
the Goddess of Victory. This dance is called the 
Vétiuvavari described in the opening lines of the canto 
xii. Here the person who offers worship is not the 
priest but the priestess of the Marava tribe. In the 
middle of the high street of the village, the priestess 
danced, as if possessed by the goddess, to the great sur- 
prise of those present." She predicted what disasters 
awaited the village and how they could be averted. The 
same work refers to the dance of Siva immediately after 
the burning of the Tripuram. It is known as Kodukottt° 
or simply Kottt.° Why this dance came to be known 
by this name is thus explained by the commentator 
Adiyarkkunallar. After having set fire to the Three 
Cities and when they were in flames, the Lord would not 
show mercy. On the other hand, He was so happy that 
he clapped His hands and indulged Himself in a 
dance.“ Ilangd-Adigal gives a fascinating description of 
this dance. 

Period of training—The Silappadikdram contains 
quite an interesting and informing chapter furnishing us 
a wealth of details concerning the then extant music and 
dance. The musical instruments and the different kinds 
of musicians with their elaborate qualifications demon- 
strate beyond doubt to what degree musical science had 
advanced in the ancient Tamil land. At this time there 


2 See also Puram, 259. 2 QsrO@Qanet.. 
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was a dancing community as such. The practice was to 
train young girls of that community for a period of seven 
years from their fifth to their twelfth year. A number of 
experts in different branches of the art of movement and 
gesture were appointed to teach them. Among these 
teachers we can mark out the dancing master, the vocal 
musician, the composer of song's, the drummer, the flutist, 
and the Vina master. At twelve, when the period of 
apprenticeship was over, the girl was to perform 
before the king at his assembly and obtain a certificate 
of proficiency in her art. Then and then alone she 
became a qualified actress. This incidentally shows 
that girls were educated in their respective hereditary 
professions under the direct guidance of experts, and 
education began from as early as the fifth year. What 
is true of one profession must be true of others also. 
Normally then we have to take it that the education of 
girls ceased when they attained the age of twelve.” In 
no way was the right kind of education neglected and 
this kept the standard of culture always at a high level. 
The ancient stage-——Dancing of an improved kind 
seems to have been the ancient form of the Tamil drama. 
Traces of this primitive institution are still said to be 
lingering in Malabar, under the name of kathakah. The 
institution reached a stage which necessitated a particular 
place, time and other favourable conditions. In a stage 
specially constructed for the purpose and in the pre- 
sence of the king and the public, the girl gave a public 
exhibition of her skill in the expression of emotions, by 
singing and dancing until she won the royal approval. 
The stage was erected on a suitable site. It was in 
breadth 42 feet and in length 48 feet. The unit of 
measurement was a straight pole of bamboo, six feet in 
1 Stlap., canto iii, ll. 10-11, Commen. 
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length. From the ground floor and at a height of 
six feet from the ground was the stage on which took place 
the presentation of individual situations with of course, 
accompaniment of musical instruments. The full height 
of the stage was 24 feet. At the top was spread a 
canopy painted with pictures of different sizes. These 
pictures were symbolical representations of gods and 
demons worshipped by all castes of people. 

There were two gateways, one for entrance and the 
other for exit. The pillars in the hall were so arranged 
as not to cast their shadows inside the stage. From 
pillar to pillar lights were artistically arranged. These 
were interspersed with hangings, some of pearls of 
dazzling brightness and others of flowers of various hues. 
At a fair distance from the entrance there were three 
screens hanging beautifully painted and decorated with 
many designs. One was a general screen which must 
be completely rolled up perhaps before any scenic repre- 
sentation. The second screen was of two different 
pieces of cloth open at the middle through which actors 
and actresses could freely come and go. The third was 
the secret screen which was meant for exhibiting gods 
and demons descending on the earth from heaven. The 
principal actress of the day took her stand near the right 
pillar while elderly ladies, incapacitated by old age, stood 
near the left pillar watching the representations on the 
stage, perhaps to check and correct whenever she 
erred. Those playing on different musical instruments 
took their appointed seats. The performance commen- 
ced with music. One could differentiate eleven kinds 
of time (‘dlam). Performance over, the king awarded 
presents to her according to the merits of the performance. 

Music: Its antiquity.—There was no dancing if there 
was no singing. In other words singing was an 
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accompaniment of dancing, secular or religious. The 
popular name given to music in ancient literature is iéaé. 
The traditional account of the three Sangams contained 
in the commentary of the Iratyandr Ahappord mentions 
the names of ancient treatises on music like [fainmmukkam, 
Sirriga, the Mudu-narai, Mudu-kurugu, the Périsas 
which are now unfortunately lost to us. The mention 
of these ancient books is itself an evidence of the 
antiquity of the institution of music. 

Singing may be vocal or instrumental or both, <A 
number of musical instruments are referred to in the 
_Sangam literature, isaikkaruvi being the general term. 
Four kinds of instruments are distinguished—tdrkaruvt 
made of leather, tulaikkarnuvit provided with holes, 
narambukkarwi or stringed instruments and midarruk- 
Raruvi or throat-instruments.’ Kulal or the flute was 
the chief wind-instrument and was of various kinds. 
There were also different forms of trumpets of which 
the kombu was the most popular. Among the leather 
instruments forming the varieties of the drum are 
the parai, murasu, périkai and others. Of the stringed 
instruments the yél occupies a prominent place and 
is of different kinds. There is a very good descrip- 
tion of the yal in the Porunaradrruppadat’? and in 
another poem Perumpandarruppada.*® A variety of tunes 
pan, panniyarriram, tiram,  tirattiram was developed 
perhaps after each region. Peculiar and special measures 
were beaten as befitted the different occasions, such as 
war-music, marriage-music, music connected with dances 
secular and religious, singing associated with festivals, 
with death, etc. There was a class of bards of both 
sexes who were professional singers and musicians— 


1See Pre-Anyan Tamil Culture, p. 40. 
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panar, virdlis, etc. Most of them went from place 
to place dispensing music and thus earning their 
livelihood.” 

The Tamilian genius for music is best illustrated by 
the Silappadikéram where a whole canto’ is devoted 
to various aspects of musical science. Besides the texts 
the commentary throws welcome light without which it 
is impossible to make out anything of ancient music. 
In this canto mention is made of two kinds of kittu: 
Ahakkittu and Purakkittw and eleven kinds of Gtal. 
Then, a number of musical instruments are mentioned 
as well as the qualifications of a musician’ and a 
composer of songs.* The musician exhibited his skill 
either by playing on the vind or flute, or singing 
vocally, but in all cases accompanied by the low-toned 
mrdangam® and similar instruments. 

The commentator refers here to four kinds of vind— 
périyal,* makarayal’ Sakddayal,® sengéttiyal.’ Speaking 
of the flute five kinds are distinguished according 
to the materials of which the flute was made. It was 
made of bamboo, sandalwood, bronze, red catechu and 
ebony. Of these, that of bamboo is the best, that of 
bronze middling and those of sandal, etc., are of inferior 
quality. Here seven holes are made for the seven swaras: 
$a, 71, ga, ma, pa, da, mt, and seven fingers are pressed 
into service when playing on the flute. The seven fingers 
are three of the left hand leaving out the thumb and the 
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little finger, and four of the right hand leaving out 
the thumb.’ 

Of the musical instruments which were accompani- 
ments for any performance, thirty-one kinds’* are 
distinguished. Apparently all of them are made of 
leather. | 

The songster must possess the instinct to divide and 
expand the svaras by distinguishing the foreign from the 
indigenous.’ He and his assistants who are the drummer 
and others must be versed in nétaka literature which 
is divided into two parts,’ one probably relating to 
the king, and the other (Poduviyal) relating to the popu- 
lace.* The qualifications of a drummer,’ of a flutist’ 
and the wind player’ are elaborately explained. The 
drummer was to adjust his performance to that of the 
songster so that the latter might not feel the strain nor the 


1Pp, 100-101, Ed. 1927. 
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audience. He was to supply the deficiencies by a 
process of decrease and increase of his instrumental 
sound. His skill entirely depended on the continued 
practice. 

The flutist is an expert in what is known as cittirap- 
punarppu, which is nasalizing the hard consonants in 
singing a musical piece. He must so use his fingers 
that his playing is conformable to the rules of the musical 
science. 

The technicalities referred to in connection with a 
vind performance are so subtle that it is difficult to render 
them in any other language. Of the fourteen pdlats or 
tunes connected with this, skill consists in utilizing the 
seven tunes or airs at one and the same time. In confor- 
mity to these fourteen palais, the sound was adjusted, 
four pertaining to the low key, seven equal, viz., neither 
low nor high, and three to the high pitch. From a study 
of this chapter it would appear that in the days of the 
Silappadikaram, three kinds of musical performances were 
distinguished—the flute, the vind and the vocal. These 
were served by a large number of accompanying instru- 
ments as occasion demanded. 


Sec. V. SOME MORE CUSTOMS OF THE TAMILS 


Doll festival—tIn dealing with the mystic poetess 
Andal,? we had occasion to refer to her celebrated work 
entitled Tiruppdvai and incidentally referred to the vowed 
observance of young girls entitled Pdvat nénbu. The 
commentator of the Tinuppavai Periyavaccan Pillai 
speaks of this festival as Sistdcdra, and no ancient 
authority could be cited in tracing out its origin. The 
same festival is also referred to in the Tiruvembdvai of 
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Tiruvadavirar. Whatever might have been the origin 
of this festival, that it was celebrated by one and all 
of the wnmarried girls is evident. The story goes 
that once when Lord Krsna was living in human 
form on this earth, there were no rains. At that 
time the cowherdesses began to pray to the Lord. One 
form of prayer was the celebration of mdrgali nénbu by 
the unmarried girls. Early in the morning these 
girls went to the river Yamuna, took their bath, and 
prayed. They also wished to have Krsna Himself as 
their husband. 

A more or less similar version of the story is found 
in the Bhégavata Purdna. From this it would appear 
that this 16nbwu went by the name of Kdtyéyani vrata for 
these girls are said to worship the goddess Katyayani 
who would help them in securing Krsna as _ their 
husband. The puja lasted for a month and on the last 
day, the Lord appeared before them and after a rigid test 
agreed to fulfil their wishes. We know even to-day 
the orthodox Brahmanas performing what is known as 
the dhanurmasa piija. They get up very early in the 
morning, bathe in the river, and offer worship. Dhanur- 
masa is the Sanskrit for Margali. Worship is also 
offered in all temples before sunrise in that month. 

This religious observance is not unknown to the 
Sangam literature. It is known as Tain-nirdtal 
literally ‘bath in the month of Tai’. Why this came 
to be known as tain-nirdtal is thus explained.’ The 
festival was perhaps begun on the full moon day of 
Margali and then continued for a month up to the full 


1 Dasamaskanda, ch. 22. 

2See the Paripddal ens or@ ge (st. 11,1. 17), See also Kalittogas, 
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moon day of the Pusya. According to the calculation 
of the purnimania system the month of mérgali after 
the fifteenth day is considered as tai. 

Nallanduvanar, the author of the Paripddal in ques- 
tion, designates this festival as ambdvdtal.’ According 
to this authority, the festival commenced with the 
Tiruvadirai day of the month of margali. In his days 
the Védic Brahmanas were engaged in the agnihotra rites 
when the girls after their bath in the Vaigai also wor- 
shipped the fire-god in order that seasonal rains might 
visit the land and they might secure good husbands. 
It is believed that the present festival of Arudra Darsa- 
nam or Tiruvddirai celebrated in the month of margalt 
in the Tamil and Malayalam districts is a relic of this 
ancient practice of Pavai nédubu. In those days it was a 
vow observed by unmarried girls, the observance 
of which commenced with the beginning of madrgali 
month and came to an end on the full moon day of that 
month. This practice of religious austerity was sacred 
to the goddess Katyayani. It was a belief then that by 
the grace of Katyayani the young girls could get suit- 
able husbands for themselves so that their lives could be 
peaceful and happy. What is remarkable is that it is 
being observed every year both by the followers of the 
Vaisnava and the Saiva cult. 

Spring Festwval—Kama Noénbu.—Allied to the above 
vowed observance was another vow in practice, known 
as Kama nénbu observed religiously by the unmarried 
girls of the Tamil land. In an ancient work on 
grammar Pannirupattiyal,’ there is a reference to this 
religious practice. It was generally observed by girls 
aged twelve. The object of worship was Kamadéva, the 
God of love. The aim of worship was to secure loving 

St. 11. 2 wren rrp Se ef) pero CenerG.ir@ (182). 
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and proper partners in life so as to ensure full material 
enjoyments. It would appear that this observance lasted 
for two full months commencing with the month of 
tat, That this ancient religious practice continued to 
exist for a long time is evident from references to it in 
the later works Jivakacintamam, Perunkatai and Ndcci- 
yar Lirumolt. In the Cintamani which is generally 
assigned to the eighth or the ninth century A.D., it is 
said that one Suramanjari observed this vow in order to 
secure Jivaka, the hero of the story, as her husband.* 
Again we have the evidence of Perunkata, probably 
a work of the same date, where Padmavati’s vowed 
observance of Kamadéva is mentioned in order to 
secure Udayana as her loving partner.“ There are 
again the soul-stirring stanzas of the Ndcciyér Tirumolt 
where Andal engages herself in offering prayers to the 
god of love to help her to wed the Lord enshrined in 
Sriranga.? These instances go to demonstrate the 
popularity of such vratas and how they were solemnly 
observed in a true religious spirit. 

Superstitious Belief in Astrology.—In the age of 
Tolkappiyanar and perhaps much earlier, the ancient 
Tamils were superstitious, god-fearing, and prone to 
believe things readily. It was an age of crude astrology 
for this science was a later growth in the South 
Indian tree. Astrological calculations were curious 
and possibly peculiar to the simple and uwunostenta- 
tious life of these ancient peoples. The aid of astrology 
was sought whenever any one fell ill and the sickness 
was persistent. It was also pressed into service when 
calamities of any sort, providential or otherwise, 
threatened the country or were expected. The 
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astrologers, it is interesting to note, belonged to the class 
of the mountain tribe, known as Kuravar and what is 
more remarkable is that it was largely the Kurava 
women who adopted fortune-telling as their profession. 
The term’ Kuramakal kuri eyini occurring in the 
Sangam works like the Narrinai (357) and the Puram 
(157) shows that these Kurava women alone were 
engaged in this fortune-telling practice. That the male 
members also took to this profession is evident from 
the Ainguruniiru (394).? The relic of this very ancient 
custom is still preserved by the class of naritk-kuratiis 
and Kudukuduppandis who go about begging from door 
to door in every village and town predicting good or evil 
for every member of the family. 

There were two modes of arriving at a solution. It 
was either by what is known as katiw’ or kalangu.* 
The method of katitw consisted in taking a handful of 
paddy grains at random and counting it by twos to 
arrive ata decision favourable or unfavourable. She 
who did this was known as kattwvicci.’ This practice 
of predicting fortune by means of paddy grains finds 
mention in the works of Manikkavasakar and Tirumangai 
Alvar. In the epoch of the Tirukkdvai (285), it was one 
of the accepted ways of thought-reading. By the 
counting of paddy one would be able to give out what the 
other had in his mind. Again Tirumangai Alvar refers 
to the practice of seeking the advice of a kattwviccz by the 
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relatives of a girl who was ailing from love sickness for 
Tirumal.* Reference is also made to this custom in a 
later work entitled Mindksvyammai Kuram by Kumara- 
gurupara Munivar. 

The other mode of divination was with the help of 
the molucca beans. Fortune-telling from molucca beans 
by the Vélan is as much an ancient custom as the 
counting of paddy for the same purpose. About the 
exact method adopted we have no authentic material. 
All that we know is that it was done by Vélan the priest 
offering worship to Murugan. The Vélan acted as the 
oracle and gave out what would happen and what would 
not happen. There are two ways of Vélan telling the 
fortune or misfortune. One was veriydial and the other 
was the choice of a root. Yet another method of appeas- 
ing the wrath of the deity was to draw a figure’ just 
like the diseased person and make a present of it to 
the temple.° 

The Vélan method of fortune-telling is current even 
to-day in Malabar and in Cochin.* These persons are 
generally known as Mantravadins and four kinds of 
Vélan are distinguished: Bharatavélan, Vagai Vélan, 
Panavélan, and Mannavélan. These resort to different 
practices by which they are said to effect sure cures 
for incurable diseases. 

Indra’s festival—Ancient Tamil Nddu celebrated 
many a festival which have become extinct in course of 
time. Among such festivals two can be prominently 
mentioned. One is the festival of Balarama. The 
other is the festival sacred to Indra. According to the 


1 See Siriya Tirumadal, il. 20-23, 
2 1319 WoL. ® See Ainguru, 245. 
4 See Castes and Tribes of South India under the heading ‘Vélay.’ Also 
Poruladikdra Graycct, p, 66. 
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Tamils, Indra is the God of the marudam region, and 
according to the Sanskritists, he is the lord of heaven. 
The inhabitants of the marudam region generally 
celebrated this festival which lasted for twenty-eight 
days. It was a form of prayer to remove one’s difficulties 
and dangers. This festival is prominently mentioned 
in the twin epics, the Silappadikdram* and_ the 
Manimékalai. 

It was usually an annual function. The wajrayudha 
was the symbolical representation of the God Indra. On 
the eve of the commencing day of the festival, the 
citizens were told by tom-tom to adorn and beautify the 
city. The old dirty sand was removed from the streets 
and fresh sand was strewn. Over the temple flew aloft 
high in the air the auspicious flag. The entrance of 
every house was adorned with choice decorations. On 
this occasion all the officers of the state paid visits 
to the king and expressed good wishes to him and to his 
land. The chief feature of this function was the bathing 
of the deity Indra in the sacred waters of the Kaviri., 
Again during this period, fire oblations were offered in 
the other temples of Siva, Visnu, Balarama, etc. In the 
temple halls of even heretical sects, there were lectures 
on dharma and expounding of the Puranas.’ There 
were also musical performances. The end of the festival 
was marked by the citizens taking a sea-bath with the 
members of their family.° 

Though it is claimed that this Indra was a Tamil 
deity and has nothing to do with the Indra of Sanskrit 
literature,‘ still a comparative study of Tamil and Sans- 
krit literature tempts us to identify the festival with that 


1 KAdai, v. 2 Ibid., Ul. 179-81, 
3 gt_erd ga. 
¢See Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture, pp. 27-9. 
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of the Jndradhvaja well known to the Puranic and epic 
literature. The Visnudharmotiara Purana’ gives the 
legendary origin of this festival. In one of the wars 
between the dévas and asurdas, the latter fled terrified at 
the sight of Indra’s banner. Then Indra worshipped it 
and handed it over to king Vasu. According to the 
Dévipurana, Indra gave it to Séma and the latter in 
turn to Daksa. Pleased with the latter’s worship Indra 
said that the king who would institute a festival in 
honour of this dhvaja would ever be prosperous and 
victorious. <A special log of wood was to be cut and 
planted on the eastern side of the town. Elaborate 
rules are laid down for selecting the tree to be used. 
The piece of wood thus cut down was taken in 
procession to the city which was decorated magnificently 
for this very purpose. The festival came in Bhadrapada 
Suklastami” when the dhvaja was taken to the city. 
For four days prayers were offered, and on the last day 
was performed the ceremony of bathing. The period of 
the festival covered a fortnight. 

From this it would appear that Indra’s festival was 
once celebrated also in North India and that it fell into 
desuetude in course of time. At least we have no evi- 
dence of its celebration after the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

Conclusion.—It is no easy task to compress the 
several aims and features of the social organization and 
of the social life of the ancient Tamils even in a general 


1 Quoted in the Viramiréddaya, pp. 425-33. 

2The Dévipurdna furnishes alternative dates Préstapada Suklastami 
which is the same as the bhadrapada roughly October and dévina- 
Suklastami. (See Viramirddaya, pp, 421-5.) It is interesting to see that 
the Ramayana mentions the latter date which is roughly the month of 
November, thus corroborating the account in the Dévipurdna. (See 
Kiskindha, ch. 16, 35 and 38.), 
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survey like the one I have attempted in the above pages. 
The field is vast, and the most conspicuous aspects to be 
dealt with are many and varied. I have tried to give a 
picture of the chief features of Tamil social life, at least 
such of those pleasing aspects which would afford rich 
food for thought to the antiquarian. Notwithstanding 
their intimate and close contact with Sanskrit culture, the 
ancient Tamils continued to live the simple rural life 
pursuing their own customs, occupations and supersti- 
tious beliefs. Though towns were few and far between, 
fashionable people lived in cities, and enjoyed a life of 
ease and pleasure. Apparently the influence of Sanskrit 
culture was felt greatly in towns and cities and introduc- 
ed into the simple life and organization of the Tamils, a 
complex type of a system of social polity which sought 
not to undermine the distinct features of the extant 
culture still fresh and pure, but to stimulate and elevate 
it to nobler achievements in the realms especially of arts, 
crafts and letters. 


APPENDIX 
ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Page 3, line 3. 

There is a reference to Perumbarrappuliyir Nambi in an 
inscription, dated in the 36th regnal year of Maravarman Kula- 
§ékara Pandyan, found in the temple of Tiruppattiir, Ramnad 
District. It mentions a grant of land made to Nambi by temple 
priests, Maravarman KulaSekara Pandyan was anointed king 
in A.D, 1268, and as the inscription is dated in his 36th regnal year, 
Nambi should have flourished towards the end of the thirteenth and 
sa of the fourteenth century (See M.E.R. No. 133 of 
1908). 


Page 5, line 5. 

In the commentary of the Iraiyanair Ahapporul, there are 
several stanzas quoted from a certain Ké6vai celebrating the 
victorious deeds of a certain Pandya. What this Kovai was and 
who this Pandya was, have been recently brought to light. Pandit 
M. Raghava Ayyangar, conjectured on the strength of Kalavtyar- 
karikai, now edited by Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, that the Kovai 
under reference was Péndikkévai and the king celebrated was 
Nedumiran, victor at Nelvéli. (See Alvar-Kdlantlai, p. 55, note 
(II ed.) Madras, 1931; Kaleviyar-Kdrikai with commentary 1931, 
Madras). This lends support to fix the date of the composition of 
the Pdndtkkévai in the 7th century a.p, It then follows that 
the commentary of the Iraiyanar Ahapporul should be assigned at 
best to the eighth century A.D. 


Page 13, Note 1. 

1. Though the antiquity of the Tolkappiyam has been 
generally accepted by scholars, yet an attempt has been made in a 
recent publication to assign it toa much later period. (The 
Chronology of the Early Tamils by K. N. Sivaraja Pillai (1932) 
Appendix xv). But we see no reason to revise the view 
expressed in this book. As against the argument of the mention 
of hora in Tolkappiyom, a reference may be made to Mr. 
K. G. Sesha Ayyar’s contribution to the Madras Christian 
College Magazine, October 1917, pp. 177-9. In addition 
to the arguments advanced in favour of the Tolkappiyam 
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the mention and use of yuktis in the Tolkdppiyam may be pointed 
out. It is a scheme in outline on which the construction of a 
treatise is based. Kautalya (4th century B.c.) furnishes thirty-two 
principles of the Tantrayuktt, Only a few authors such as 
Vatsyayana, Sufruta and Caraka are familiar with such principles 
of exposition. While Caraka mentions thirty-five principles, 
Tolkappiyanar enumerates thirty-two and almost follows Kautalya. 
Therefore Tolkappiyanaér flourished much anterior to Caraka 
and belonged to the same age as that of Kautalya. (See my article 
inJ.O.R. 1930, pp. 82, ff.) 


Page 20, Line 3. 
For a fuller discussion of the Indus culture see my article on 


the culture of the Indus Valley in the Journal of the Madras Univer- 
sity, 1933, 


Page 24, Line 1. 


The word Dramida Sanghataksara is found in a stitra in the 
Malayalam Grammar Lildtilakam written in Sanskrit. It means the 
letters of the Dravida Sanghata as distinct from Sanskrit. Accord- 
ing to this siitra Pdttu is written in Dramida Sanghataksara and 
has edukai and mdnai. (Mr. T. K. Joseph, Trivandrum drew 
my attention to this). For the Dravida sangha among the Jains 
see S$.I.1., VII, No. 441, p. 277.) 


Page 26, Note 1. 


A new edition of the Poruladikdram has been published by 
Mr. S. Kanakasabapati Pillai with commentaries of Naccinar- 
kiniyar and Péraéiriyar (Madras 1934 and 1935). 

Note 2. 

Cintamani or Jivakacintamani has been published by Mm. Dr. 
V. Swaminatha Ayyar. as 

Valaydpati and Kundalaké& are still lost to us. But stray 
stanzas quoted in Purattirattu now in mss. from these two works 
are published in Sen Tamil, Vol. I. and also in Peruntokas (1936). 


Page 27, Note 4. 


There is another edition of Kuruntogai by Vidvan Arunachala 
Desikar. 


Page 30 (6). 
. The Kaltttogai has been recently published by Pandit E. 
V. Anantarama Ayyar in three volumes 1931 with copious notes, 
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and a valuable index. A reference on page 962 of the third volume 
to the concluding lines of the commentator clearly indicates that 
Nallanduvanar who was the author of the fifth Kali was also the 
compiler of the whole book. 


Page 30, (7). 
There is a new edition of the Ahandyfiru by the same editor 
Sra Madras, It is to be regretted that there is no index to this 
edition. er Re 


Page 31, Note 2. 


A. revised edition of the Purandufiru has been published by the 
same author. 


ane 


—_— 


Section X. 
An excellent and revised edition of Pattuppdttu with the com- 


mentary of Naccinarkkiniyar has been published by Mm. Dr. 
V. Swaminatha Ayyar, (Third edition) 1931. 


Page 33 (3) Ul. 3-4. 

Idaikkalinaddu exists to-day as a little nidu in the south-west 
of Madras on the sea coast and bears the same name. Here still 
exists a small village named Nalliir (Third edition of Pattuppdttu 
p. 29). 


Page 34, lime 1. 

Oyma nadu was between Palar and Pennar in the South Arcot 
and Chingleput districts. Kidangil (Sirupdn) 1. 160 identified with | 
modern Tindivanam formed an important town in Oyma-nada. 
(M. E. R., No. 143 of 1900) S.1I.1., VII. p. 64. 


Line 10. 

We have to distinguish Vellore and other cities from the 
modern town of Vellore. The cities mentioned in the Sirupdandrru- 
ppadai were in the territorial division of the Oyma nadu in South 
Arcot district. 


Page 35, lme 8. 


This Nedufijeliyan is celebrated as a relentless warrior in 
Aham 36, where his conquest of seven kings is given prominence. 
See also 175 and 209. Puram (17) refers to his relations with’ 
Yanaikkatcéy-mandaram-céral-Irumporai. (See also st. 236) 
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That he was himself a poet is seen from the verse 72. Talaiyalan- 
ganam or Talaiydlankadu has a Siva shrine and here Nedufijeliyan 
is said to have conquered seven kings. 


Ibid. (7). 


This ancient Tamil idyll Nedunalvadai has been translated into 
English by J. M. Somasundaram in the Journal of Indian History 
Vol. XIII, 1934, pp. 126-131. In a prefatory note Dr. S. 
K. Ayyangar, the Editor of the Journal refers to the different 
achievements of Nedufijeliyan as can be gathered from the larger 
Sinnamaniir plates and concludes that the period of rule of this 
Pandyan must be sometime in the 3rd century a.p. (Ibid., pp. 123-5). 


Page 36 (10) |. 3. 
Perunkunrir is in Iraniya mutta nadu (M.ER., 
No. 290 of 1929-30). In No. 276 and 282 of 1929-30 Kil 
Iraniyamuttam and Mél Iraniyamuttam are distinguished. Kil 
Iraniyamuttam is said to be Alagar malai, and the region round 
‘about the Alagar malai in Madura district should have formed 
Iraniya mutta nddu in the epoch of the Sangam. 


Ibid. 1. 4. 


Nannan referred to here is the Vélir chieftain of Senkanma 
now called Sehgama lying to the west of Tiruvannamalai in Palkun- 
rakkdttam of which Tiruvéngadam (modern Tirupati) formed a 
part. (Aham 97). He is probably different from Nannan of Flil 
ao (Saptafaila) near Cannanore in Malabar District (see Aham 
1 


Naviram hill now known as Trifilagiri or Parvatamalai in the 
Tiruvannamalai Talug, North Arcot District. Reference is made 
to this hill in an epigraph (S.I.I., Vol. VII, p. 49). 


Page 39. Note 4. 


There is also, an edition by Pandit E. V. Anantarama Aiyar 
with an ancient commentary and his own notes, (Madras, 1931). 


line 22. 

Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar is inclined to identify Poyhai 
Alvar with Poyhaiyar on the strength of Yap parungalaviruits. 
(see Alvar Kélanilai pp. 23 ff. (II ed.). Professor K. A. Nilakanta- 
Sastri has accepted this identification, (see The Colas, I. pp. 64-66). 
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Page 40. (4). 
11, 2-3. 


Kaimilai is published with commentary by Pandit E. V. 
Anantarama Aiyar, (Madras). 


Page 41. Note 1. 

Karnarpadu edited by K. Ramaswami Pillai with commentary 
and notes. There is a learned introduction to this edition. 
(Kalayukti year—Madras). 

(9) 

Amtimai—first edited by R. Raghava Aiyangar in Sen Tamil 

Vol. I. Another edition is by Mr. S. Somasundara Desikar 


(1918). 
Page 42. 
(17) 


Amtinaielupadu first edited by R. Raghava Aiyangar Sen Tamil 
Vol. IV. Another edition by S. Somasundara Desikar (1926). 


(12) 


Tinaimdlai-nurraimpadu has been published by the Madura 
Tamil Sangam (1904), Sen Tamil series, 8. 


(13) 


Tinkadugam edited by Arumuganavalar with the commentary 
of Tirukk6ttiyur Ramanujachariar. (Madras) Fourth edition. 


(14) 
Eladi edited with commentary, (Ripon Press, Madras) 1924. 
(15) 
Acérak-Kévai edited with commentary published by R. 
Paramasivam Pillai of Tinnevelly. 
Page 44. 
Mudumolikkanci-published by the Ripon Press, Madras 
(1910). 
Page 45. Note (1). 


See also Sila, canto. xxv 1, 132. 
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Page 47. Note (1). 

In commenting on the term Vélap--pirppan, the commentator 
says a laukika-brahmana who would not engage himself in Védic 
sacrifices. He is called irpparppin. Their occupation was 
manufacture of bangles from conches. That Nakkirar belonged to 
this community of Brahmans is attested to by the Tiruvilaiyddal of 
Nambi (16). 

(asa Ggas aflaratll Ger iGwerC apr 

vesés sSeng urucr Qrradcflig 

Fasguu OsHsareos guoorp CaQgsenCarr 

£05 ~ptsdeang Qerexe Ger i gest g (st. 22) 

It is said that there is an image of Nakkirar and a temple 
dedicated to him in the West Masi Street, Madura. There is 
another image in the temple of Tirupparangunram. 


Page 50, il. 27-28. 


This incident is referred to by Appar in the Tiruppatttr 
patigam as 
seruTO yHoaCnwE FHECUs 


spserss Bifhsadls scpotiC enor sreir (Tévaéram) 
cp. Kalladam 
Qos BusiQeir GIO. wer ese cevecees Quigjoresr. 


Sen Tamil VI. p. 56. 


Page 53. 


Kapilar—a study in Tamil by V. Venkatarajulu Reddiyar 
published by the University of Madras (1936). He examines in 
note 3 of pp. 20-21 the theories regarding the marriage of the two 
daughters of Pari and believes that Kapilar gave both daughters to 
Malayan laying stress on urfAger s}o.éee before Ovievrtenr . 
He thus rejects the account given in the Tamil Névalar Caritam. 


Page 58. Note 4. 


The light thrown on the subject of the marriage of the 
daughters of Pari by the Tirukkéyilir Inscription dispels once for all 
the gloom that enveloped it. From colophons to Puram 236 and 
113 we gather that Kapilar placed these princesses under safe 
custody. But what he did afterwards we could not say from 
literature. Here Epigraphy comes quite handy. A critical study 
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of the inscription ander reference indicates that after placing these 
princesses under safe custody, Kapilar called on the Céra king 
Selvakkadungé and received from him gifts of land and gold. To 
venture a conjecture, with this gift with which he returned to 
Tirukkéyilir he was able to effect the marriage of one daughter 
who was given to the chieftain Malayan. There is a view that 
both daughters were married at the same time in spite of the 
expression Qe mr in the singular. Whatever this may be, Kapilar 
then bestowed his thoughts on attaining heaven and on the strength 
of the inscription we can safely say that he died at Tirukkéyilir 
itself. If we accept the theory that Kapilar effected the marriage 
of only one daughter, then the tradition recorded in the Tamil 
Navalar Caritam fills up the gap. The other daughter’s marriage 
was effected by Avvaiyar. 


Page 59. 11. 1-3. 


If we are to reconcile the statements in the Purandnaru of 
e.é&qés ser with that in the inscription serayga sler, 
we have to infer that vadakkiruttal was of different kinds. One 
was by fasting, the second by falling into fire, and so on. 


Page 61. Note 1, 


The capital of this king Adigaman Afiji was Tagadiir the 
modern Dharmapuri in Salem District. Some scholars opine that 
it was in Mysore State. It seems to have been an important place 
in early South Indian History. This Adigaman belonged to the 
line of the Céra kings and was probably a chieftain independent of 
the Céra king reigning at Kariir. He was a contemporary of 
Céraman Perumcéral Irumporai with whom he came into conflict 
in which he was killed. The Afiji line continued however to rule 
after him in the same place (Tagadiir) as is evident from several old 
inscriptions. Subsequent to the Céra epoch and till about a.p. 931 
it formed the capital of the Nolambas. (See ims. of Mad. 
Presidency p. 1211). It is interesting to note from the Puram 
(392) Il. 20-21 and (99) 1. 2 that an ancestor of this Adigaman 
introduced the cultivation of sugar-cane for the first time in the 
Tamil land. 


Page 64. Note 5, 


A recent writer examines the relevant texts from the linguistic 
point and takes the view that this Paranadévanar could not be the 
Sangam poet Paranar. See Payanar—in Tamil by Pandit Venkata- 
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tios3} Reddiyar pp. 60-64, published by the University of Madras 


Page 65. Line 6. 


Avvaiyar is still worshipped in a rock cut shrine in Adiganir in 
South Travancore. 


Page 65. Note 4. 


A revised edition has been published (1932) by C. 
Coomarasami Naidu & Sons, Madras. 


Page 68,1. 11. 


The term Elini is interesting. The Adigaman line of kings 
beginning with Pokuttelini seems to have adopted the title Elini. 
This is evident from a reference in one epigraph of the thirteenth 
century. Here it occurs a@Put Geuf eifef. This shows 
that for centuries together the epithet Elini was adopted and 
it also indicates that that line was a branch of the ancient Céra 
dynasty. S.J.J., Vol. I, No. 75, p. 106. 


Page 71, Note 1. 


Tradition attributes the Padikam to Tlangd, and it is rather 
difficult to set aside the traditional evidence in this particular. 


Page 75. 1, 13. 


In Narrinmas st. 216 by Madurai Marudan Ilanaganar the story 
of Kannaki after her husband’s death is referred to. From this we 
can easily judge that the story contained in the Silappaditkdram was 
current even in the Sangam period. The poet calls Kannaki 
Orumulan arutta tirumdvunm. It is mentioned here that Kannaki 
stood in a loft under the wégat tree. This is additional proof to 
show that Jlangéd-Adigal belonged to the Sangam age. 


Page 79, Sec. VI, il. 3-4. 


Maduraikkilavanikan Sittalaiccattandr is mentioned in 
colophons to Alandntru 229, 306 and 320 and Purandytru 59. 
Madurai Sittalaiccdttan occurs in Kuruntogat, 154. Kilavanikan 
SAttan occurs in the Silappadikdram and Manimékalat. From this 
it would appear that Sattan belonged to Madura and he bore the 
epithets Sittalai and kiilavanikan. Some are of opinion that 
Sittalai was the name of his native village but there is reliable 
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evidence to show that he was known by this title after his diseased 
head. (See fore.g., Tiruvallwamdloi). The satra174 (Tolk. 
Soll) @terges Quwe is commented by Sendvaraiyar ‘part being 
attribute of a whole”. This is what is called avaya-auayavi bhavam. 
It cannot be doubted that one and the same Sattan is under reference 
throughout. (For more details see intro. to Purandnaru by Dr. V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar pp. 50-51). 


Page &1, Line 1. 


There has been an edition of the Manimékalai before Pandit 
Swaminatha Aiyar published his scholarly edition with com- 
mentary and notes. 


Page 88, Sec. Il. 


Saiva Mystics: See in this connection the learned introduction 
by Prof. F. Kingsbury and G. E. Phillips to their book entitled 
‘Hynms of the Tamil Sawite Saints’ in the Heritage of India 
Series, 


Page 92, 1. 18. 


The date of Sambandar has been again reopened by Pandit 
M. Raghava Atyangar in an article contributed to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
Comm. Volume (Madras, 1936) under caption ‘Contemporaneity 
of Saints Jnana Sambandar and Tirumangai Alvar.’ It is argued 
that there was a second invasion of Vatapi and that it took place 
about 675 A.D. in the reign of Paraméévaravarman I, son of 
Narasimha varman I. It is further argued that Nedumiaran the victor 
of Nelvéli who was converted by Sambanda to Saivism could not 
have come to the throne before a.p. 670. As Sambanda was a contem- 
porary of Nedumaran he could not have been a contemporary of 
Narasimhavarman I whose reign came to an end, it is presumed, 
before Nedumadran came to the Pandyan throne. It is thus made 
out that Sambandar should have Aourished from Circa 670 a.p. to 
686, that is, the latter half of the seventh century. 


Page 97. 


The date of Sundaramirti:—In his Origin and Early History 
of Sawism in South India (Madras University, 1936), Mr. C. V. 
Narayana Aiyar devotes nearly 33 pages to establish his thesis, viz., 
that Sundaramiirti lived after Méanikkavagakar. He assigns 
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Manikkavasakar to the period between a.p. 660-692 thereby making 
him a contemporary of ArikéSari, the victor of Nelvéli and his son 
Kéccadaiyan Ranadhira (see pp. 398-431). The date of these 
Saints is always a disputed question, and nothing can be indicated 
conclusively. At present the generally accepted theory that prevails 
is that Manikkavasakar came after Sundarar. 


Page 99. Note 3. 


In the course of a conversation Mahavidvan R. Raghava 
Aiyangar of the Annamalai University drew my attention to the 
following lines of the Tirwvdsagam which are an unmistakable refer- 
ence to Sundaramirti: 


Ls GemCur® o Hreg Cs7p0 Oouuy wires 
WG Laop gzofléGw Cen Sonu. 


In the light of this, it is difficult to maintain that Sundarar 
lived after Manikkavaéakar. 


Page 101, Note 1. 


See again Manikkavasakar Purdnam by Pandit V. Ganapati 
Pillai—published (1933) by C.V. Jambulingam Pillai, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


Page 103, Sec. III, 1. 8. 


‘The name ‘Alvar’ has a peculiar significance of its own. It 
means one who has sunk into the depths of his existence or one who 
is lost in a rapturous devotion to the Lord. It is a word quite des- 
criptive of all God-intoxicated men.’ So write R.S. Desikan and 
B.L. Ranganathan in their introduction to the book entitled Grams 
of Gold—Madras (1934). See also section VI on the Alvars, Ibid. 
pp. 62-68. See again the introduction to Hymns of the Alvars by 
J.S.M. Hooper (Heritage of India series.) 


Page 105, Line 17. 

It is generally said that the Tiruwvdymoli contains a thousand 
verses, though the actual number of the verses are more than that 
number. = 

Page 114, Para. 2, Line 11 and Note, 3. 


The reference is to Nacciyar Tirumoli. 
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Page 119, last para. 


The date of Tirumiilar which has been discussed by 
V.V. Ramana Sastri in his introduction to Mr. M.V. Viswanatha 
Pillai’s edition of the Tirumantiram (Madras, 1912) has been fur. 
ther examined by Mr. C. V. Narayana Aiyar. On the authority of 
the stanza 1646 appearing in the VI Tantra wherein occurs the 
expression sgWipwemt« ewigw (five Tamil mandalas), and 
interpreting them to be the Pandya, Céla, Céra, Tondai and Kongu 
‘provinces, and assuming that the Kongu mandalam came into pro- 
minence in the fourth century a.p., the fourth century is fixed as 
the lower limit, and the sixth century as the upper limit as the date 
of Tirumilar. This is inferred from his reference to temples of the 
sixth century and earlier. (op. cit. pp. 206-224). 


Page 122, Sec. Il, line 5. 


Vappuliyir near the modern town Cidambaram. 


Page 123, line 7. 
Vadaliir very near the modern town Cidambaram. 


Page 123, 11, 25-26. 


There is a new biography in English by Mr. T. V. Govindarajulu 
Chetti, Bangalore, containing copious footnotes, appendices, and 
quotations from Tiru-Arutpd. See also Tiru-Arutpad (si-ée 
el%v vw §)Li;) (I-IV parts) by A. Balakrishna Pillai, Madras, 
(1931-32). 


Page 131, Footnote 1. 


That Valluvar is a variant of Vallabha has been confirmed by 
similar expressions in epigraphy. In South Indian Inscriptions we 
have the expression Rajasékhara Valluva Qsrg@@esrssrer aver 
ago xpé@eig seen, S.1.1., Vol. V, No. 75). Inthe Annual 
Report for Epigraphy we have Pandyan Sri Valluva vureery.wer 
whaegeacr (M.E.R., No.. 46 of 1907). Thus Vailabar, 
Valluvar are variants. There is also the occurrence of the 
name of a Céra commander by name Né§ficil Valluvan. 
(Puram, st. 137-140). The Rajas of Valluvanad in Malabar 
district go by the name of Vallabhas (see Logan, Malabar Vol. I, 
P. 262.) In the light of this explanation and in the face of the 
authority of Tiruvalluvamdlai (4 and 28) where Valluvar is said to 
be an incarnation of Brahma it can be taken as settled that he was 
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a member of the Brahmana community, (See also M. Raghava 
Atyangar’s introduction to the edition of Firukkural ed. by 
A. Aranganatha Mudaliar, Triplicane, Madras,* 1933) . 


Page 132, Sec. ILI. 


The Age of Tiruvalluvar. See also Intro. pp. 3-9 in his book 
Tie Sacred Kural by H. A. Popley, (Heritage of India series 
1931). 


Page 136, para 2. 


The Jain tradition says that Valluvar was a pupil of Elacarya 
(M.S.R. Aiyangar—Siudies in South Indian Jaimism pp. 424). 
According to inscriptions this Acarya belonged to the village 
Hémagrama (Qurergy7) To its northwest lay the Nilgiris 
(not the Nilgiris of W. Ghats) where he is said to have performed 
penance. As he belonged to the sixth century A.v. (M.E.R., 1928-29 
pp. 88-89) and Valluvar belonged to the early centuries before the 
Christian Era, it is difficult to accept the Jaina tradition. See also 
pp. 5-6 Nilakési ed. by Prof. A. Chakravarti, Madras, 1936. 


Page 150, Note 3. 


For a_ detailed study of the Kural polity see Prof. C. S. 
Srinivasacharya’s article—Some Political Ideas in the Kural in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, pp. 244 ff. See also 
Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s Evolution of Hindu Administrative Institu- 
tions in S. India, pp. 56 ff. 


Page, 176, Note 1. 


There is a recent edition of the Tirukural with Manakkudavar’s 
commentary, (edited by K. Vadivelu Chettiar, Madras 1925). The 
other available commentaries are unpublished. We have referred 
in the text to the commentator Parimélalagar who, tradition says, 
belonged to the city of Kafici. The other commentators of the 
Kural were nine. These are Darumar, Manakkudavar, Tanattar, 
Naccar, Paruti, Tirumalaiyar, Mallar, Paripperumal, and 
Kalingar, (see Peruntokai (Madura Sangam ed. 1936) st. 1838.) 


Page 181, ll. 2-3. 


See in this connection the contribution entitled Society and 
Religion in the Age of the Tolkappiyam by Vidvan R. Viswanathan 
in the Dr. S. K. Aiyangar Comm. Volume, pp. 274 and ff. On the 
Age of Tolkappiyam from the linguistic point of view, see 
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Dr. P. S. S. Sastri’s article ‘Some Landmarks in Tamil Linguistic 
History, Ibid. pp. 348-51, op. The Ancient Tamils Part I, published 
by S. K. Pillai, Madras, 1934. 


Page 207, Note 6. 


More details on this and other allied topics are furnished in the 
Introduction to my forthcoming book Silappadikaram published by, 
the Oxford University Press. 


Page 211, Noite 1. 


cp. Vasistha Dharmasgastra (III, 13-14). ‘If anybody finds 
treasure, the king shall take it giving one sixth to the finder’, and 
‘if a Brahmana following the six lawful occupations finds it, the 
king shall not take it.’ S.B.E., XIV, p. 18. See also Gautama, 


X, 43-45. 


Page 213, Note 4. 


In the Céla inscriptions it is said that the brahmadéyas 
represented purely Brahmana villages which usually had names 
ending with Caturvédimangalam. See p. 77, Studtes in Céla 
History and Administration by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, (Madras 
University, 1932). See also Dr. A. Appadorai: Economic 
Conditions of South India, Vol. I, p. 140. (Madras University, 


1936) . 


Page 219, 1. 19. 


Nonpayment of kist was regarded also as an offence, (see 
Puram 35, and the Colophon, 


Page 225, 1, 6. 


Kurt and Perumgurt occurring in inscriptions have been 
generally taken to mean village assemblies. See the Tamil Lexicon, 
A critical examination of the terms and the circumstances under 
which they are mentioned in certain inscriptions makes us doubt 
whether they can bear that interpretation. 


Page 242, Sec. VII, Line 4. 


Prayer for the victory of their king Nedufijeliyan by the maids 
of his queen. See Nedunalwddat. 
41 
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Page 254, Sec. XII, 11, 2, 4. 


For a graphic description of the actual contest in battlefield 
in very early times, see Perumtogai, 532, quoted from Tolk. Nacc. 
Commentary. 


Page 268, |. 10. 


For the great importance attached to irrigation and irrigational 
facilities see Puram 18. 


Page 295, |. 23. 


Kathakali is perhaps a development from Sakkiyar Kiittu re- 
ferred to in the Silappadikadram. A Tamil inscription, No. 65 of 1914 
of the time of Rajéndra Céladéva I records gift of land to Sakkai 
Marayan Vikramaésdlan for performing the dance (8akkai) thrice 
on each of the festivals: Margali-Tiruvadurai and Vaigaéi- 
tiruvadirai, cp., No. 250 of 1926. Sakkaik-kittu is called 
Aryak-kittu. An Aryak-kittu with six acts was played by Kumaran 
Srikantan for which he got the Nrtyabhoga called Sakkaikkani in 
the presence ofthe god at Tiruvavaduturai, during the 18th year of 
Rajéndra Cola I. (No. 120 of 1925). The Aryakkittu is generally 
a drama illustrating stories and incidents from’ the epics and 


purdnas, 


eee 


Page 304, Note 1., 


Kuri-Eiyini is the name of a Poetess. She belonged to the 
Kurava community. 


Ibid, |. 17. 


The use of Sulaku or seive in connection with the katiu may be 
noted. Perhaps the grairis were placed in it before the actual 
counting commenced. 


Page 305. 


Indra’s festival: Nedufjeliyan is said to have celebrated a 
festival in honour of Indra, the God of Rain, to prevent the 
recurrence of famine in his kingdom as seen by the Larger 
Sinnamanur plates. 
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Some Select Opinions on the First Edition. 


The Times Literary Supplement, London.—The mass 
of Tamil Literature is considerable, and Mr. Dikshitar is 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 


The Indian Antiquary.— Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
who is a Lecturer in Indian History in the University of 
Madras handles the literary and traditional evidence with 
discrimination and good sense. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society.—He has 
produced a useful book and thrown needed light on a dark 
spot in Indian History. 


The Modern Rewew.—This is a good scholarly set of 
studies for which the interested public will remain grate- 
ful to the author; and we hope more such studies will 
come from the author's pen and let us hope, editions and 
translations of some specimens at least of Safhgam 
literature. 


The Pioneer, Allahabad—In this volume Mr. 
Dikshitar sustains the reputation he made as the author 
of ‘Hindu Administrative Institutions.’ 


Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, Unversity of Edinburgh.— 
I have read with great interest your work and in special the 
chapters on administration, the art of war and social life. 
They are very attractively written and ensure a cordial 
reception of your new work. 
43 
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wat Bloch in his letter, dated 11—3—1931. 

®. Lévi who told me that his first im- 
byyk was very favourable; he had seen in 
Mtion relating to Manimekalai on which 
ublished a paper. As regards me, I pro- 
iwxte-reee the book fully as I see I have so much to learn 








Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar.—He brings to 
work the wide outlook and intensive study which he has 
shown elsewhere’ and the work covers a wide range of 
topics relating to the history and culture of the Tamils. I 
have no doubt it will prove a contribution of considerable 
importance to the study of South Indian literature. 


Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Atyangar.—( Now 
Principal, Benares Hindu University): Let me con- 
gratulate you most warmly on its excellence considered 
as a piece of historical writing, I have honestly enjoyed 
reading it. Monographs on Tamil History and Literature 
have often been confused, pedantic and tedious. You 
have successfully avoided these defects. You have 
mastered your material and have not been mastered 
by it, with the result that one can find in almost every, 
page of your book evidence of your wide reading as well 
as of your gifts of clear vision, acute criticism and balanced 
judgement. Your great knowledge of both Tamil and 
Sanskrit has given you an unique advantage over most of 
those who have hitherto written on South Indian Litera- 
ture and History... 


Mr. K. G. Sesha Avyar, Trwuandrum.—I regard your 
‘book as a most important contribution to the study of 
ancient Tamil literature and history. I wonder how a 
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Sanskritist like you was able to come by the wealth of 
material, which you have so well utilised and presented, 
so as to yield valuable results regarding the culture and 
polity of the early Tamils. You have studied your literary 
materials with sympathetic interest; and throughout the 
book your broad outlook, keen perception of essentials and 
a fair historic sense are present. Once again let me con- 
gratulate you on the excellence of your work. 
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